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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Thf. present Edition has been carefully levjsed and 
corrected throughout. By further enlarging the 
pages, as well as by condensing that pan which treats 
or *he interpretation of Scripture, the Author has 
obtained loom, without increasing the price of the 
volume, lor nrnwoin > additions; which, he trusts, 
will be found to render this Manual more permanently 
useful as a Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of the JJible, and not unworthy a continuance of 
that patronage with which his labours have hitheito 
been honoured. 




PREFACE. 


The little Manual, now offered to the Public, has been 
undertaken in consequence of requests long since com¬ 
municated to the Author, and frequently repeated, that 
he would prepare an Analysis or Abridgment of the 
four octavo volumes of his larger “ Introduction to the 
f Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ;" 
as an assistant to the Studies of Gentlemen at the Uni¬ 
versities and other Seminaries of Theological Literature, 
as also of those individuals who may respectively possess 
that work, and to whom such an auxiliary would he ac¬ 
ceptable. At the same time, the present, volume has been 
so arranged, as to form a Comprehensive Guide to the 

I Stud// of (he Bible, adapted to the use of general 
readers : it will be found to contain, 

I. A Summary of the Evidences of the Genuineness, 
Inspiration, &c. of the Holy Scriptures, refuting the most 
modern objections of Infidels ; 

II. An Outline of the Literary History, Criticism, and 
(Interpretation of the Bible ; 

III. A Compendium of Biblical Geography and Anti¬ 
quities ; and 

IV. Introductory Prefaces to the several Books of 
Scripture, 

In preparing this Manual for the press, the order of the 
larger Introduction has generally been followed; the 
Parts and Books, into which it is divided, corresponding 
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PREFACE. 


with the volumes and parts of volumes in that work. 
Those bibliographical) critical, and other details only have 
been omitted, which either would not admit of abridg¬ 
ment, or which would be uninteresting to the generality 
of English readers. In lieu of the copious Lists of Books 
on every department of Sacred Literature contained in 
his larger work, the Author has subjoined, in an Appen¬ 
dix, a Catalogue of the most valuable books on the study 
of the Scriptures, principally those which are most easily 
to he procured, with occasional bibliographical notices, 
and with their current prices. And he has also given a 
List of Select Chapters of the Bible, forming an Epitome 
of the Old and New Testaments, adapted to perusal in 
the family or in private, together with chronological and 
other Tables ; which he trusts, with the Divine blessing 
on his labours, will contribute to facilitate the devout 
and attentive reading of “the Holy Scriptures,which 
alone arc able to make us wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” * 
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Lately published, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THIS WORK. 


T. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge or 
the Holy Scriptures. Sixth Edition, in 4 large volumes, Hvo. With 
Maps, and numerous Fac-Similes of Biblical MSS. Price 'M. Us. 

THIS Work, which has occupied the Author's best attention and labours for 
more than thirty years, is offered to the biblical student and to divines, as a 
comprehensive Manual of Sacred Literature, digested from the labours of the most 
eminent bibL~.il cr'tics, both British anti toretgn. Its plan, and the manner in 
which it is executed, have been honoured with the approbation of the most distm. 

f lushed scholars and critics in Great Britain,as well as in North America, where three 
arge stereotyped impressions have been sold ; and it h.ia become a Text Hook in 
the Universities and other Theological Seminaries of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


CRITICAL TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF THIS WO UK- 
(1.) The First Edition . 

“ Of all the works which of late years have lieen presented to the notice 
of the biblical student, this is one of the most correct and useful. It is an en¬ 
cyclopedia of iiiKOLot.K w knowledge. It is a complete abridgment of many 
extensive treatises of the most celebrated divines, both of our own and foreign 
countries: and it entitles its Author to the gratitude and approliation of every lover 
of the sacred volume.” — Classical Journal, September, 1819. 


“ This elaborate work reflects great credit on the learning and industry of its 
Aut v ”‘ r , and is, upon the whole, well calculated to answer the purposes for which it 
was designed,” — British I'm tic, June, 1811k 


“ It is saying much, yet, as far ns our knowledge of biblical works extends, not 
too much, to assert of these volumes, that they constitute the most important theo¬ 
logical publication of thrir kind, which has appeared in this or any other country fur 
some years. ... No well assorted theological library can be long without it; 
anil even those students in divinity, whose pecuniary resources arc too limited to 
admit at w.uiton expenditure, would do well, 04 the score of economy, to include 
these volumes in their library.” — Christian Observer, November, 18PJ. 


“ This work we bring forward with confidence to the noticeofour readers, as the 
very best Intnulurlwn to the Ci Ureal Study of the Holy Scriptures, in the whole 
compass of English literature. It has engaged the attention of the Author for a 
considerable number of years, and is replete with proof's of hit industry; nor is 
this the only qualification for the uiidei taking, which is displayed in the execution 
of the work: it exhibits a sound judgment anil considerable ability. It is alto, 
gvther an invaluable work, and cannot fail of procuring for the author the warm 
commendation of every liberal Scholar. To the Biblical Student It may be safely 
recommended, as affording him more assistance in the pursuit of hia proper object, 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, than any other publication whatever, and as en¬ 
titled to a place m his library , whether it be large or small, among the books which 
he will never regret having purchased." 

“ Wc are greatly pleased with the serious spirit which pervades these volumes; a 
spirit which, we regret to say, has not always distinguished the labours of biblical 
critics. Too many of them have treated the literature of the Scriptures as a subject 
of speculation, apart from its real utility in assisting the understanding to apprehend 
the design and import of revelation, for the purpose of applying its truths and influ¬ 
ence to the heart. * * * To how great advantage, compared with some other 
writers, does the present Author appear!” Eclectic Review, January, 1819. 


“ In recommending, in the strongest manner, this very important work to the 
carefbl study of young ministers, wc feel ourselves discharging an important 
duty, not merely to the praiseworthy labours of the Author himself, but to those 
on whom the hope of the Church of Christ, as to future years, principally reposes. 

" The work before us is certainly one of the most valuable ever published, to 
assist in such attainments; and the Christian world owes to Us excellent and inde¬ 
fatigable Author its best thanks. For ourselves, we think it an indispensable 
addition to the library of every young minister; and it will be more creditable to 
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him to wear a few suit!) of clothes to a deeper rustiness in order to obtain it, than to 
deprive himself of its guidance by alleging that it is expensive.”— Wesleyan- 
Methodist Magazine, 1819. 


“ Without some capacity and taste for the critical study of the Scriptures, the 
man of God must be poorly qualified for his work; and the faith of those 
whom he instructs, will scarcely be made to stand on the wisdom of God. 
Every book, which is so ably adapted to assist in this department of ministerial 
qualification, as this of Mr. Horne's, ought to be received with the warmest grati¬ 
tude : and its circulation should be promoted by all who wish well to the cause of 
Christ. 

“ As a book of reference, this work is really invaluable. We know of no book 
which will so effectually aid the researches of a scholar. It contains, m every 
department of which it treats, innumerable and most accurate references to those 
works, which examine the subject under consideration more fully than the bounds 
of his undertaking permitted.” — London Ciirisiian Instructor, April, 1819. 


" This work contains every information which the general reader of Scripture 
can possibly require : but to clergymen, and to those who are preparing for the 
■acred office, it is ail invaluable manual; and {what is no mean cunsiueration) it 
is also a cheap one.”— Liii.uahy Panorama, September, 1818. 


“ It is all it pretends to be, and even more, being written with a judicious per¬ 
spicuity, and executed with a degree of correctness that we do not often witness.” 
Evanuklical Magazine, October, IMS. 


{2.)^The Second , Third, Fourth , Fifth, and Sixth Editions . 


** The Catalogue of Introductions shall now be closed with the following work ; 
— ‘ An- introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
by Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M.’ The first edition was published in 1818, in two 
octavo*Resumes: but the Author’s materials so increased ntler the publication ot 
the first edition, that in 18121 he published a second edition, comprising four octavo 
volumes. It is an Introduction both to the Old and to the New Testament, ami 
contains a greater variety of matter than any other Introduction to the Bible. 
The first volume relates to the Genuineness and Inspiration of the Billie; the 
second to Scripture Criticism and Interpretation; the third to Scripture Geography 
and Antiquities; ami the fourth volume contains particular Introductions to the 
several books of the Old and New Testaments. The work is accompanied with Maps, 
and Facsimiles of various biblical Manuscripts. Upon the whole, it is a very useful 
publication, and does great credit to the industry and rerearchcs of the indefatigable 
Author.”—Bishop MaHSH’h Ixctuics on the Criticism anti Interpretation of the 
Bible , pp. 5i2, 53., edition ol' 1828. 


“ We regard the Indexes and Ap;>ctidices of these volumes as greatly enhancing 
their value They enable the reader to turn so readily to any article he may wish 
to consult, that he is not discouraged trom seeking what he desires, by any diffi¬ 
culty in finding it. 

“ Those who have been deeply versed in biblical studies and enquiries, will doubtless 
find in these volumes much with which they are already familiar. Were it other, 
wise, the work would certainly be less valuable than it is; for its avowed design is 
to communicate biblical and theological knowledge of the most useful kind. Eru. 
dite theologians, however, will here find not a little, which, if not absolutely new in 
Its substance, is frequently presented under a new aspects and much in a condensed 
form, which, probably, they had gleaned from the laborious perusal of many volumes. 
They will likewise find a reference to recent writers of the highest authority in ccr. 
tain parts of biblical criticism, by which their further researchesIwill be facilitated. 

“ But to the young bihlical student; whether layman, clergyman, or candidate for 
the holy ministry, these volui ics will prove an invaluable treasure. Ifcareft.lly read, 
they will furnish him at once with the most useful part of knowledge, on the subjects 
to which they relate; they will greatly aid him in the choice of other books for his 
library; and, whenever information is desired, more particular and extensive than 
that which the volumes impart, they wilt direct him to the author* which he may 
most advantageously consult. Supposing a theological student to possess the origi. 
nals of the Sacml Sciiptures, with the usual helps for studyipg them, Cruden's Con. 
cordancp, and oi e good English Commentator, wc have no hesitation In giving it as 
our judgment, that the next money which he expend* for books, would be better 
laid out in the purchase of these volumes than of any other with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. 
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“ Mr, Horne’s work abounds, as it ought to do, with quotations from writers of emi¬ 
nence'. His own style is easy and perspicuous; his se ntiments, no far as we have 
been able to collect them, are pious ami evangelical He is a minister in the esta¬ 
blished Church of England, and his attachment toil is apparent; yet he Is not 
bigoted or sectarian. He appears as ready to "bestow merited praise on writers of 
other communions, as on those of his own. He states that it was his own want of 
such assistance as, in this work, he has endeavoured to furnish, which first put him 
(and principally with a view to his own improvement! on making the enquiries and 
rcscarelics, the result of winch he has here given to the world We should have 
deemed ourselves fortunate to have met with such a publication in our early years, 
and we therefore feel it to be a duty to recommend it to our younger clerical brethren, 
in terms of no equivocal import.” — The Christian Advocate (Philadelphia), 

March, 1826. - 

“ Every Biblical Student may be congratulated on the opportunity which he pos¬ 
sesses, of acquiring, in these approved volumes, the most comprehensive digest of 
biblical erudition, extant in English Literature.”— Eclectic Review, January, 1822. 


“ We consider this work so important to the Study of the Srrifiturcs, that no 
clergyman of any denomination should, but from necessity, lie without it, and so ne¬ 
cessary ail appendage to the library of every institution for educating young persons 
for the ministry, that lay gentlemen who have this object at heart can hardly 
bestow three guineas better, than in presenting it where it is not supplied, and where 
the funds are too contracted to afford it, as we fear may sometimes lie the case. We 
need hardly add, that it would be a most acceptable present to poor clergymen and 
dissenting ministers; for it is not a party work, and would be equally serviceable to 
both —Evangelical Magazine, Frf»vary, 1822 


" To the library of every lover of the Holy Scriptures, who has the leisure to 
peruse it, this elaborate work will form a most valuable addition; but tothebibUcal 
student and to veiling ministers, it is at once indispensable and invaluable; no single 
work on any of the tour main branches of biblical study, which are here so copiously 
treated, having, we helievepcver issued from the press, which comprehends so much 
information in itself, or points out by references so ample, where that information 
Mr.;- be obtained, without which the Scriptures ran neither be fully understood nor 
explained Almost every author of note has been consulted by the industry of the 
Author; and the most important contributions of the learning, research, and observ¬ 
ation of others, will he here found collected, and arranged with a sober and tempe¬ 
rate judgment, and under the guidance of the light ot evangelical truth. The last is 
an important circumstance, and renders the work sajc as well as instructive.”— 
Wehlkyan-Meitiouist Magazine, June, 1822. 


“ The utility of this work, as a kind ot text bonk to the theological student, is 
obviously very great -, and its value, as a book of reference on biblical subjects, can 
scarcely be rated too high. It brings into small compass a vast mass of important 
inf&rmation : explains various difficulties ; reconciles apparently contradictory pas¬ 
sages ; and points nut numerous sources of extensive and valuable information. 
The specimens of different manuscripts, versions, Ac. are well executed; and the 
maps, plans, &c. are drawn from the best authorities and well engraved. The nu¬ 
merous abridgments, quotations, &c. are made with considerable judgment, and 
comprise the latent discoveries of biblical critic*: so that we are favoured, not only 
with the expositions of antient writers, but with those, also, of our own times. Mr. 
Horne lias evidently spared neither labour nor expense, to render his work as perfect 
as possible. Mr. Horne’s own observations, also, are sensible and judicious, and 

every way deserving of sci ions attention.We cannot but recommend 

the work’to our clerical readers, and to theological students in general, as highly 
instructive and eminently useful.”— Christian Guardian, March, 1827. 

“ By enlarging the page” [of the sixth edition !," and abridging where abridgment 
was practicable, room has been made for not less than 250 pages, one half of which 
is brevier matter, without enlarging the bulk of the work more than two sheets and 
i half, and without increasing the price. The author has evidently spared neither 
labour nor expense in endeavouring to render this edition of the work as complete 
as possible. Some of the books, Which he has liberally used, must have cost him a 
considerable sum. 

” We further most cordially recommend it to all who are desirous of obtaining in¬ 
formation on (he vast variety of topics connected with the origin, history, interpret¬ 
ation, and correct understanding of the Holy Scriptures. It is a book, which ought 
to be in the library of every minister, and we know offew which would form a more 
valuable present from the more affluent mcmtiers of a congregation, to him who has 
the spiritual oversight of them; but whose circumstances, perhaps, may render it 
impossible for him to procure them at his own expense.”— Congregational Maga¬ 
zine, March, 182SL 



CRITICAL TESTIMONIES 

In Favour of this Work. 


“ We have no hesitation in affirming, that it is in reality — what 
its title imports — a Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible. It combines a multiplicity of subjects, yet methodically ar¬ 
ranged ; it is brief, yet comprehensive, touching upon most of the ques¬ 
tions on which the less informed can desire instruction ; and the whole 
is executed in a style simple, perspicuous, and unaffected. We there¬ 
fore most earnestly recommend it to the youth of both sexes; also to 
those who have not the time nor means for consulting Mr. Horne’s 
larger Treatise; to those who are commencing their biblical studies; 
to all, iu sboit, who wish to read the Bible with seriousness and 
attention, as at once the shortest and most complete Manual in the 
English Language.” — Christian Rkmkmurancer. Feb. 1827. 

“ It preserves all that is most valuable in Mr. Horne’s more ela¬ 
borate and voluminous work : while, at the same time, it can never 
supplant its distinguished predecessor as a Bonk of Reference. The 
Compendious Introduction is the cheapest work in the language on 
the subject of Biblical Criticism.” — Evangelical Magazine, Fe¬ 
bruary t 1827. 

“ It is quite an acquisition, as an analysis of his large work, and as 
bringing many of its important points before us. It would form an 
admirable text-book to any theological professor ; and the general 
scholar will find it to bis advantage to consult it, if be lias not time to 
go into the multifarious details of the Critical Introduction. It is 
beautifully printed, contains a large quantity of matter, and the maps 
and other illustrative engravings and vignettes arc admirably exe¬ 
cuted.”— Conghiu vriONAL Magazink. March 1827. 

“ To those who cannot afford to purchase Mr. Horne’s larger 
work, and even to those who possess it, this volume will be found 
exceedingly valuable.” — Home Missionary Magazine, February, 
1827. 

“ We can cordially recommend it as a valuable compendium of 
information connected with the interpretation of Scripture.” — Wes¬ 
leyan- Met iiouist Magazine, March, 1827. 

“ The contents of a Library condensed iuto a single volume.”-— 
Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1827. 

“ Cc livrc'est l’analysc d'un ouvrage en quatre volume* du m£me auteur,intltull 
* Introduction a IT-’.tude Critique et & la Science ties Saintes Kcritures.' 11 est 
lent avec olarte et precision, et il peut eviter de longues et fastidieusc* recherche*. 
Ccux qui dtsiront con unit re la vlritc toucliant dc la religion revllee pourront le con- 
suiter avec fruit; les preuve* de la rehgion Chrltienne s'y trouvent placles dans un 
meilleur ordre que dans beaucoup d’ouvrages du meme genre, et sont accompagnles 
des documcns cl reflexions, que Ton ne trouve point aillcurs. Ce volume contient 
un A ppendice et unc Table ties Matidrcs, qui cn rendent la lecture plus facile." — 
Kryuk Enctclofebwe, Jam , 1827, p. 9,70. 




THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 


ETC. ETC. 


PART I. 

ON TIIL GENUINENESS, AUTHENTIC IT Y, INSINUATION, 
ETC. OF THE HOLY SC ItIPTUHES. 

Chapter 1 . 

on rm mu ssn\, >jto. of a divine k&vjiation. 

I. Rrv ELAi ion defined. 

Revelation is a discovery by God to man of Himself 
or of Ilis will, over and above what He lias made known 
by the light of nature, or reason. 

II. A Divine Revelation possible. 

No one, who believes that there is a God of infinite 
wisdom, power, and knowledge, can reasonably deny the 
possibility of llis making a revelation of Ilimsclf, and of 
Ilis will to men, in an extraordinary way, different from 
tlic discoveries made by men themselves, in the mere 
natural and ordinary use of their own powers. To admit 
the existence of a God, and to deny him such a power, 
is a glaring contradiction. Though we cannot explain in 
what manner ideas originate, or are impressed upon the 
human mind ; yet since we know that this is effected in 
various ways, it is reasonable to suppose that God can 
act upon the mind, in order to impart to us the knowledge 
of his will. And if so, he can do it in such a manner as 
to give those, to whom such revelation is made, an assur¬ 
ance that it proceeds from himself. 
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NECESSITY OF A 


III. The Probability of such Revelation appears from 
the two following arguments : 

1. Prom the general sense of mankind in every age, 
who believed'that divine revelations were probable : and 
from the credit given to pretended revelations, thus evinc¬ 
ing a consciousness of their own ignorance, and the need 
of a supernatural illumination. 

2. Prom the confession of some of the wisest philoso¬ 
phers, that they stood in need of such a revelation, and 
the hope they expressed that God would at some future 
time vouchsafe to make one. 

IV. Divine Revelation is not only possible and pro¬ 
bable, but NECESSARY .* 

1. Prom the utter inability of mere human reason to 
attain any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, of 
the true happiness of man, or of a future state, as is evi¬ 
dent from the endless differences and inconsistences which 
prevailed among the most celebrated antient philoso¬ 
phers, some of whom taught immoral doctrines, while the 
influence of fill was very inconsiderable, both in rectify¬ 
ing the notions, and in reforming the lives of mankind. 
Thus 

(j.) Their Mens respecting the Nature and Worship of God 
were Mark, confused, anti imperfect. 

( i 2.) They were ignorant of the true account of the Creation of 
the World. Also, 

(5.) Of the Origin of K\il, and the cause of the depravity and 
misery which actually exist among mankind. 

(•1.) Of any Method by which a Reconciliation could be effected 
bet ween God and man. 

(5.) Of Divine Grace and Assistance towards our attainment of 
Virtue and perseverance in it. 

(G.) They had only dark and confused notions of the Sunmurn 
Bouton or Supreme Felicity of man: 

(7.) They had weak and imperfect notions concerning the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul; and also concerning 

(8.) The certainty of the Eternal Rewards and Punishments of 
a Future State, and the Resurrection of the Body. 
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DIVINE REVELATION. 

2. From the defective instructions of the best of the 
philosophers, which, moreover, were unsuited to the 
compion people, and which they wanted authority to 
enforce in practice. 

3. From the gross ignorance and idolatry universally 
prevalent among unenlightened heathen nations. 

V. Refutation of the Objection that Philosophy and 
Right Reason are sufficient to instruct men in their duty. 

Answer 1. It is a fact, that the doctrines of Christ have had a 
more powerful influence upon men, than all the reasonings of 
philosophers: and though modern opposers of Revelation ascribe 
the ignorance and corruption of the heathen, not to the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the light of reason, but to their non-improvement of 
that light; yet, if this were true, it would not prove that there is 
no need of a revelation, because it is certain that the philosophers 
wanted some higher assistance than that of reason. 

2. Notwithstanding the pretences of modern deists to superior 
wisdom, it is a fact that they have borrowed almost all their wise 
and true observations from Divine Revelation. It is one thing to 
perceive that the rules of life, which arc laid before us, are 
agreeable to reason, and another thing to discover them by the 
mere light of reason. 

5. Besides, the speculations of modern deists concerning reli¬ 
gion arc so glaringly contradictory, and their ethical precepts arc. 
so utterly subversive of every principle of morality, as to demon¬ 
strate the necessity of a divine revelation vow, in order to lead 
mankind to the knowledge of God, and of their duty to one an¬ 
other. 

VI. Possible Means of affording a Revelation. 

There appear to be only two ways of doing this, viz. 

1. An immediate Revelation to each individual; or, 2. A 
Commission given by God to certain persons to make 
known his will, accompanied with indisputable credentials 
of their being delegated by him. The former method 
would be ineffectual: for either the freedom of the will 
must be destroyed, or else it would fill the world with 
continual impostures and pretences to revelation. The 
latter method, therefore, is the most eligible and satisfac- 

b 2 
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GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY 


tory; and writing was the best means of transmitting 
such a revelation, on account of 

1. The uncertainty and insecurity of oral traditiop. 

2. The greater secuiity and permanence of writing. 

3. The fairness and openness which is the result of 
writing. 

4. The importance of the matter, the variety of the 
subjects, and the rlesign of the institutions contained in 
the books, which Jews and Christians receive as contain¬ 
ing a divine revelation. 


Chapter II. 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
OI.I) AND NEW 'J ESTAMENTS. 

Section 1. — Genuineness and Authenticity of the Old Testament. 

I. Genuineness and Authenticity defined. 

A Genuine Book is one, that is written by the person 
whose name it bears.—An Authentic Book is one, in 
which matters of fact are related, as they really happened. 

There arc two classes of proof; 1. Historical Testimony 
or External Evidence; and 2. Internal Evidence arising 
from an examination of the Books themselves. 

II. Historical Testimony, or External Evidence. 1 

1. The persons contemporary with any Hebrew 
writer, whose books they transcribed, knew by whom 
they were written ; and, having a certain knowledge of 
the author and of the age in which lie Jived, delivered 
them to their descendants, and these again to their 
posterity. 

2. The small number of.books, extant at the time 
when the books of the Old Testament were written, 
would render fraud impossible. 

3. The Hebrews or Jews, by testifying that these 
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books are genuine, become witnesses against them¬ 
selves, and their testimony consequently is unexcep¬ 
tionable. 

4. A particular tribe was consecrated for the express 
purpose of watching over the preservation of these books. 

5. The testimony of the antient Jews, of which we 
have an unbroken chain: and the fad that the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, usually called the Sep- 
tuagint, was executed at Alexandria two hundred and 
eighty-two years before the Christian >vrn. 

III. Internal Evidence, arising from an examin¬ 
ation of the Books themselves. 

Aug. 1 . The difference in language, style, and manner 
of writing, proves that the Books of the Old Testament 
must have been written at various times and by different 
persons. As Hebrew ceased to be spoken as a living 
language soon after the Babylonish captivity, all those 
books must be nearly as antieat as that captivity: and 
as they could not all be written in the same age, some 
must be considerably more antient. 

Ai»fi. 2. The multitude of minutely particular cir¬ 
cumstances of time, place, persons, &c. mentioned in 
the books of the Old Testament is a further argument 
both of their genuineness and authenticity; because no 
forger of false accounts superabounds in such peculiar¬ 
ities, or could furnish them : and because such forgeries 
or falsehoods could be easily detected and exposed. 

IV. Proofs of the Genuineness and Authenticity of 
the Pentateuch in particular. 

This is manifest, 

d. From the Language in which it is written, the 
simplicity and archaisms of which prove it to be the 
earliest of all the Hebrew sacred books. 

2. From the Nature of the Mosaic Law, as contained 
in the four last books of Moses. 

These books contain a system of ceremonial and moral laws; 
which, unless we reject the authority of all history, were observed 

D 3 
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GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY 


by the Israelites, from their departure out of Egjpt until their 
dispersion at the taking of Jerusalem. Their civil and religious 
polity are so inseparably connected, and many of their insti¬ 
tutions are so connected with historical facts, as to render forger) 
impossible. 

3. From the United Historical Testimony of Jews 
and Gentiles. 


[i] Jr wink Testimony :—Jesus Christ, Ezra, Daniel, Solomon 
David, Moses, and others; to which is to be added the fact, tha 
the law of Most-, was received by both Jews and Samaritan 
before they became divided into two kingdoms. 

[ii ] 6 ■entile Testimony: —Manctho, Eupolemus, Artapanuf 
Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Justin the ahhrcviator t 
Trogus, Juvenal, and many other writers, testify that Most 
was the leader of the Jews, and the founder of their law 
The great critic Longinus, and Numenius, a Pythagorea 
philosopher of Apamca, ill Syria, both speak highly of Moses 
and Porphyry admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuel 
The Egyptian, Greek, and Roman authors concur in rolatii; 
the tradition respecting the creation, the fall of man, the delug 
and the dispersion of mankind. 


4% From the contents of the Pentateuch. 

The frequent genealogies prove that it was compose 
by a writer of very early date, and from original mat< 
rials. 

The geographical details of places bespeak a writ* 
personally present at the transactions recorded. 

The frequent repetitions, which occur in the Pent, 
touch, and the neglect of order in delivering tl 
precepts, are strong proofs, that it has come down 
us precisely as it was written by Moses; to which mi 
be added coincidences, so minute, latent, indirect, ai 
undesigned, that they could only have been product 
by reality and truth influencing the mind and the pen 
the legislator. 
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Section II-GenuinenchS and Authenticity of Tin* New 

Testament. 

I. General Title of the New Testament. 

livery thing we know concerning the belief, worship, 
manners, and discipline of the first Christians, corresponds 
with the contents of the books of the New Testament 
now extant, and which therefore are most certainly the 
primitive instructions which they received. The col¬ 
lection of these books is known by the appellation of 
the New Testament, or New Covenant, (because it con¬ 
tains the terms of the new covenant, upon which God is 
pleaded to utter salvation through the mediation of Jesus 
l Iiristiij opposition to the doctrines, precepts, and 
promises of the Mosaic dispensation, which Saint "Paul 
terms the Old Covenant. (2 Cor. iii. (j. 14.) 

If. Canon of the New Testament. 

The records, thus collectively termed the New Tes¬ 
tament, consist of twenty-seven hooks, composed on 
various occasions, and at different times and places, by 
eight different authors contemporary with Jesus Christ, 
whose history they either relate, together with the first 
propagation of his religion, or unfold the doctrines, prin¬ 
ciples, and precepts of Christianity. 

III. The Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
New Testament are proved, not only from arguments 
which demonstrate that it is not spurious, hut also from 
positive evidence arising from the impossibility of forgery, 
and from direct external or historical evidence. 

Of all the grounds, that cither have been or may be 
Resigned for denying a work to be genuine, not one can 
justly be applied to the New Testament: for 

1. No one doubted of its genuineness and authenticity 
when it first appeared. 

2. No antient accounts are on record, whence we may 
conclude it to be spurious. 

3. No considerable period of time elapsed after the 

b 4 
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death of the Apostles, in which the New Testament was 
unknown. On the contrary, it is mentioned not only by 
their contemporaries, but also by succeeding writers. 

4*. No arguments can be brought in its disfavour from 
the nature of its style, which is exactly such as might be 
expected from the writers of its several books. 

5. No facts arc recorded, which happened after the 
death of the apostles. 

6. No doctrines or precepts are maintained, which 
contradict their known tenets. 

IV. Positive Evidence: 

1. The absolute impossibility of forgery arising from 
the nature of the thing itself; because it is impossible to 
establish forged writings us authentic where there are 
persons strongly inclined and- qualified to detect fraud, as 
was the case both with Jews and Gentiles. 

2. External or Historical Evidence. 

[i.] The Books of the New Testament are quoted or alluded 
to, times innumerable, by a scries of Christian writers as well 
as by adversaries of the Christian faith, who may be traced 
back in regular succession from the present time to the apos¬ 
tolic age. * 

[ii.] The Antient Versions of the New Testament arc another 
important evidence for its genuineness and authenticity, as well 
as of its antiquity; some of them (as the Syriac and several Latin 
versions) being made so early as the close of the firat, or at the 
beginning of the second century. 

3. Internal Evidence of the Genuineness and Authen¬ 
ticity of the New Testament. 

[i.] The Character of the Writers of the New Testament; 
They are said to have been Jews by birth, and of the Jewish 
religion, and immediate witnesses of the events which they have# 
recorded. And every page of their writings corresponds with 
their actual character. 

[ii.] The Language and Style. — The Language is Greek, 
which was a kind of universal language, just ns the French now 
is; but it is Hebrew-Greek, i. e. Greek intermixed with many 
peculiarities from the native dialect of the Jews of Palestine, and 
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consequently such as we might expect from the persons, to whom 
the several parts of the New Testament arc ascribed. 

The Style or manner of writing, too, is such as shows that its 
authors were born ami educated in the Jewish religion. 

[iii.j The Circumstantiality or the narratiw-, and the 
coincidence of the accounts delivered in the New Testament with 
the history of those times, are also an indisputable internal 
evidence of its authenticity. 


Section III. — On the Uncorruptod Preservation of the Hooks of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

1. The Uncorrupthd Preservation of the Old Tes¬ 
tament is proved from the impossibility of its being 
corrupted: for 

2. There is no proof or vestige whatever of any pre¬ 
tended alteration : if the Jews had wilfully corrupted the 
books of the Old Testament before the time of Christ and 
his apostles, the prophets would not have passed such an 
heinods offence in silence: and if they had been cor¬ 
rupted in the time of Christ and his apostles, these would 
not have fa&d to censure the Jews. If they had been 
mutilated or corrupted after the time of Christ, the Jews 
would unquestionably have expunged or falsified the 
prophecies concerning Christ, which were cited by him 
and by his apostles. 

2. In fact, neither before nor after the time of Christ 
could the Jews corrupt the Hebrew Scriptures ; for, before 
that event, any forgery or material corruption would be 
rendered impossible by the reverence paid to these books 
by the Jews themselves, the publicity given to their con¬ 
tents by the reading of the law in public and in private, 
and by the jealousies subsisting between the Jews and 
Samaritans, and between the different sects into which 
the Jews were divided. And since the birth of Christ, 
the Jews and Christians have been a mutual guard and 
check upon each other. 

b 5 
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3. The Agreement of all the Manuscripts. 

II. The Integrity and Uncorruptkess of the books 
of the New Testament is manifest, 

1. From their contents; for, so early as the two first 
centuries of the Christian a i ra, the very same facts and 
doctrines were universally received by the Christians, 
which we at this time believe on the credit of the New 
Testament. 

2. Because an universal corruption of those writings 
was both impossible and impracticable, in consequence of 
the early dispersion of copies, which were multiplied and 
disseminated, either in the original Greek or in transla¬ 
tions, as rapidly as the boundaries of the church in¬ 
creased, and also in consequence of the effectual check 
interposed by the various sects that existed in the Chris¬ 
tian church, every one of which received and appealed to 
the New Testament, as being conclusive in all matters 
of controversy. Consequently, it was morally impossible 
that they should falsify or corrupt it in any fundamental 
article, in order to favour their peculiar tenets, or to erase 

'a single sentence,without being detected by thousands. 

3. From the agreement of all the manus/Ppts, the va¬ 
rious readings in which are not only of so little moment 
as not to affect any article of faith or practice; but they 
also prove that the books of the New Testament exist at 
present, in all essential points, preeisely the same as they 
were, when they left the hands of their authors. 

■l«. From the agreement of the antient versions of these 
hooks, and the quotations made from them in the writings 
of the Christians of the three first centuries, and in those 
of the succeeding fathers of the church. # 

III. That no canonical books of Scripture have been 
lost, may be proved by the following considerations; viz. 

1. The ordinary conduct of Divine Providence, and the 
care which the Divine Being has in all ages taken to pre¬ 
serve these books. 
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2. The zeal of the faithful to preserve their sacred 
books. 

3. The wide dispersion of these books into the most 
distant countries and into the hands of innumerable per¬ 
sons. 

IV. With regard to the Old Testament, more particu¬ 
larly, we may conclude, that, if any books seem to he 
wanting in our present canon, they arc either such as arc 
still remaining in the Scriptures, unobserved, under other 
appellations; or they are such as never were accounted 
canonical, and contained no points essential to the salva¬ 
tion of man. Consequently they are such, of which we 
may safely remain ignorant here, and for which we shall 
never be responsible hereafter. 

V. The same observation applies with, equal force to 

the Books of the New Testament; in which some learned 
men have imagined that they have discovered allusions 
to writings no longer extant; but, on examination, their 
conjectures prove to be destitute of foundation. Thus 
tin expression Iiy&a^a I have written, in 1 Cor. v. 9., 
(which has given rise to a supposition that St. Paul had 
already written an epistle to the Corinthian Church, that 
is no longer extant,) may probably be put for Vpa$u I 
write; there being nearly one hundred instances in the 
New Testament, in which the past tense is put lor the 
present.— So also, the expression ij £x a s*oS<xe»a<; 

— the Epistle from Laodicca (Col.iv. Id.), which seems 
to intimate that the same apostle had previously written 
an epistle to the church at Laodicca, is in all probability 
that which is called the Epistle to the Ephesians, Laodi- 
eea being within the circuit of the Ephesian Church. 
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Chapter III. 

ON T11E CREDIBILITY Of THE OLD AND MEW TESTAMENTS. 

ettion I. — Direct Evidences of the Credibility of the Old and 

New Testaments. 

I. The Writers of the Books of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they relate: and their moral character, though rigidly 
tried, was never impeached by their keenest opponents. 

II. If there had been any falsehoods in the accounts of 
such transactions as were public and generally known, it 
could (and doubtless would) have been easily detected: 
for these accounts were published among the people, who 
witnessed the events related by the historians. But this 
was not the case with the writings, cither of Moses and 
the Prophets, or of the Evangelists. 

1. It is impossible that Moses could have asserted 
falsehoods in his writings ; for, 

[i.] If he had been an impostor, it is utterly incredible that 
he could have given to men so perfect and holy a law as he did. 

[ii.] As Moses had been educated in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, and was,not ot a rash, credulous, or superstitious 
temper, lie could not possibly have been himself deceived. 

[iii.] It is absolutely incredible that he should or could have 
imposed on the Israelites, as true, things that were notoriously 
false, and of the falsehood of which they could convict him: 
for he relates facts and events which had taken place in the pre¬ 
sence of si* hundred thousand men; and urges the reality and 
truth of those facts upon them, as motives to believe and obey 
the new religion which he hail introduced among them. * 

[iv.] We cannot conceive for what end or with what view 
Motes could have invented all these things. He sought neither 
riches nor honours for himself, and he left neither offices of ho¬ 
nour nor emoluments to his children. He did not write to 
flatter his nation, nor did he conceal his own failings, or attempt 
to palliate or excuse the errors or sins of his countrymen. 
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These observations are equally applicable to the 
writers who succeeded Moses. 

2. The credibility of the Writers of the Books of 
the New Testament is established cm evidence equally 
conclusive with that adduced for the Old Testament. 
For, 

(1.) The actions ascribed to Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament are of such a description, that they could not 
possibly have been recorded, if they had not been true. 
Plain and unlettered Jews, as the apostles were, though 
adequate to the office of recording what they had seen 
and heard, were incapable of fabricating a series of ac¬ 
tions, which constituted the most exalted character that 
ever lived upon earth. It is, indeed, highly probable, 
that the apostles and evangelists were not wholly aware 
of that perfection which they themselves have described: 
for it is not contained in any formal panegyric, but is 
known only by comparison and inference. Whence it 
follows, that the actions which arc ascribed to Jesus 
Christ, cither are truly ascribed to him, or they have 
been invented for a purpose, of which the inventors 
themselves were probably not aware, viz. the delineating 
of a model of perfection ; and applied to that purpose by 
means which the inventors did not possess. And when 
we further consider that the plan, developed by those 
facts, was in direct opposition to the notion and expect¬ 
ation of the Jews respecting a temporal Messiah, it is 
impossible to believe that the apostles could have in¬ 
vented them. 

(2.f The apostles could not be deceived in the facts 
^hich they have recorded ; because, 

[i.] They were competent witnesses of the facts which they 
attested; and their testimony respected facts which they had 
themselves witnessed with their eyes and with their ears. (See 
1 John i. l—3., and 2 Peter i. 16.) They had lived with Jesus 
Christ during his ministry; they had heard his discourses; 
they had seen his wonderful works, and consequently received 
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them on the testimony of their own senses. They had all the 
same knowledge, and in the same degree, and they all agree in 
the same essential testimony. 

[ii.] They were neither enthusiasts nor fanatics. 

They were not enthusiasts; for they became Christ’s disciples, 
not upon internal persuasion alone, but upon rational conviction, 
arising from proofs submitted alike to the judgment of their 
minds and to the evidence of their senses, which enthusiasm could 
not have counterfeited, anil would never have required: and, at 
every step of their progress, as their faith was called to signalise 
itself by new exertions, or to sustain new trials, it was fortified 
by new proofs. Their slowness and caution in giving credit to 
miraculous operations, particularly the account of their Master’s 
resurrection from th- dead, exempt them from all suspicion of 
being the dupe- of delusion and credulity. Throughout their 
writings, the utmost impartiality, sobriety, and modesty prevail; 
and, contrary to the practice of enthusiasts, they record their 
ov\ n mistakes, follies, and faults. 

Neither were they fanatics. — This is evinced by the style of 
the New Testament, which is the very reverse of fanaticism, 
which is always obscure, arrogant, and violent. Though they 
insist on the necessity of receiving and believing the Christian 
system, yet they equally condemn all spirit of persecution and all 
' religious inuiftcrcncc. 

(3.) As they could not be deceived themselves, so they 
neither would Non did deceive others. 

The whole tenor of their lives proved (what their adversaries 
confessed) that they were men of piety and integrity. If the 
evangelists and apostles had confederated to impose upon man¬ 
kind, it is incredible that none of their associates should not have 
confessed the fraud. They had nothing to gain by obtruding 
falsehoods; but, on the contrary, they were exposed to the loss 
of every thing, even of life itself, for preaching the doctrine of 
the cross, and bearing witness to the truth of Christianity'. It is 
also utterly incredible, that so many precepts of piety and virtue 
should have been delivered by men of such abandoned principles 
as they must have been, had they really been impostors. Still 
less is it to be credited on that supposition, that they performed 
miracles (the reality of' which was acknowledged by their ene¬ 
mies), in confirmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles 
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anil evangelists had designed to impose upon mankind, they 
would have accommodated themselves to the humours of the 
people whom they addressed ; and would carefully have avoided 
whatever might shock or offend them: whereas they acted in 
quite a different manner. 

(4.) On the contrary, they were men of the strictest 

INTEGRITY Ulld SINCERITY. 

This is evident from the style and manner of their writings, 
which arc characterised by the most rigid impartiality and fide¬ 
lity. There is in them no preparation of events; there arc no 
artful transitions or connections; no set characters or persons 
to be introduced; no reflections on past transactions or the 
authors of them; no excuses or apologies for what might pro¬ 
bably disturb their readers; no specious artifices, no plausible 
arguments to set off a doubtful action, and to reconcile it to some 
other, or to the character of the person who did it. They do 
not dissemble certain circumstances in the life and sufferings of 
their Master, which have no tendency to aihuncc his glory in the 
eyes of the world. They anpouncc the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
with the same dispassionate coolness, as if they had been common 
transactions, sa) mg nothing previously to raise expectation, nor, 
after the recital, breaking out into exclamations. 

The same striking integrity marks the conduct of the evan¬ 
gelists, when speaking of their enemies, and also when they are 
relating any circumstances respecting themselves. Their enemies 
are barely mentioned, without censure and without resentment; 
while they record the meanness of their own stations, the inve¬ 
teracy of their prejudices, the weakness of their faith, their am¬ 
bition, and on certain occasions their secular views. 

(5.) They appealed to miracles and other notorious 
proofs, in such a manner, that if they had conspired to 
impose falsehoods upon the world, they might have been 
easily detected and confuted. And, 

(6.) Lastly, they suffered every thing for the truth 
of their narration, even death itself, and brought many 
of their contemporaries (among whom were persons of 
eminent rank and acquirements), to a conviction of its 

tru &. 
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III. The Credibility of the Old and New Testaments 
is further attested by the principal facts contained in 
them being confirmed by certain commemorative 
oudinances, or monuments of great celebrity, that 
existed among Jews and Christians from the very time 
when the events took place, which they are said to com¬ 
memorate, and which subsist to the present day in every 
country where either Jews or Christians are to be found. 
For instance, 

[i.] Among the Jews there are the ordinance of Circumcision 
and the feasts of the Passover, of Tabernacles, and of Pentecost. 

[ii.] In like manner, among Christians, the sacraments of 
Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, and the festival observed on 
the first day of the week, in honour of Christ’s resurrection from 
the dead. 

IV. The wonderful Establishment and Propaga¬ 
tion ol Christianity is a most convincing proof of the 
entire credibility of the New Testament, and of the reli¬ 
gion which it establishes. Before the second century 
was completed, the Christian doctrine was propagated 
through the whole Roman empire, which then comprised 

'almost the whole known world. It prevailed without the 
assistance of any temporal power, and it triumphed over 
all opposition. 

In considering all these direct evidences of the credi¬ 
bility of the writers of the New Testament, it is of import¬ 
ance to observe, that there is no opposite testimony to 
contradict the positive credible testimony of the apostles, 
evangelists, and multitudes of other persons, to the his¬ 
tory and miracles of Jesus. Those persons, therefore, 
who reject the Gospel, are compelled to maintain, in op* 
position to positive credible testimony, that the most ex¬ 
tensive and important events have taken place, without 
any adequate cause. 
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Section II. — Testimonies to the Credibility of the Old and New 
Testaments, from Natural and Civil History. 

§ I.— Testimonies from Natural and Civil History to the Credibility 

of the Old Testament. 

I. Testimonies to the Mosaic Account of the Creation 
of the World. 

1. The Heathens had a tradition concerning the primeval chaos 
and the production of all things by the Supreme Mind. 'This ap¬ 
plies particularly to the Chnldtcan, Egyptian, Phoenician, Hindoo, 
Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American Cosmogonies. 

2. The division of time into weeks has prevailed among the 
Hebrews, Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and northern 
barbarians. 

5. Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights, instead of 
days, has prevailed in more than one nation. 

II. The Formation of Man in the Moral Image of 
God, and his State in Paradise . 

These were the origin of the fabled golden age, which is de¬ 
scribed by the poets; and they may also be distinctly traced in the 
legends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age of perfection 
of the Hindoos. In the classical story of the garden of the IIcs- 
perides, we may equally discover a tradition of the Mosaical Pa¬ 
radise, and of the promised Saviour who should bruise the head 
of the infernal dragon. 

III. The Fall of Man and the- Introduction rf Sin into 
the World. 

The Mosaic Narrative of these events agrees in the most strik¬ 
ing manner, both with the obvious facts of labour, sorrow, pain, 
and death. Whatever some may assert to the contrary, and 
however they may attempt to explain away that narrative, or at¬ 
tempt to prove it.falsc; yet the evidently ruined condition of the 
human race would still remain as an undeniable fact: and the 
Mosaic Account of the Fall is confirmed by various historical 
traditions. Thus, 

1. From the Fall of the Angels, in all probability, originated 
the tradition of the Titans, and giants invading heaven. 
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2. The Disobedience of Eve is plainly alluded to in the legend 
of Pandora. 

3. The Corruption ami Depravation of Human Nature are 
frequent subjects of complaint among the antient heathen mo¬ 
ralists, philosophers, and poets. 

4. The form, assui led by the Tempter, has been handed down 
in the traditions of the most antient nations, particularly the 
Persians, Hindoos, Ch eeks, Egyptians, and Scythians, or Goths. 

$. A Conviction of the necessity of an Atonement for sin has 
universally prevailed, together with the practice of devoting pia- 
cular victims. 

IV. The Translation of Enoch 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their 
heroes and demi-gods, particularly of Hesperus and Astrma,* 
and in the translation of Dhruva among the Hindoos; of Hiiddlm 
among the Ceylonese, and ofXaca among theCalinueks of Siberia. 

V. The Longevity of the Antediluvians 

Is confirmed by various heathen writers, mentioned by Josephus; 
(Ant. Jud. lib. i. c. 5.) and the Mosaic account of J\Ien of a Gi¬ 
gantic Stature is confirmed by the Greek and Roman poets and 
historians, particularly Puus.uii.is, Philostratus, and Pliny. 

Vf. The Fact of the Deluge is most completely attested 
hath by Natural and Civil History . 

1. Testimonies from Natural History. 

The Mosaic narrative of the Deluge is confirmed by the fos¬ 
silised remains of animals belonging to a former world, which arc 
found in every quarter of the globe, frequently on the summits of 
the most lofty mountains; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
remains of animals, belonging to one part of the globe, are often 
found in another part very distant. Further, the deep southern 
indentations on the different continents of the terraqueous glob^, 
and the bold projecting capes on the north, corroborate the ac¬ 
count of the ark drifting northwards. 

2. Testimonies from Civil History. 

[i.] The paucity of mankind, and the vast tracts of 
uninhabited land, mentioned in the accounts of the first 
ages.. 
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[ii.] The late invention and progress of arts and 
sciences. 

The fabulous nature of early history shows how little credit is 
due to the pretences to antiquity, made by the several nations 
among the heathens: — pretences, which have no support what¬ 
ever from authentic history', but are grounded only on the uncer¬ 
tain calculations of astronomy, in which science they actually had 
but little or no skill. 


[iii.] The universal tradition of this event, which has 
obtained among mankind in all ages. 


The Cludda?ans, Phoenicians, Assyrians, (necks, Romans,f ioths, 
and Druids, the Persians, Hindoos, Iiunm-se, Chinese, Mexicans, 
Peruvians, Dra/Ilians, Nicaraguans, the inhabitants of Western 
Caledonia,the Otahcitans, and Sandwich Islanders,all bear testi¬ 
mony' to this fact. The deluge is also mentioned by Uerosus, 
llierouy unis the Kgyptian, and Nicolaus of Damascus, according 
to Josephus; and by Alexander Polyhistor, Plato, Diodoms Si¬ 
culus, and Lucian. It is most evidently alluded to in Ovid’s 
description of Deucalion’s Hood, and Plutarch relates the same 
particulars of a dove sent out by Deucalion, as Moses records of 
the dove sent out by Noah. 


Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic nar¬ 
rative of the deluge has been objected to, as an impro¬ 
bable event, contrary to matter of fact. 

Objection. 1 . —The Ark could not contain all the ani¬ 
mals which arc said to have entered it. 


Answi.h.— The contrary has been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Reckoning the cubit at eighteen inches, Dr. Hales has proved that 
the Ark w as of the burthen of 4 l J,'ll3 tons. (Analysis of Chro¬ 
nology, vol. i. p,328.) Larger calculations have been made, 
but the preceding is abundantly sufficient for our purpose. 

Obj. 2. —As the same causes produce the same effects , the 
Rainbow must have existed before the food. 

Answek. —So it may, but not as a sign of the Covenant. The 
Hebrew word, which in Gen.ix. 13. is rendered set, ought to be 
rendered appoint ; in which case the passage would run thus: — 
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** 1 do appoint my bow in the cloud to be a sign or token of the 
covenant between me and the earth.” 

Ohj. 3. — If all mankind sprang from one ’white pair 
(Noah and his ‘wife), it is impossible to account for the ori¬ 
gin rf the blacks. 

Answkii.—T his difference of colour does not invalidate the 
Mosaic Narrative: for it has been ascertained that the influence 
of climate, and the local circumstances of air, water, food, cus¬ 
toms, &c. are abundantly sufficient to account for the dissimilarity 
in the appearance of different nations. 

Ojb. 4.— The peopling of America and of several 
islands, in which mischievous terrestrial animals have been 
found, has also been tnged as an objection to the universality 
of the deluge. 

Answtii. — The straits that divide North America from Tar¬ 
tary are so narrow, as to admit of a very easy passage from one 
continent to the other; and the resemblance found between the 
inhabitants of the opposite sides of that passage, and £hcir unci¬ 
vilised state and rude ignorance of the arts, prove them to have 
had one common orii>in. 

VII. ' The Building of the Tower of Babul 

Is circumstantially mentioned by Berosns, a Chaldiean historian: 
according to Josephus, it is mentioned by Hestiaius and one of 
the antient Sybils; and, as Eusebius informs us, by Abydenus and 
Eupolemus. That it was constructed with burnt bricks and 
bitumen, is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtius, and Vitruvius, 
and also by the relations of modern travellers. 

VIII. The History of the Destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah 

Is attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Tacitus, Pliny, 
and Josephus, whose accounts mainly agree with the Mosaic Nar¬ 
rative : and their reports concerning the physical appearance of 
the Dead Sea are confirmed, in all material points, by the relations 
of all modern travellers. 

IX. Antient historians, cited by Josephus and Euse¬ 
bius, make mention of Abraham , Isaac, and Jacob . 
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X. The Departure of the Children of Israel from 
Egypt* an( l their miraculous passage of the Red Sea , 

Are attested by Berosus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
Numenius, Justin, and Tacitus. 

XI. The Heathen Writers borrowed images from the 
accounts communicated in the Scriptures. 

Such are the representations of their Deities being veiled in 
clouds, &c.; together with several religious institutions, and other 
particulars. 

XII. Many other occurrences related in the Old Testa¬ 
ment appear to have given rise to various stories among the 
antients. 

Thus, the story of Iphigcnia being sacrificed by her father Aga* 
memnon, was borrowed from the circumstance of Jcpbthnh’s 
'leveling bis daughter. The story of Seylla having cut off the 
purple lock of her father, Nisus, and given it to his enemy, Minos, 
was in all probability taken from the history of Sampson’s being 
shaved. Herodotus relates the departure of the sun from its 
course four times, which seems to refer to the times of Joshua 
and Ile/ekiah. Numerous other instances occur, in which scrip¬ 
ture characters and events are mentioned by heathen writers. 

XIII. Lastly, the Fertility of the Soil of Palestine 
Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of antient writers, as 
well as of most, if not all the travellers who have visited that 
country: and, if Palestine were as well inhabited and as well 
cultivated as formerly, its produce unquestionably would exceed 
all calculation. 

Besides these attestations from natural and profane 
history, we may consider the Jews themselves as bear¬ 
ing testimony, to this day, in all countries of the world, 
to the truth of their ancient history, that is, to the truth 
of the Old Testament. Allot u this, and it will be easy 
to see, why they still persist in their attachment to that 
religion, those laws, and those predictions, which so 
manifestly condemn them, both in past times and in the 
present. Suppose, however, that any considerable alter- 
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ations have been made in their ancient history, that is, 
any such alteration as may answer their purposes of in¬ 
fidelity, and their present state will be inexplicable. 


§ 2. — Testimonies of Profane Writers to the Credibility of the New 

Testament. 

I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan Authors to the 
Accounts of Princes and Governors mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

Thus, Josephus, the Jewish historian, and various antient wri¬ 
ters, mention Herod, Archelaus, Pontius Pilate, and other per¬ 
sons, whoso names occur in the New Testament; and they differ 
hut little from the Evangelical Historians, concerning their offices 
and characters. 

II. The Evangelical Writers agree with Josephus, and 
with profane Authors respecting the Sects, Morals, and 
Customs of the Jews. 

III. The Characters and Pursuits of Heathen A r a- 
tiousy for instance, the Cretans, Athenians, iSrc. which are 
occasionally introduced in the New Testament, are cor¬ 
roborated by the testimonies of profane writers. 

IV. Testimonies of Jewish Adversaries to the Name 
and Faith (f Christ. 

1. Josephus bears testimony to the character, miracles, and 
doctrines of Jesus Christ, in the eighteenth book of his Jewish 
Antiquities,Chap. iii. Sect. 3., which passage, though rejected by 
some writers as spurious, has been satisfactorily demonstrated to 
be genuine. 

2. The Talmuds, or Books containing the Jewish Traditions* 
the rabbinical constitutions, and explications of the law, though 
blended with falsehood, refer to the nativity of Jesus Christ j they 
relate his journey into Egypt j and do not deny that he per¬ 
formed numerous eminent miracles. 

Y. Testimonies of Heathen Adversaries to the 
Christian Name and Faith. 
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1. Mention is made of the Live niul Character of Jesus 
Christ in the Acta Pilati, (which were an account sent by Pdatc 
to Rome of the transactions that occurred in his province, and 
to which the Christian writers, Justin and Tertulliau, appealed in 
their apologies), and also in the writings of the heathen histo¬ 
rians, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, and J'.lius Lampridius. And 
Cclsus, Porphyry, and Julian, who were the earliest learned 
opposers of the Christian Religion, bear evidence to the genuine¬ 
ness of the books received by Christians, and consequently to the 
truth of the history of the Life and Character of Jesus Christ. 

2. To the Innocv.ncy of Liu-:, and constancy of the first Chris¬ 
tians in the profession of their faith, explicit testimony is borne, 
during the Neronian persecution (A.D. 95), by Tacitus, Sueto¬ 
nius, Martial, and Juvenal; and the celebrated epistle of the 
Younger Pliny, which was written to the emperor Trajan, A.D. 
107, together with that emperor’s reply or rescript, arc valuable 
documents, corroborating the truth of the New Testament, inas¬ 
much as they attest 

(l.) The great progress made by the Christian Religion in a 
short space of time. 

(2.) The fortitude of the Christians in suffering, ami their 
steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus Christ. 

(.7.) That they disowned all the Gods of the Heathens, paid 
divine worship to their God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and de¬ 
voted themselves to the practice of moral virtue. 

(4.) The innocent and virtuous lives of the first Christians, 
whose religion was their only crime. 

Further, Cclsus ridicules the Christians for their worship of 
Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their numbers. He 
also acknowledges that there were modest, temperate, and intel¬ 
ligent persons among them; and bears witness to their faith in 
Christ. Lucian also, another bitter enemy of the Christian Faith, 
has borne testimony to its principal facts and doctrines, as well as 
toithe upright character of the Christians: and their fortitude and 
constancy under persecution are referred to by the philosopher 
Epictetus (A.D. 109), the emperor Marcus Antoninus (A.D. 161), 
and by Galen (A. D. 200). Porphyry also (A. D. 270), and the 
emperor Julian (A.D. 561), have both attested the truth of many 
facts and things related in the New Testament. 

VI. Refutation of the Objection to the Credibility of 
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the Scripture History, which has been raised, in conse¬ 
quence of the silence of profane historians to the facts 
therein recorded. 

That silence may be satisfactorily accounted for, by their great 
ignorance of facts which occurred very long before their own 
time, and by the peculiar contempt which several of them enter¬ 
tained both for Jews and Christians, arisiug from the diversity of 
their customs and institutions. To these considerations we may 
add — 

1. That many books of those remote ages arc lo..i, in which it 
is very possible that some mention might have been made of these 
facts. 

2. Some of the Roman Historians, whose works have come 
down to our time, are defective. 

3. That of the few remaining historians, who wrote about the 
ages in question, most were engaged upon other subjects. Besides, 
no profani historians, whether Jews or Gentiles, take notice of 
all occurrences. 

4. That several of the facts relating to Christ and his miracles, 
coming from Jews, would be slighted as fabulous by the Gentile 
writers, especially considering, on the one hand, how common 
pfodigies and magical stories were; and, on the other, how super¬ 
stitious and credulous the Jews were reputed to be; and, 

5. That the first appearance of the Christian schem^ Wild 
shock them, as seeming so improbable, and so contrary | their 
received maxims, that it cannot excite surprise, that ill! y of 
them cared but little to inquire into the evidences and fact Mat¬ 
ing to Christianity. Many, however, who did inquire, d «" .Jess 
became Christirins ; their testimony therefore is not to be reck¬ 
oned in this place. 


§ 3. — Collateral Testimonies to tlic Truth of the Facts recorded in 
the Scriptures, from ancient Coins, Medals, and Marbles. 

These are confessedly among the most important proofs 
of antient history in general; and the confirmation which 
•-they afford of many particulars recorded in the Scriptures, 
,{s not less important and decisive than the series of evi- 
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dence, furnished by profane historians in the preceding 
sections. Thus, 

I. The Mosaic Narrative of the Deluge 

Is confirmed by a coin, struck at Apamea, in the reign of Philip 
the elder; which commemorates the sending forth of the dove by 
Noah. (Gen. viii. 7—IX.) On one of the front panels of the 
chest or ark, which is represented on the reverse of this medal, 
is the word NOE in autient Greek characters. 

II. Various passages in the Old Testament arc. confirmed 
by the successful researches of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, M. 
Champollion-Figcac , and other eminent scholars, in deci¬ 
phering the hitherto illegible hieroglyphics which are still 
extant on autient Egyptian monuments. Thus, 

1. The tyranny of the shepherd-kings, who were of Scythian 
origin, and who in the time of the patriarch Abraham had invaded 
amt conquered Egypt (whence they were subsequently expelled), 
rendered their very memory odious to the Egyptians: hence 
Joseph tells his brethren that every shepherd is an abomination 
to the Egyptians. (Gen. xlvi. 34.) This hatred of theirs against 
shepherds is confirmed by a very antient mummy preserved at 
Paris, beneath the buskins of whose feet is painted a shepherd 
bound with cords. (Revue Protcstante, Juillct, 1827, p. 12.) 

2. M. Champollion has shown that the proper names of both 
sexes in antient Egypt are almost always composed of the names 
of gods or of goddesses. In Gen. xli. 45. wc read that Pharaoh 
gave to Joseph in marriage “ the daughter of Potiphcrah, priest of 
On.” (PotipTierah is constantly written Putiphar, in the Coptic 
version of the Scriptures.) On is Heliopolis, the city of the sun, 
so termed by the Greeks. Petephre , in Egyptian, means that 
which belongs to r<f, or the sun. M. Champollion has demon¬ 
strated that shrl or rd denotes the sun, in the Egyptian language. 
Thu# the hieroglyphic text completely corifirms the book of 
Genesis. {Ibid. p. 18.) 

III. The account of Piiaraoii-Necho’s war against 
the Jews and Babylonians , which is related in 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 20 — 24., and xxxvi. 1 — 4., 

Is confirmed by Herodotus, (Hist. lib. ii. c. 159.) and especially 

c 
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by the discoveries of the late Mr. Bclzoni, in the tombs of tlio 
Egyptian sovereigns. (Sec his Narrative of Operations in Egypt, 
&c. pp. 242, 243.4to. edit, and Nos. 4, 5, and 6. of his folio Atlas 
of Plates.) 


IV. Acts xiii. 7. is confirmed by a coin, proving that the 
island of Cyprus teas at that time under the government of 
a proconsul. 

On this coin the same title AN()\ IIATOE, or Deputy, is given to 
Proclus, which St. Paul gave to his predecessor, Scrgir.j Paid us. 

V. In Acts xvi. 11, 12. the evangelist Luke says , “ We 

came . to Philippi, which is the chief city of that 

part of Macedonia and a colony — This passage may 
more correctly be rendered — “ Philippi, a city of the first 
part of Macedonia, or of Macedonia Prima 


The province of Macedonia had undergone various changes, 
and had been divided into various portions, particularly into 
Jour, while under the Roman government. Many medals of 
the first province, or Macedonia Prima, are extant, with the 
inscription AIAKEAONIJN lll’iiTHS, or the “first part of Mt 2 - 
ccdofiaf which onfinn the accuracy of Luke, and show his 
attention to the minutest particulars. Eurthcr, by using the 
term kOAtAlA, (which was originally a Latin word, Colonia ,) 
instead of the corresponding Greek word uttoikih, the historian 
plainly intimates that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty- 
first verse certainly proves it to have been. Novvf among some 
coins that have been discovered, in which it is recorded under 
this character, there is one in particular, which explicitly states 
that Julius Caesar himself bestowed the privileges of a Roman 
colony on the city of Philippi, which were afterwards confirmed 


by Augustus. 


4 


VI. Iti Acts xvi. 14. tee read that Lydia, a dealer in 
purple,from Thyatira, had settled at Philippi. 


Now, among the ruins of Thyatira, there is an inscription 
extant with the words (>l HA<l>El2 (the dyers ); whence we learn 
that the art and trade of dyeing purple were carried on in that city. 
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\II. In Acts xvii. 23* Paul relates his having found an 
altar at Athens, with the inscription ArNftSTil BEfl, to 

THE UNKNOWN GOD. 

We know from the testimony of Lucian that there was such 
an inscription: and the occasion of this altar being erected, in 
common with many others bearing the same inscription, is related 
at length by Diogenes Laertius (in Epimenide, lib. i. c.x. $ 5.) 

VIII. In Acts xix. fJJ. the word NEflKOWN (in the En¬ 
glish version rendered a worshipper) is very emphatic. 

It properly signifies a person dedicated to the service of some 
god or goddess, whose peculiar office it was to attend the 
temple, and see that it was kept clean. At length the MttihOl'OJ 
became persons of great consequence, and were those who of¬ 
fered sacrifices for the life of the emperor. Whole cities took 
this appellation, as appears on many uutient coins and medals. 
Ephesus is supposed to have been the first which assumed this 
title; and there are extant various medals, in which it is given to 
that city. 

IX. The Triumphal Arch erected at Rome in honour 
oj Titus, (whereon are represented certain vessels used 
by the Jew r s in their religious worship, agreeably to the 
statements in the Old Testament*,) is an evidence to the 
truth of the historic accounts, which describe the disso¬ 
lution of the Jewish State and Government, and relate 
the conquest of Jerusalem. 

Further, there are extant numerous medals of Judaea 
vanquished, struck by order of the Roman general Titus 
(wty> was afterwards emperor), in order to commemorate 
the conquest of Judaea and the subversion of the Jewish 
state and polity. 

The following representation of the reverse of one of 


* The vignettes, given in the subsequent part of this volume, are 
copied from this arch. 
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these is given from the original very rare coin, pre¬ 
served in the cabinet of the British Museum. 



Tt represents the conquered country as a desolate female 
sitting under a tree, and affords an extraordinary fulfil¬ 
ment of Isaiah’s prediction, (iii. 26. She being desolate 
shall sit upon the ground,) delivered at least eight hun¬ 
dred years before, as well as a striking illustration of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, (ch. i. vcr. 1.) How doth the 
city sit solitary , that was full of people l How is she be¬ 
come as a widow ! she that was great among the nations , 
princes& among the provinces , how is she become tributary ! 


Chapter IV. 

ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OF DIVINE 
AUTHORITY, AND TIIEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED. 

Section I. — Preliminary Observations. 

I. Inspiration defined. 

It is the imparting of such a degree of divine influence, 
assistance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 
several Books of Scripture to communicate religious 
knowledge to others, without error or mistake. 

II. Such Inspiration is both reasonable and necessary. 
1. It is reasonable that the sentiments and doctrines, 

delivered in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the 
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minds of the writers by the Supreme Being himself; 
since they relate to matters, concerning which the com¬ 
munication of information to men is worthy of God. 

2. Further, Inspiration is necessary: for, 

(l.) Some past facts arc related in the Bible, which could not 
possibly have been known, had not God revealed them. 

(2.) Some events are predicted, which God alone could fore¬ 
know. 

(3.) Other things also are contained in the Scriptures, which 
are far above the capacity of man. 

(4.) The authoi itative language of Scripture argues thetiecos- 
sity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of the writers. They 
do not present us with their own thoughts, but exclaim, “ Tints 
saith the Lord; 1 ' and on that ground they demand our assent. 

III. The Scriptures could not have been the invention of 
men. Wicked men would not have produced books which 
condemn every thing that is unholy, even if they were 
capable of doing so ; and good men could not deceive. 

IV. Criteria of Inspiration. 

The w e are twofold ; viz. Miracles and Prophecy. 

To these may be added other internal evidences for 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures; viz. 

The sublime doctrines and precepts which they contain; 

The harmony and connection subsisting between their 
various parts; 

The miraculous preservation of the Scriptures ; and 

Their tendency to promote the present and eternal 
happiness of mankind, as evinced by the blessed effects 
which arc invariably produced by a cordial belief of the 
doctrines of the Bible. 


Sectiox II. — The Miracles, related in the Old and New Testaments, 
are Proofs that the Scriptures were given by Inspiration of God. 

I. A Miracle defined. 

A Miracle is an effect or event, contrary to the es¬ 
tablished constitution or course of things; or a sensible 
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suspension or controlment of, or deviation from, the 
known laws of nature, wrought either by the immediate 
act, or by the assistance or by the permission of God, 
and accompanied with a previous notice or declaration 
that it is performed according to the purpose and power 
of God, for the proof or evidence of some particular doc¬ 
trine, or in attestation of the authority or divine mission 
of some particular person. 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings: these beings act 
iif on jeach other, or by each other, agreeably to certain laws, 
the result of which is what we call the course or order of na¬ 
ture. These laws are invariable; it is by them God governs the 
world. lie alone established them; lie alone therefore can 
suspend them. Effects, which are produced ,by the regular 
operation of these laws, or which are conformable to the esta¬ 
blished course of events, are said to be natural; and every 
palpable deviation from the constitution of the natural system, 
and the correspondent course of events in that system, is ealled 
a miracle. 

II. Nature of the evidence arising from Miracles. 

, Objection. — Miracles arc beyond comprehension, 
and therefore are contrary to reason. 

Answer. — This is by no means the case; for the possibility 
of miracles is not contrary to reason. Every thing \vc see, in¬ 
deed, is in one sense a miracle. How many of the most com¬ 
mon phenomena in nature arc beyond our comprehension! 
And yet, notwithstanding we cannot comprehend or solve the 
most common of these phenomena, they make no impression on 
us, because they arc common, because they happen according 
to a stated course, and are seen every day. If'they were out of 
the common course of nature, though in themselves not more 
difficult to comprehend, they would still appear more won¬ 
derful to us, and more immediately the work of God. Thus, 
when we see a child grow into a man, and, when the breath has 
left the body, turn to corruption, we are not in the least sur¬ 
prised, because we see it every day : but were we to see a man 
restored from sickness to health by a wdrd, or raised to life from 
the dead by a mere command, though these things are not really 
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more unaccountable, yet wc call the uncommon event a miracle, 
merely because it is uncommon. We acknowledge, however, 
that both are produced by God,'because it is evident that no 
other power can produce them. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises 
from miracles : and wc have no more reason to disbe¬ 
lieve them, when well attested, and not repugnant to the 
goodness or justice of God, only because they were per¬ 
formed several ages ago, than we have to disbelieve the 
more ordinary occurrences of Providence which passed 
before our own time, because the same occurrences may 
never happen again during our lives. The ordinary 
course of nature proves the being and providence of 
God; these extraordinary acts of power prove the divine 
commission of that person who performs them. 

III. Design of Miracles. 

This is not to prove the great doctrines and duties of 
natural religion, but to prove were revealed doctrines, 
which neither were nor could be known to the reason of 
man. Consequently, believers in the Bible do not argue 
in a circle (as some modern objectors have asserted), prov¬ 
ing the doctrines first by the miracles, and then the 
miracles by the doctrines: because the doctrines which 
they jn-ove by miracles, and the doctrines by which they 
try them, arc not the same doctrines. 

No miracles are related in the Scriptures to have been 
wrought in confirmation of falsehoods ; yet this has been 
objected in the cases of the Egyptian Magicians, the 
Witch of Endor, and Satan in the time of Christ’s tempt¬ 
ation. But this objection is utterly destitute of found¬ 
ation : for, 

1. The Magicians did not perform any miracle. All they did, 
—• as the narrative of Moses expressly states,—was to busy them¬ 
selves in their enchantments; by which, every man knows, 
miracles cannot be accomplished. 

2. The Witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to work 
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any miracle, being herself terrified at the appetirance of Samuel, 
who was sent by God himself. 

3. There was nothing miraculous in Satan’s leading Christ, by 
his free consent, to a lofty mountain, whence he could discover, 
— not all the world, but all the four tetrarchies or kingdoms of 
oiKovfitvijCf that is, the land of Judaea. 

The proper effect of miracles is to mark clearly the 
divine interposition; and the Scriptures intimate this to 
be their design; for both Moses and the Prophets, and 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles, appealed to them, in proof 
of their divine mission. 

IV. Crediijility of Miracles vindicated and proved. 
Whatever miricles are wrought, they arc matters of 
fad , and capable of being proved by proper evidence, as 
other historical facts are. The witnesses, however, must 
be supposed to be acquainted with the course of nature 
so as to be able to judge that the event in question was 
contrary to it: for an event is not miraculous merely be¬ 
cause it is to us strange or unaccountable, but because 
it is contrary to the known course of nature. To those 
wjio beheld the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ, the 
seeing of those miracles was sufficient evidence of their 
divine inspiration. Hut to other men, miracles, like other 
events, admit of the evidence of testimony: the credi¬ 
bility of the witnesses therefore is the only point now to 
be considered. 

Hints for estimating the value of human testimony. 

I. Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony is 
credible, in proportion to the opportunity which the witness had 
' of being well informed concerning it himself, and his freedom 
from any bias which might make him wish to impose uppn 
others. 

If the person, who gives us information of any fact, appear to be a 
competent judge of it, — and to have been in a situation in which he 
had the best opportunity of being rightly informed, and if there be no 
appearance of its being his interest to deceive us, we give our assent, 
— but we hesitate in proportion to the doubts we entertain on either 
of these heads. 
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2. The more persons there are, who relate the same transaction 
of which they are equally credible witnesses, the stronger is the 
evidence forit. But the more persons there are, through whose hands 
the same narration is conveyed to us, the weaker is the evidence. 

In the latter case the witnesses arc called dependent ones; but in 
the former they are said to be independent. Whatever imperfection 
there may be in any one of a number of independent witnesses, it is 
in part removed by the testimony of others: but every imperfection 
increases in proportion to tlie number of dependent witnesses, through 
whose hands the story is transmitted. 

3 . The proper mark or criterion of a story being related by a 
number of independent witnesses, of full credit, is their complete 
agreement in the principal arguments, and their disagreement 
with respect to things of less consequence, or, at least, variety or 
diversity in their manner of relating the same story. 

4 . We likewise distinguish respecting the nature of the fact to 
which our assent is required. Miracles require stronger testi¬ 
mony than common facts; and such testimony they really have. 

The greater part of our knowledge has no other foundation than 
testimony. Yet has it been laid down as a maxim, that no human 
testimony is sufficient to establish the truth of a miracle. This asser¬ 
tion was first made by the ablest and acutcst of the dcistical philosophers, 
and it has commonly been accounted tliu stronghold of infidelity. 
His argument, in substance, is this : — “ Experience, which in some 
things is variable, in others is uniform, is onr only guide in reason¬ 
ing concerning matters of fact. Variable experience gives rise to pro¬ 
bability only; an uniform experience amounts to proof. Our belief 
of any fact from the testimony of eye-witnesses is derived from no other 
principle, tlian our experience of the veracity of human testimony. 
If the fact attested be miraculous, there arises a contest of two opposite 
experiences, or proof against proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of 
the laws of nature : and as a firm and unalterable experience has es¬ 
tablished these laws, the proof against a miracle — from the very na¬ 
ture of the fact — is as complete as any argument from experience 
can possibly be imagined: and if so, it is an undeniable consequence 
that it cannot be surmounted by any proof whatever, derived from 
human testimony.** 

To this specious reasoning it may be replied, 

(l.) That the evidence arising from human testimony is not dc- 
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rived sohtu from experience: on the contrary, testimony has a 
natural influence on belief. 

It is therefore more consonant to truth, to say, that our diffidence 
in testimony is the result of experience, than that our faith in it has 
this foundation. Resides, the uniformity of experience, in favour of 
any fact, is not a proof against its being reversed in any particular in¬ 
stance. The evidence, arising fioin the single testimony of a man of 
known veracitv, v\ ill go further to establish a belief of its being reversed. 

(2.) What is usually called the “ course of natun” is nothing 
but the tv ill and pleasure of God acting continually upon matter, 
according to certain rules of uniformity, still bearing relation to 
contingencies. Now God is the governor of the moral as well as 
of the phi/' icrtl world: and, since the moral well-being of the uni¬ 
verse is of more consequence than its physical ‘order and regu¬ 
larity, it follows, that the latter may be subservient, and occa¬ 
sionally yield to the former. 

(j.) 'I’hc futility of this sophism may also he shown upon its 
own avowed ptinciples. If the secret of compounding gun¬ 
powder had perished by the accidental death of its inventor, im¬ 
mediately after its extraordinary powers had been exhibited 
before a bun Ired competent witnesses, on llie principles of the 
sophism now before us, the fact of its extraordinary powers must 
be rejected as a falsehood. 

V. The Credibility of Miracles does not decrease with 
the lapse of years,as the antagonists of Christianity object. 

There may be cases in which credibility vanishes with 
time: but no testimony is realty, in the nature of things, 
rendered less credible by any other cause than the loss or 
want of some of those conditions, which at first made it 
rationally credible. A testimony continues equally cre¬ 
dible so long as it. is transmitted with all those circum¬ 
stances and conditions, which first procured it a certain 
degree of credit amongst men, proportionate to the in¬ 
trinsic value of those conditions. But the evidence in 
favour of the facts of the Christian Religion has increased 
instead of diminishing; as the recent inquiries of learned 
men have produced fresh testimonies. 
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VI. Criteria of Miracles:—they are six in number ; viz. 

1. A miracle should have an important end in view, 
worthy of its author. 

2. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed, 
before credible witnesses. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed: in 
other words, the fact purporting to be miraculous must be 
such, that the senses of mankind can clearly and fully 
judge of it. 

4. It ought to be independent of second causes. 

Objection. — In three of his miracles (John ix. 1 — 7. Mark 
vii, 23 — 26. Mark viii. 32 — 37.) Jesus made use of external ap¬ 
plications. 

Answeh. — These applications were made only upon the blind 
cr the deaf; and in these cases, the reason for using them seems 
to have been, to convey to the persons on whom the miraculous 
cures were performed, a clear assurance that Jesus Christ was 
the author of such cures. / 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but 
some outward actions must also be constantly performed, 
in memory of the facts thus publicly wrought. 

G. Such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place, and be afterwards continued without 
interruption. 

These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any 
facts should be imposed upon the credulity of after ages, when 
the generation asserted to have witnessed them had expired; 
for, whenever such facts come to be recounted, if not only 
monuments arc said to remain of them, but public actions and 
observances had further been constantly used to commemorate 
them by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken 
place, the deceit must be immediately detected, by no such 
monuments appearing, and by the experience of every individual, 
who could not but know that no such actions or observances 
had been used by them, to commemorate such events. 
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VII. Application of these Criteria to the Miracles re¬ 
lated in the Sacred Writings. 

1. With regard to the miracles recorded to have been 
wrought liy Moses and Joshua: — 

The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, being chosen by 
Jehovah to be his peculiar people for the preservation of true 
religion, the miracles performed on their behalf were unquestion¬ 
ably worthy of their Almighty Author. These miracles were 
instantaneously performed at the command of Moses, and before 
great numbers of Egyptians or Israelites, sometimes in the pre¬ 
sence of both nations; as in the case of the plagues, and the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s army, which were witnessed by the 
whole people of Israel, and were felt by the Egyptians. 

In commemoration of these and other -miraculous occur¬ 
rences, were instituted the three great festivals of the Hebrews, 
—the Passover, the feast of Tabernacles, and the feast of Pen¬ 
tecost , all the first-born of man and beast were solemnly conse- 
‘crated to Ciod; and the tribe of Levi was set apart, in special 
commemoration of the destruction of the first-born of the 
Egyptians. 

The memory of the miraculous supply of the Israelites with 
food was perpetuated by the pot of manna; and the twelve 
stones, taken out of the midst of Jordan at the time of the 
miraculous passage of the Israelites over that river, were set up 
by Joshua at Gilgal, as a perpetual memorial to them. 

In all these instances, the preceding criteria are most 
decisively established. 

2. With respect to the miracles related in the New 
Testament. 

(1.) The number of Christ’s miracles was very great. 

♦ 

About forty of them are narrated at length. The gospel 
history is full of them: and one of Christ’s biographers informs 
us that he performed a greater number than are in any way 
recorded. J 

(2.) There was great variety in the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament. 

They were of a permanent nature, and might be reviewed 
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and re-examined, as in many instances they actually were. 
We behold Christ giving sight to the bom blind; — healing 
the obstinate leprosy; — making those who wanted a limb, 
perfect; — those who were bowed double, straight; — those 
who shook with palsy, robust; — nerving the withered arm 
with strength; — restoring the insane and demoniacs to reason; 
— and raising the dead to life. We behold the apostles also 
expelling demons, restoring the lame from his birth, giving 
sight to the blind, healing all manner of diseases, and giving life 
to the dead. All these supernatural works were performed, not 
in a few instances with hesitation and diffidence, hut were very 
frequently repeated through a series of years; so that all sus¬ 
picion of human management, compact, and imposture, was for 
ever precluded. 

(3.) The design of Christ’s miracles was important, and 
worthy of their Almighty Author, 

The end and purpose for which these miracles were wrought, 
was, to carry on one vast and consistent plan of Providence, 
extending from the creation to the consummation of all things ; 
to establish a system of belief, hope, and practice adapted to the 
warts and conditions of mankind; which had been revealed in 
pavt to the Jew's, and promised to the prophets, and which 
tended to destroy the four great moral evils, so prevalent and 
so pernicious; viz. — atheism, scepticism, immorality, and vice. 
In subservience to their grand object (the confirmation of his 
divine mission), the miracles of Christ were wrought for the 
most benevolent of all purposes, — the alleviation of misery 
in every form; and they carry in them the characters of the 
greatest goodness, as well as of the greatest power. 

Only two of Christ’s miracles bear any marks of seve¬ 
rity; viz. his suffering the demons to enter the herd 
6f swine, (Matt. viii. 28—34. Markv. 12—17.) and his 
causing the fig-tree to wither away. 

[i.] As to the destruction of the swine, though commonly 
regarded as a miraculous work, it was in point of fact not a 
miracle. He did not command , but only permitted, the demons 
to enter the swine; for which permission several satisfactoiy 
reasons may be assigned. For, if the owners of the swine were 
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Jews, as there is every reason to believe, they were justly 
punished for their deliberate violation of their laws, which 
prohibited the keeping of swine; and if they were Gentiles , 
Christ might have permitted the demons to enter the swine, 
to convince them of the sanctity and divinity of the Jewish laws 
(which they we.'e accustomed to ridicule), and further, it may be, 
to punish them for laying a snare in the way of the Jews. 

[ii,] In causing the barren fig-tree to wither away, Jesus 
Christ neither invaded private property, nor did any injury to 
the community at large; but by this action he d : ctated an im¬ 
pressive and important moral lesson both to his disciples and to 
all mankind; viz. That if we neglect or wilfully misemploy 
our opportunities of improvement in religious knowledge and in 
holiness, we must expect to be withered like the barren fig-tree 
before the displeasure of the Lord Jesus, when he shall eomc to 
judge the world. 

(1-.) Consider further the greatness of Christ’s Miracles. 

The diseases which he healed were incurable, inveterate, and 
had baffled every attempt of art: and this greatness of Christ’s 
miracles secures them against the suspicion of imposture. Im¬ 
postors usually satisfy themselves with little tricks , because they 
arc less open to suspicion, and usually gain credit. 

(5.) Observe also the persons by whom these miracles 
were accomplished. 

They were wrought hy persons who were known to be poor, 
unlearned, of low condition, and destitute of great friends and 
powerful patrons; who gave other proofs of their mission, and 
diil not rest the whole of their cause upon miracles, but likewise 
insisted upon the reasonableness of the doctrines which they 
offered to examination. Further, they were offered by persons 
who appealed to God, and declared that they would perform 
them. 

t 

(G.) The persons, before whom the miracles were 
wrought, claim our especial notice. 

They were wrought in a learned age, and before people who 

were not easily deluded, and they were stigmatised by the name 
of magic. 

(7.) The manner, too, in which these miracles were 
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performed is equally worthy of attention for its publicity, 
simplicity, and disinterestedness. 

(8.) Another circumstance, which confirms the validity 
and truth of these miracles, is, the effects produced by 
them. 

Numbers who were spectators of them yielded to conviction, 
and embraced the Gospel. 

(9.) Lastly, the reality of the miracles of Christ and 
his apostles was never denied. 

Both Jewish and Heathen opposers of the Christian faith 
were constrained, however reluctantly, to admit the reality of 
the miracles of Christ and his apostles; though they ascribed 
them to magic, and denied the divine commission of him who 
performed them. 

VIII. A brief examination of a few of the principal 
Miracles related in the New Testament. 

1. The Conversion of JVntcr into Wine. (Johnii. 1—10.) 

The Jewish weddings continued seven days: during the nuptial 
feast, from the poverty of the bridegroom and bride, or perhaps from 
the number of guests being greater than was expected, there was a de¬ 
ficiency of wine. Jesus commanded the servants to fill the vessels 
with water up to the brim; it was therefore impossible to mix any wine. 
The servants alone were privy to the process ; and the governor of the 
feast gives his attestation to the miraculous supply in so easy and na¬ 
tural a manner, that we cannot but esteem it beyond the reach of 
artifice. 

9. The miraculous Feeding of five thousand men , besides women 
and children, (Matt. xiv. 15 — 21 . Mark vi. 55 — 44 . Johnvi. 
5 — 13 .) 

The orderly disposition of the multitude, in ranks by hundreds and 
by fifties, exposed the miraculous operation to the view of all; so that 
deception was impossible; The gathering up of twelve baskets full of 
fragments is a proof that they had plenty of food ; and the circumstance 
of the people being desirous to make Christ a King (for which lie re¬ 
buked them on the following day) is a further proof of the reality of 
the miracle, and of the impression which it had made. 

3. The Healing of the Paralytic. (Matt. ix. 2—8. Markii. 
4 —12. Lukev. 18 —26.) 
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TliN miracle was wrought in the presence of many witnesses, some 
of whom were enemies to Jesus Christ. The manner in which the 
sick man was presented is unparalleled, and shows the confidence 
which he and others had in Christ’s power of healing him. The 
manner, too, in which Christ addressed him, is still more striking, be¬ 
ginning with the remission of his sins, without saying any thing con¬ 
cerning his malady. 

4. The Giving of Sight to a man who had been born blind. 
(John ix. 1—7.) 

There arc many remarkable circumstances in this miracle. The 
man had not become blind by any accident which admits of relief. 
He was born bli/ul. He did not ask to be restored to sight: thus 
there was no room for suspicion on his part. 

The question pioposed by the disciples (John ix. 1,2.), proves that 
the man’s blindness was from his birth; but the answer was so little in 
unison with their notions, that it never could have entered their minds 
if they had not hoard it from Jesus. The mode employed for giving 
this man sight was utterly inadequate to produce the effect which fol¬ 
lowed. Lastly, the miracle was performed in public, and immediately 
subjected to the strictest possible scrutiny. • 

5. The Cure, hi/ Veter and John, of a man who had been Lame 

from his Birth (Acts iii. 1—10.), is equal!t/ remarkable. 

\ 

The man's person and lameness were universally known in Jeru¬ 
salem ; a perfect cure was instantaneously wrought; and the trans¬ 
action immediately underwent a severe examination, the effect of 
which was only to make the*miracle still more widely known. 

G The raising of the daughter of Jairus to life. (Matt. ix. 
18—2(j. Mark v. 22—43. Luke viii. 41—56.) 

Though all the circumstances in the account of this miracle have the 
aspect of the most natural and unexpected occurrences (which could 
neither have been combined by human contrivance nor anticipated by 
human foresight), no circumstance was wanting, either to ascertain tt^p 
reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent ostentation or design, 
to give it the most unquestionable publicity. 

7. The Raising of the Widow's Son from the Dead at Natn. 
(Luke vii. 11—15.) 

The fact of the young man’s death was indisputable: a considerable 
number of her townsmen accompanied his mother who was following 
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his remains to tiie grave: and in their presence the miracle was instan¬ 
taneously and publicly performed. 

8. The Resurrection of Lazarus from the Bead. (John xi.) 

The precise time of Christ’s arrival at Bethany gave his enemies an 
opportunity of observing the transaction. “ Many of the Jews had 
come to Martha and Mary : ” and the restoring of Lazarus to life has 
every character of a miracle. For it was instantaneously and publicly 
performed before credible witnesses; it was independent of second 
causes; and the end for which it was performed was important, for it 
was, to attest the divine mission of the Son of God. 

IX. The most remarkable of all the miracles related 
in the New Testament, is the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, and it demands a distinct examin¬ 
ation. 

1. As to Christ’s rnorniiTic declarations concerning his 
death and resurrection. 

Jesus repeatedly predicted the circumstances of his death and resur¬ 
rection to his disciples. Now, when he did this, he either did or did 
not foresee his resurrection. If he did not foresee it, with what hopes 
did In' comfort his disciples ? and why did he voluntarily offer himself 
to death, and actually endure the ignominious death of crucifixion? 
If he did foresee that he should rise again, he could not have believed 
it, but only on the experience he had already made of his power of giving 
sight to thu blind, health to the sick, and (above all) life to the dead. 
His miracles therefore must be true; and, if so, he then possesssd suf¬ 
ficient power to raise himself to life. 

No one can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrection, who considers 
that it was on this very account that the chief priests and pharisees set a 
watch at the sepulchre. 

2. Evidence of the reality of the resurrection. 

It is an undisputed fact that Jesus died upon the cross and was 
interred in the sepulchre; at which the Jews took the precaution of 
placing a military guard. After the resurrection, the Jews reported 
that the disciples stole the body away while the guard were sleeping j 
a circumstance so manifestly improbable as well as false, that Matthew, 
though he faithfully records the report, does not offer a syllable to 
refute it. 

Consider further, 

(1.) The terror of the timid disciples, and the paucity of their num¬ 
ber ; the season— that of the great annual festival, the Passover, when 
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Jerusalem was full of people, and when also, it being the time of the 
full moon, the night was very light. 

(‘J.) Is it probable that so many men, as composed the guard, would 
all fall asleep in the open air at once? 

(.>.) If the soldiers were nil asleep, they could not know what was 
doing in the meantime; would not the noise, made in opening the 
sepulchre, have awakened some, if not the whole of them? and if any 
of them were awake, would they not soon have alarmed the rest, and 
prevented such an attempt? 

(-1.) Resides, are the appearances of composure and regularity in the 
tomb consistent with the hurry and trepidation of thieves, stealing when 
an armed guard is at hand, and in a moonlight night l 

(5.) Rut observe the conduct of the mlers. Why did not they 
order the apostles to l) f seized? Why did they not command the 
soldiers to he punished? Why did they not bring the whole to a 
judicial determination? Why is this neglect in men who had been so 
anxious to have a guard placed upon the sepulchre ? Why did they 
never alter charge the disciples or apostles themselves with having stolen 
the body ? 

Objection. — Christ did not show himself to the Chief Priests 
and Jews. 


A n.sw nit.— For this very satisfactory reasons may be assigned. 

[i. | It is not probable that the Jews would have submitted to that 
evidence. 

[ii.J If Jesus had appeared to them after his resurrection, and they 
had acknowledged him to be the Messiah, it is most probable that the 
persons who made this objection would not have been satisfied, but 
would have suspected, and would have represented, the whole as an 
artithe and imposture. Or, it might have been said that they wore 

haunted with spectres, and consequently that their testimony was of 
no value. 

[m.] It they had remained unconvinced, the fact would have been 
questioned; if they had been convinced, without honesty or resolution 
to declare the truth, the fact would still have been doubtful; and, if 
they had been convinced, and had acknowledged Jesus to have been 
the Messiah or Christ, loud would have been the clamour of a combin- 
atmn, and the progress and prevalence of Christianity would have 
been ascribed to the secular influence of its advocates. 


5. I he Cuauactw OF THE WiTNLssi's also proves the truth 
of the Resurrection of Christ. Observe, 

0 *) *1 lie Condition ot these witnesses. 
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They were mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
were unequal to the task of imposing upon others. 

(2.) Their Number , and also the number of the different 
appearances of Jesus Christ, which was more than sufficient to 
establish any fact. 

Seven different Jewish Whiteds have related or mentioned not fewer 
than eleven distinct appearances of Jesus Christ at different hours of the 
day and at different places; and on one occasion to “ above five hun¬ 
dred” persons. 

(.3.) The Incredulity of the witnesses, and their slowness in 
believing the resurrection of Christ. 

(4.) The Moral Impossibility of their succeeding in palming an 
imposition upon the world. Because, 

[i.] It is inconceivable that a man should willingly expose himself 
to all sorts of punishment—even to death itself—on purpose to testify 
a matter of fact which he knew to he false. 

[//.] Although theie should have been one person so disposed, it can¬ 
not be imagined — indeed it would be the height of absurdity to 
imagine, — that numbers would have formed the same, resolution. 

[»«.] Though a great number of persons should have agreed together 
to attest a falsehood, yet it is incredible that they should bear witness 
to it, who considered perfidy and lying as sins utterly inconsistent with 
their salvation : neither could it be supposed or expected of those, who, 
if they allowed the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be a fiction, must 
also allow that they had followed an imaginary Messiah. 

[iu.] Such a mutual concert or agreement could never have been so 
carried on, but that some of them, in order to avoid punishment, or to 
gain reward, would have disclosed the whole inliigue. 

[/■.] The very same principles, which had dissolved their mutual 
tidily , would more probably break off their mutual treachery. It 
cannot reasonably be supposed that those disciples, who were scattered 
when their master was crucified, would afterwards conspire to affirm a 
bgld and unprincipled falsehood. 

( 5 .) Observe the Facts, which they themselves avow. 

Their testimony relates to facts, in which it was impossible that they 
could have been deceived; such as the seeing, touching, sitting at table 
and conversing with, their risen Master. 

(6.) Consider further the Agreement of their evidence. 

They all unanimously deposed that Christ rose from the dead. 
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(7.) Observe also the Tribunals before which they gave evi¬ 
dence, and the multitude of people by whom their testimony was 
scrutinised,—by Jews and Heathens, philosophers and rabbis, and 
by a vast number of persons who went annually to Jerusalem: 
for Providence so ordered those circumstances, that the testi¬ 
mony of the apostles might be unsuspected. 

(8.) Take notice also of the Time, when this evidence was given. 

Only throe days after the crucifix ion they declared that Christ was 
risen again, as he had foretold. Would impostors act thus? 

( 9 .) Consider likewise the riaee where the apostles bore their 
testimony to the resurrection. 

'They preached a risen Saviour in tho synagogues, and in the prac- 
torimn, at Jerusalem, the very city where he had been ignoniiniously 
crucified. 

(lo.) Consider the Motives which induced the apostles to 
publish the fact of Christ’s resurrection. 

It was not to acquire fame, riches, or glory, but to found on this 
fact a series of exhortations to repentance, faith, and holiness; —topics 
these which were never proposed by an impostor. At the same time, 
they lived as no impostor ever did, and v\ ere enabled to appeal to their 
conveit* for the sanctity, justice, and unblamable tenour of their own 
lives. 

(ll.) Lastly, the Miuaclks performed by these witnesses in 
the name of Jesus Christ, after the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, and the success which attended their 
preaching throughout the world, arc God’s testimony to the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, as well as to their veracity 
in proclaiming it. 

On the miraculous fact of Christ’s resurrection, the first 
four of the Criteria above noticed (see p. 35. supra), are 
most clearly to be discerned. With regartl to the la§t 
two, (see p. 35.) we may remark, that the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted as a perpetual memorial of the death of 
Jesus Christ; and that the weekly festival of the Lord’s 
Day (or Sunday) commemorates the miraculous fact of 
his resurrection. These memorials, it must be observed, 
were instituted at the very time when the circumstances 
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to which they relate took place, and they have been ob¬ 
served throughout the Christian world, in all ages to the 
present time. 

X. A Comparison of the Scripture Miracles with pre¬ 
tended Pagan and Popish Miracles. 

Counterfeit miracles are no proof that the miracles, re¬ 
lated in the New Testament, are not real: the more 
strictly such pretended miracles are investigated, the 
more defective is the evidence adduced for them. For, 

1. The scene of most of them is laid in remote countries and 
in distant ages. 

2. They were performed in ages of gross ignorance, when the 
common people were likely to be deceived, and were wrought in 
secrecy. 

'5. They were performed by persons of high rank, who were 
held in the profoundcst veneration by the common people, and 
were never subjected to any scrutiny. 

4. The heathen miracles were designed to support the esta¬ 
blished religion, and were engrafted upon the superstitious notions 
of the vulgar. 

5. They are not vouched to us by any credible testimony. 

6. They were not credited by the intelligent andjudicious even 
among the heathen. 

The same remarks are equally applicable to the pretended 
popish miracles. 

But the contrary is the case with respect to the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, the reality of which is sub¬ 
stantiated by the most positive and irresistible evidence. 


Section 111. — On Prophecy. 

I. Prophecy defined. * 

Prophecy is a miracle of knowledge, a declaration, or 
description, or representation of something future, beyond 
the power of human sagacity to discern or to calculate; 
and it is the highest evidence that can be given of su- 
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pcrnatural communion with the Deity, and of the truth 
of a revelation from God. 

II. Difference between the pretended predictions of 
Heathen Oracles ; and the Prophecies contained in the 
Scriptures. 

The oracles of the antient heathens were delivered 
either for the purpose of satisfying some trivial curiosity, 
or to abet the designs of some ambitious leader. They 
uttered no spontaneous predictions. Those, who con¬ 
ducted them, threw various obstacles in the way of inquiry 
by sacrifices, &c. Sometimes, the gods were not in a hu¬ 
mour to be consulted: at other times, when no means of 
evasion remained, the answers given were ambiguous or 
delusive ; and whenever the oracles failed, there was al¬ 
ways some subterfuge to which the priests had recourse. 
If an evil event took place, when an auspicious one had 
been promised, this was ascribed to the fault of the in¬ 
quirer. Something defective in the sacrifices was dis¬ 
covered, when too late ; or the gods were averse to him. 
If the contrary proved to be the case, this was ascribed to 
the intercession of the priests. 

Widely different are the prophecies contained in the 
Scriptures: for, 

]. They were delivered without solicitation, and were 
pronounced openly before the people : and the prophet 
knew himself to be exposed to capital punishment, if any 
one of his predictions were to be overthrown. The events 
foretold were often complicated and remote ; depending 
on the arbitrary will of man, and arising from a great 
variety of causes, which concurred to bring them to pass, 

2. Some were accomplished shortly after they were 
delivered ; others somewhat later; and others had a still 
more distant object. But the different events foretold 
were so connected with each other,' that the most distant 
bordered pretty nearly upon some others, the accom¬ 
plishment of which was preparatory to the fulfilment of 
the last. The fulfilment of the first served to raise an 
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expectation of those which were distant, and the accom¬ 
plishment of the last served to confirm the first. 

3. A large portion of the scripture-propliccies was 
committed to writing, and left open to public examin¬ 
ation : this is a test, which the spurious predictions of 
the heathens could never endure. 

III. The Use and Intent of Prophecy was,— to raise 
expectation, and to soothe the mind with hope ; to main¬ 
tain the faith of a particular providence, and the assur¬ 
ance of a promised Redeemer; and to attest the divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

, IV. Of the Chain of Prophecy. 

The scripture-prophecies respect contingencies too 
wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or to 
effect. Many of those which arc found in the Old Tes¬ 
tament foretold unexpected changes in the distribution 
of earthly power: and, whether they announced the 
fall of flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, 
the e . cut has minutely corresponded with the prediction. 
These prophecies form a regular chain or system, which 
may be reduced to four classes ; viz. 

1. Prophecies relating to the Jewish Nation in parti¬ 
cular. 

2. Prophecies relating to the neighbouring nations or 
empires. 

3. Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah. 

4. Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his 

apostles. + 


V 

Class I. — Prophecies relating to the Jewish Nation in particular. 

1. Predictions concerning the Posterity of Abraham. — 
Gen. xii. 1. xlvi. 3. Exod. xxxii. 13* Gen. xiii. 16. 
xv. 5. xvii. 2. 4—6. xxii. 17. xxvii. 4. xxviii. 14. 
xxxii. 12. xxxv. 11. 

» 

See the fulfilment of these predictions, as it respects the Jews 
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(to omit the increase of Abraham’s other posterity), in Exod. i. 
7.9. 12. Numb, xxiii. 10. Dcut. i. 10. x. 22. Ezck. xvi. 7. 
Ueb. vi. 12. In less than five hundred years after the first of 
the above predictions was delivered, the number of the Israelites 
amounted to six hundred thousand men, besides women and 
children. 

2. Prophecies concerning Ishmael. — Compare Gen. 
xvi. 10 —12. xvii. 20 . and xxv. 12 — 18 . 

From him descended the various tribes of Arabs, whose num¬ 
bers and manner of living have ever since been, and to this very 
day arc, a verification of the predictions respecting them. 

3. It was foretold that the Posterity of Abraham y Isaac y 

and Jacoby should possess the land of Canaan: so that, 
though they should be expelled thence for their sins, yet 
their title should endure, and they should be resettled in 
it, and there continue in peace to the end-of the world. 
(See Gen. xii. 7. xiii. 14 , 15. 17* xv. 18 —21 . Exod. iii. 
8.17. Gen. xvii. 7, 8.) * 

% 

Accordingly, the Jews enjoyed this land for above a thousand 
years: and when the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin were 
carried into captivity, it was announced that it should be for 
seventy years: which the event proved to be true, and they con¬ 
tinued in possession of Canaan, for six hundred years, until the 
final subversion of their polity by Titus. Although the ten tribes 
carried captive by Shalmaneser, and the body of the two tribes 
who were carried into captivity by Titus, are not now in Canaan; 
yet since the time of their final restoration has not arrived, this 
is no objection against these antient prophecies, but a fulfilment 
of others: besides, we have reason to believe that the Jews will 
ultimately be restored to their native country. 

4. The twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy con¬ 
tains most striking Predictions concerning the Jews, which 
have literally be™ fulfilled during their subjection to the 
Chaldaeans and Romans, and in later times in all nations 
where they have been dispersed. To specify a very few 
particulars • — 
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(1.) Moses foretold that their enemies would besiege and 
take their cities: 

This prophecy was fulfilled by Sliishak King of Egypt, Shal¬ 
maneser King of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiplmnes, 
Sosius and Herod, and, finally, by Titus. 

(2.) Moses foretold grievousfotnines during those sieges, 
so that thcyshoidd eat the Jlcsh of their sons and daughters. 

This was fulfilled, six hundred years after the time of Moses, 
among the Israelites, when Samaria was besieged by the King of 
Assyria ; again, about nine hundred years after Moses among the 
Jews, during the siege of Jerusalem, before the Bain lonish cap¬ 
tivity; and, finally, fifteen hundred years after his time, during 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

(3.) Moses predicted that the Jews should be few in 
number. 

This was literally fulfilled by immense numbers perishing by 
famine during the last siege of Jerusalem, after which many thou¬ 
sands were sold; and also after their final overthrow' by Hadrian, 
when many thousands were sold, and those for whom purchasers 
could not be found (Moses bad foretold that ?io man would bug 
them) were transported into Egypt, where very many perished by 
shipwreck or famine; and others were massacred. Yet notwith¬ 
standing all their miseries and oppressions, they still continue a 
separate people, and have become “ an astonishment and a bye- 
word among the nations.” 

5. Josiah was prophetically announced by name, 
(1 Kings xiii. 2.) three hundred and sixty-one years be¬ 
fore the event. 

The fulfilment of this prophecy was remarkable, plainly show¬ 
ing it to be, not from man, but from God. (2 Kings xxxiii. 15.) 

fa. The utter Subversion of Idolatry among the Jews, 
foretold by Isaiah (ii. 18—21.), was fulfilled after their 
return from the Babylonish Captivity. 

The calamities, denounced against them by the same prophet, 
on account of their wickedness, within two hundred years after¬ 
wards overtook them. (Isa. iii. 1—14. compared with 2 Chron. 
xxxvi.) And, on the capture of Jersusalcm by the Chaldacans, a 

D 
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few poor people were left* to till the land, as Isaiah had prophe¬ 
sied. (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. compared with Jer. xxxix. 10.) 

7. Jeremiah foretold the Conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the consequent captivity of the Jem. 

These were literally accomplished. Compare Jer. xxvii. 3—7. 
with xxxix. 11—14. And although the predictions of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel concerning Zedekiah appeared to contradict each 
other, none were fulfilled in the event; Zedckiah seeing the King 
of Hah} Ion at Jerusalem, who commanded his eyes to be put out, 
and being carried to Habylou where he died. 

8. While Ezekiel wa n a captive in Chahhca, he pro¬ 
phesied (v. 12. and viii.) that the Jews, who remained in 
Judaea, should be punished for their wickedness. In a 
very few years all the evils predicted literally came upon 
them by the Chakheans. 

<). The profanation of the temple by Antiochus Epi- 
phancs was foretold by Daniel (viii.) four hundred and 
eight years before the accomplishment of the predic¬ 
tion. The same prophet also foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the cessation of the Jewish sacrifices 
and oblations. 

10. llosca foretold the present state of the people of 
Israel in these words:—“ They shall be wanderers among 
the nations.” (ix. 17.) 


Clas>, II. — Prophecies relating to the Nations or Empires that were 
neighbouring to the Jews. 

1. The once prosperous city of Tyre , as Ezekiel had 

foretold, (xxvi. 3 5. 11. 21.) is now become like “ the 

top of a rock, a place for fishers to dry their nets onJ’ 

2. The Prophecies concerning Egypt (see Isai. xix. 

Jer. xliii. 8 13. and xlvi. and Ezek. xxix.—xxxii. 

particularly Ezek. xxix. 15. 10. and xxx. 6. 12, 13.) 
have been signally fulfilled. 

Not long after these predictions were delivered, this country 
was successively attacked and conquered by the Babylonians and 
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Persians j next it became subject to the Macedonians, then to the 
Romans, after them to the Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and 

is now a province of the Turkish empire. And the denunciation_ 

“ I will make her rivers dry,” is fulfilled by the generally neglected 
state of the numerous canals with which Egypt was antiently 
intersected. 

3. The doom of Ethiopia was foretold by Isaiah, 
(xviii. 1—6. xx. 3—5. and xliii. 3.) and by Ezekiel, 
(xxx. 4*—6.) 

This country was invaded by Sennacherib, King of Assyria, or 
by Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyscs, King of Persia. 
About the time of Christ’s birth, it was ravaged by the Homans, 
and it has since been ravaged successively by the Saracens, 
Turks, and Giagas. 

4«. Such an “ utter end ” has been made of Nineveh , 
agi*-eably to the predictions of Nahum (i. 8, 9. ii. 8—13. 
iii. 17—19.) and Zephaniah (ii. 13—J5.), that its very site 
cannot be precisely ascertained. 

5. Babylon is made “ a desolation for ever,” as Isaiah 
(xiii. 4. 19—22. xliv. 27.) and Jeremiah (1. 38. Ii. 7- 3G, 
.37. 64.) had severally foretold. 

This city was taken, when Belshazzar and his thousand princes 
were drunk at a great feast, after Cyrus had turned the conrse of 
the Euphrates, which ran through the midst of it, and so drained 
its waters that the river became easily fordable for his soldiers to 
enter the city. Its site cannot now be exactly determined. 

6. Daniel predicted the overthrow, in succession, of the 
Jour great Empires (Jantiquity; the Babylonian, Persian, 

Grecian, and Roman. (Dan. ii. 39, 40. vii. 17—24. viii.) 

This prediction has literally been fulfilled: but neither 
thc.rise of the last thre£, nor their fall, could have been 
foreseen by men. 


Class III.-—Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as 

d 2 
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Adam’s fall had made it necessary, the mercy of God 
was pleased to foretell. And as the time for its accom¬ 
plishment drew near, the predictions concerning it gra¬ 
dually became so clear, that almost every circumstance 
iu the life and character of the most extraordinary per¬ 
sonage, that ever appeared among men, was most dis- 
tinctlv foretold. 

mf m 

The prophecies announcing the Messiah are numerous, 
pointed, and particular. They not only foretell that a 
Messiah should come; but they also specify the precise 
Time when he was to come ; the Dignity of his Character , 
that he should be God and man together; from whom 
he was to be descended; the Place where he was to be 
born; the circumstances of his Birth , Manner of Life 
and Doctrine, his Sufferings and Death; Itcsurredion and 
Ascension *; and the Abolition of the Jewish Covenant by 
the introduction of the Gospel. — See a Table of the 
principal Prophecies relative to the Messiah, in the Ap¬ 
pendix, No. VII. 

The connection of the predictions belonging to the 
Messiah, with those which are confined to the Jewish 
people, gives additional force to the argument from pro¬ 
phecy affording a strong proof of the intimate union 
which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful 
pretensions of human imposture, and the daring opposi¬ 
tion of human power. The plan of prophecy was so 
wisely constituted, that the passions and prejudices of the 
Jews, instead of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the 
person to whom they referred, the suffering and crucified 
Saviour, who had been promised. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that most of these predictions were delivered 
nearly, and some of them more than three thousand 
years ago. Any one of them is sufficient to indicate a 
prescience more than human; but the collective force of 
all taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of Omniscience, than 
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the establishment of their authenticity. And this, even 
at so remote a period as the present, we have already 
seen, is placed beyond all doubt. 


Class IV. — Prophecies by Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 

Jesus Christ foretold, 

1. The Circumstances of his oiun Death ; Matt. xvi. 21. Mark x. 
33, 34. Matt. xx. 18, 19. xxvi. 23. 31. all which were most 
minutely accomplished. 

2. His Resurrection; Matt. xvi. 21. xxvi. 32. fulfilled in Matt, 
xxviii. 

3. The Descent of the Holy Spirit; Luke xxiv.49. Mark xvi. 
17, 18. fulfilled in Acts ii. 

4 The Destruction of Jerusalem with all its preceding signs and 
its concomitant circumstances; (Matt. xxiv. 1—28. Mark xiii. 
1—23. Luke xxi. 5—24.) and the very generation that heard 
the prediction lived to be the miserable witnesses of its accom¬ 
plishment. 

5. The Spread of Christianity; and both sacred and profane 
historians bear testimony to the rapid propagation of the Gospel. 

The character of the age, in which the Christian Faith was first 
propagated, must be considered. 

It was not barbarous and uncivilised, but was remarkable for 
those improvements by which the human faculties were strength¬ 
ened. 

The profession of Christianity was followed by no worldly 
advantage, but, on the contrary, with proscriptions and persecu¬ 
tions. 

Sceptics, particularly Mr. Gibbon, have endeavoured 
to account for the miraculous success of Christianity 
fropi causes merely human; viz. 

(1.) The inflexible and intolerant Zeal of the first Chris¬ 
tians* 

This indeed lftight supply Christians with that fortitude which 
should keep them firm to their principles: but it could hardly be 
of service in converting infidels. No intolerance, however, existed 
among.the primitive Christians; but, on the contrary, among 
their heathen persecutors. 
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(2.) The Doctrine of a Future Life . 

The success which attended the preaching of this doctrine was 
owing rather to the demonstration of the Spirit and of power 
that accompanied it, than to the doctrine itself, which was by no 
means suited cither to the expectations or the wishes of the 
Pagans in general. Men must have believed the Gospel, generally, 
before they believed the doctrine of a future life on its authority. 

(3.) The Miraculous Powers ascribed to the Primitive 
Church. 

The actual possession of such powers by the apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity has already been proved. Hut when the 
numerous pretended miracles ascribed to the popular deities of 
the heathen, and the contc..ipt in which they were held by the 
philosophers, and by other thinking men, are considered, the 
miracles ascribed to the first propagators of Christianity must 
have created a prejudice against their cause, which nothing could 
have subdued but miracles really and visibly performed. 

(1*.) The Virtues of the first Christians, 

These Mr. Gibbfin reduces to a mean and timid repentance for 
sios, and zeal in supporting the reputation of their society. But 
such virtues would have equally excited opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity. The infidel historian does not account for the exem¬ 
plary virtues of the first Christians; whose virtues arose from 
their faith, and not their faith from their virtues. 

(.5.) The Union and Discipline of the Christian Republic , 
ns he terms the Christian Church. 

But it is an incontrovertible fact, that the Gospel was propa¬ 
gated, before its professors were sufficiently numerous to establish 
a discipline, or to form themselves into a society. 

V. Notwithstanding the variety and force of the evi¬ 
dence in favour of Christianity, its opposers continue to 
raise a variety of objections; viz. 

Objection 1 . — The rejection of Christianity by the 
unbelieving Jews, in the time of Christ, and also by the 
greater part of the Gentiles, 

In reply to this objection, we may 

Answer 1.—As to the Jews —That the Almighty does not 
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force the judgment, and that their wickedness and strong preju¬ 
dices blinded their understandings, and prevented them from 
receiving the evidences of the Gospel. Anger, resentment, self- 
interest, and worldly-mindedness induced the scribes and pharisees 
to reject Christ and cause him to be put to death, and to prevail 
upon the people at large to reject the Gospel. Such were the 
principal causes of the infidelity of the Jews and of their rejee- 
tion of Christ at first: nor is it difficult to conceive what may be 
the reasons of their persisting in their infidelity now. For 

(l.) In the first place, on the part of the Jews, most (if not 
all) the same reasons which gave birth to their infidelity, continue 
to nourish it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hopes and 
expectations of worldly greatness, and the false Christs and false 
prophets who at different times have risen up among them. To 
which may be added their want of charitableness towards Chris¬ 
tians, and their continuing to live insulated from the rest of man¬ 
kind. 

(2.) Secondly, on the part of the world, the obstacles arc, 
the prevalence of Mohammedism, and other false religions, the 
schisms of Christians, the unholy lives of many nominal Chris¬ 
tians, and the cruelties, which have at various times been inflicted 
on this unhappy people. So far, however, is the infidelity of the 
Jews from being an objection to the truth of the Gospel, that, on 
the contrary, it affords us a great number of unsuspected wit¬ 
nesses to the truth of the Old Testament: and many predictions 
of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, are remark¬ 
ably fulfilled. It is also a great advantage to the Christian Reli¬ 
gion, to have been first preached and propagated in a nation of 
unbelievers: for nothing but divine truth could have stood the 
trial, and triumphed over all opposition. 

Answer 2. — With regard to the rejection of the Gospel by 
the Gentii.ks, many of the preceding observations on the infidc- 
. lity of the Jews are equally applicable to them. Both Jews and 
Gentiles were influenced by the prejudices of education, — by 
hatred of the pure morality of the Gospel,—by the temporal 
inconveniences which attended the profession of Christianity, 
and the temporal advantages to be obtained by rejecting or 
opposing it,—by the mean appearance, which Christ had made 
in the world,—and by his ignominious death, which they knew 
not how to reconcile with the divine power ascribed to him by 
his disciples. 

i) 4f 
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The Gentiles also had other causes of unbelief peculiar to 
themselves, viz. the high notion entertained by them, of the 
efficacy of magic, of charms and incantations, and of the power 
of demons and demi-gods; — their indifference about re lgion 

iu general, —the utter incompatibility of Christianity with the 
established worship of their several countries, —the bad opinion 

which they had of the Jews in general, of whom Christians were 
for some time accounted to be a sect,-the false doctrines and 
crimes ofhrretical teachers and vicious professors of Christianity, 
and, lastly, the antiquity of paganism. 

Omi kotion 2.— The prevalence of Mohammed/ M over 
a considerable portion of the world. 


Answer. — The propheeie are fulfilled, when all parts of the 
world shall have health" offer of Christianity; but it by no means 
follows that it shall be upheld among them by a mrpclc. The 
present state of those countries, where the Koran is received, 
is an accomplishment of prophecy; inasmuch as it was foretold 
that such an apostasy would take place. The rapid progress of 
JMohammedism is not to be compared with the propagation of 
Christianity; for Mohammed came into the world at a time 
exactly suited to his purposes, when its policy and civil state were 
favourable to a new and ambitious conqueror : and he availed 
himsolf of every means, especially force of arms, to promote the 
diffusion of his pretended revelation. 


Objection 3. — Christianity is known only to a small 
portion of mankind. 

A nsw ell. — For one who professes deism, we shall find in the 
world one thousand who profess Christianity. 

The partial propagation of the Gospel, with the other objec¬ 
tions brought against Christianity, having rendered its divine 
original a matter of dispute, the tendency of these disputes has 
been to separate the wheat from the chaff, and to make Christies 
draw their religion from the Scriptures alone. 

The not having more evidence for the truth of the Gospel is 
not a sufficient reason for rejecting that which we already have. 
If such evidence were irresistible , it would restrain the voluntary 
powers too innch, to answer the purpose of trial and probation. 
“ Men’s moral probation may be, whethei they will take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial consideration; and afterwards, 
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whether they will act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
they have.” Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irre¬ 
sistible, it would leave no room for internal evidence. They who 
sincerely act, or endeavour to act, according to the just result of 
the probabilities in natural and revealed religion, seldom fail of 
proceeding further: while those, who act in a contrary manner, 
necessarily fail to perceive the force of the evidences for the truth 
of the Gospel. 

VI. Objections have been made to the darkness and 
uncertainty of prophecy, which have been ascribed, 
1. To its Language , and, 2. To the Indistinctness of its 
Representations. 

A ns wen 1 . —With regard to prophetic Language , as pro¬ 
phecy is a peculiar species of writing, it is natural to expect a 
peculiarity in the language of which it makes use. Sometimes it 
employs plain terms, but most commonly figurative ones. It has 
symbols of its own, which are common to all the prophets; and 
these symbols have their appropriate rules of interpretation. 

Answer 2.— With respect to the alleged Indistinct Repre¬ 
sentations of events predicted, it should be remembered, that, if 
some prophecies be obscure, others are clear: the latter furnish 
a proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures, the former contain 
nothing against it. Some predictions were to have their accom¬ 
plishment in the early ages of the church, while others were 
designed for the benefit of those who lived in after ages. 

Answer 3. — Another rcasog for throwing a veil over the 
face of prophecy will appear on considering the nature of the 
subject. Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, 
that the fate of nations depends upon them; and they are to be 
brought into existence by the instrumentality of men. In ,the 
present form of prophecy, men are left entirely to themselves: 
and they fulfil the prophecies without intending, or thinking, 
or knowing that they do so. The accomplishment strips off the 
veil, and then the evidence from prophecy appears in all its 
splendour. 
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Chapter V. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIRATION OF TIIE SCRIPTURES. 

SrcTiov I. — The System of Doctrine and the Moral Precepts, which 
are delivered in the Scriptures, are so excellent and so perfectly holy, 
that the Persons who published them to the World, must have de¬ 
rived them from a purer and more exalted Source than their own 
Meditations. 

Tin: sacred volume opens with an account of the 
creation of the world by the Almighty, and of the form¬ 
ation of man in a happy state of purity and innocence. 
In this account there is nothing but what is agreeable 
to right reason, as well as to the most antient traditions 
which have obtained among the nations. 'We arc fur¬ 
ther informed, that man fell from that state by sinning 
against his Maker; and that sin brought death into the 
world, together with all the miseries to which the human 
race is now obnoxious : but that the merciful Parent of 
our being, in his great goodness and compassion, was 
pleased to make such revelations and discoveries of bis 
mercy, as laid a proper foundation for the faith and hope 
of his o(Tending creatures, and for the exercise of reli¬ 
gion towards him. (Gen. iii.) Accordingly, the religion 
delivered in the Scriptures Is the religion of man in his 
lapsed state: and every one, who impartially and care¬ 
fully investigates and considers it, will find that one 
scheme of religion and of moral duty, substantially the 
same, is carried throughout the whole, till it was brought 
to its full perfection and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. 
This religion may be considered principally under three 
periods; viz. 

1. The Religion of the Patriarchal Times ; 

2. The Doctrines and Precepts of the Mosaic Dispens¬ 
ation; and 

3. The Doctrines and Precepts of the Christian Reve- 
Jation. 
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§ J. — A Concise View of the llcligion of the Patriarchal Times. 

The Book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the 
Patriarchal Theology, which taught 

I. Concerning the Nature and Attributes of God: 

That lie is the Creator, Governor, and Preserver of all things; 
that lie is eternal, omniscient, true, omnipotent, holy and just, 
kind, supreme, merciful, long-suffering, gracious towards them 
that fear Him, and that lie is not the Author of Sin. 

II. Concerning the Worship of God : 

The Patriarchs held that it was the duty of men to fear Him, to 
bless Him for mercies received, and to supplicate Him with pro¬ 
found humility,* that the knowledge of God is to he promoted; 
vows made to Him are to be performed, and idolatry is to be 
renounced. With regard to the external rites of religion, the 
most antient on record is that of offering sacrifice; and the Sab¬ 
bath also appears to have been observed by the Patriarchs. 

III. With regard to the Moral Duties between man 
and man : 

These likewise are clearly announced, either by way of precept 
or by example; more particularly, the duties of children to honour 
their parents, of parents to instil religious principles into the 
minds of their offspring, and of servants to obey their masters. 
Wars may be waged in a good ^ausc. Anger is sinful in the sight 
of God; strifes are to be avoided; murder is prohibited; hospi¬ 
tality is to be exercised; and injuries are to be forgiven. Matri¬ 
mony is appointed by God, from whom a virtuous wife is to be 
sought by prayer; and a wife is to be subject to her husband. 
Children are the gift of God; and adultery and all impurity arc 
to be avoided. 


§ 2. — A Summary View of the Doctrines and Precepts of the Mosaic 

Dispensation. 

The Mosaic Dispensation was substantially the same 
as that given to the Patriarchs, but with the addition of 
a special covenant made by the Almighty with a parti- 

d 6 
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eular people, for wise and moral purposes worthy of the 
Supreme Being, and beneficial in its results to the whole 
human race. 

I. In the Mosaic Law the essential Unity of God is 
most explicitly inculcated, no less than His undcrived 
self-existence, eternity, immutability, omnipotence, pro¬ 
vidence, justice, mercy, and other perfections. And the 
same sublime representations of the Divine Being and 
Perfections arc made by the prophets and other inspired 
writers among the dews. 

II. Concerning the Duty of Man towards God, — both 
Moses and the Prophets enforce the obligation of loving 
Him, fearing Him, believing in Him, trusting in Ilis pro¬ 
mises, and obeying all His commandments ; together with 
the duties of patience and resignation to the divine will, 
and the internal worship of the heart. 

IIL The belief of a Future State, which was held by 
the Patriarchs, (though not explicitly taught by Moses, 
whose writings presuppose it as a generally adopted 
article of religion,) was transmitted from them to the Is¬ 
raelites, and appears in various parts of the Old Testament. 
\ 

The Book of Job is very explicit on this subject; David has 
spoken of it with great confidence, particularly in Psalms xxi. 
xxxvi. xlix. lxxiii. and cxxxix.; and Solomon expressly alludes 
to it in Prov. v. 21—23. xiv. 32. and Eccles. iii. 16, 17. and 
viii. 11. 13. This doctrine is also inculcated, and presupposed 
as a matter of popular belief, by the prophets Isaiah (xiv. 1 9. 
xxvi. 19—21.), Ilosca (xiii. 14.), Arnos (iv. 12, 13.), and Daniel, 
(xii. 1—3.) 

IV. The Expectation of a Redeemer , which had been 
cherished by the Patriarchs, was also kept up by various 
predictions, delivered by Moses and the prophets. 

V. The Morality of the Jewish Code exhibits a per¬ 
fection and beauty in no respect inferior to its religious 

doctrines and duties. We owe to it the decalogue_a 

manual of duty to God and man, so pure and compre¬ 
hensive, as to be absolutely without parallel s and the 
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sanctions of the remaining enactments of the law are 
such as morality possessed in no other nation. More 
particularly, 

1. It taught humility and meekness. 

2. It prohibited all uncleanness and unnatural lusts, as well as 
drunkenness, gluttony, and all covetous desires. 

3. Our duty towards our neighbour is also clearly set forth 
(Lcvit. xix. 18.), together with all the social and relative duties 
of life. 

4. Every kind of justice was strictly required by the law of 
Moses. Murder was forbidden by the sixth commandment, adul¬ 
tery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. All kinds of vio¬ 
lence, oppression, and fraud were also forbidden. 

5. All hatred and malice were prohibited; nor were kind of¬ 
fices to be confined to brethren and friends; they were also to 
be performed to enemies and to strangers. Nay, mercy was to he 
extended even to the brute creation. 

VI. The Mosaic Dispensation was introductory to 
Christianity. 

The law of Moses, though not absolutely perfect, had a perfec¬ 
tion suited to its kind and design. It was adapted to the genius 
of the people to whom it was given, and calculated to keep them 
distinct from the rest of mankind, and to prevent them from be¬ 
ing involved in the idolatries common among other nations. It 
was at the same time ordained to pre-signify good things to come, 
and to bear a strong attestation to the truth of the Christian 
Religion. 

But, however excellent in itself, and admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it was designed, the Mosaic 
Dispensation was only of a local and temporary nature, 
and preparatory to that fuller manifestation of the divine 
will, which, “ in the fulness of time,” was to be made 
known to the world under the Gospel Dispensation. 

§ 8. — A Summary View of the Doctrines and Precepts of the Gospel 

Dispensation. 

I. The whole Character and Conduct of the Founder 
of Christianity proved him to be a divine person. Never 
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indeed was there so perfect a character, so godlike, ve¬ 
nerable, and amiable, and so utterly remote from that of 
an enthusiast or an impostor. 

II. The Leading Doctrines of the Gospel are worthy 
of the character of the Almighty, and adapted to the 
necessities of mankind. More particularly, 

1. The Account of God and of his Perfections , is worthy of the 
highest and most excellent of all beings. Of all the views of God 
which lmd ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
Him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this short 
but interesting description, of which the scheme of redemption 
affords a sublime illustration— “ Goo is Lovi.!” 

2. What men had, in all ages, wished for in vain — an Atone¬ 
ment for xin (which conscience and their natural notions of divine 
justice taught them to be necessary)— the Sacred Books point 
out in the death of Jesus, which, in consequence of the dignity 
of his person, our reason perceives to have been of sufficient va¬ 
lue to expiate the guilt of innumerable millions. 

The divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the 
Forgiveness of our Sins, through Jesus Christ, upon sincere re¬ 
pentance ; and, our sins being forgiven, we are justified or “ ac¬ 
counted rightcoir- before God, only for the merit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own merits or deservings.” 

4. In the Gospel we find the best principles of comfort and 
refreshment to the soul, under all the calamities and afflictions 
of life, ns well as a rich magazine of all means proper for the 
sanctification of our souls, and our most successful advances in 
true piety. In the Scriptures we sec that the Holy Spirit is 
ready with His mighty aids (which are promised to all who 
humbly pray for them), to assist, enlighten, and strengthen our 
spirits in proportion to our sincere desires and endeavours after 
godliness; and there we arc directed every day and at all times, 
to seek unto God, through Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, 
for his guidance and protection, and are assured that we shall 
never seek his face in vain. 

5. In favour of the Immortality of the Soul, a point so im¬ 
portant, but which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so doubt¬ 
ful, the Scriptures speak in the most decisive language, and hold 
out to the hopes and fears of mankind rewards and punishments 
suited to their nature, and which it is worthy of God to dispense. 
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6. Lastly, in the Gospel we see the dead both small and great 
restored to life, and appearing before the tribunal of God to 
receive a sentence tl according to the deeds done in the body.” 
The glories of heaven, which ate reserved “ for them that love 
a him,” and the everlasting miseries, which will be the terrible 
portion of all the wilfully impenitent workers of iniquity, are 
disclosed in the Scriptures j which alone set forth the true rea¬ 
son of our being in this world, viz, not for enjoy ment, but for 
trial; not to gain temporal pleasures or possessions, but that our 
souls may be disciplined and prepared for immortal honour and 
glory. While the divine displeasure is declared against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, and the most awful 
warnings are denounced against sinners, the means by which they 
may obtain mercy are clearly displayed and oAcred to them. 

In all these doctrines we observe nothing low, or mean, 
or frivolous : every one of them is grand, sublime, and 
worthy of God; everyone of them is most deeply in¬ 
teresting to man ; and, altogether, they make up an infi¬ 
nitely more consistent and rational scheme of belief, than 
the most distinguished sages of antiquity ever did con¬ 
trive, or the most cunning of modern unbelievers can 
possihly invent. 

III. The Moral Precepts of the Gospel are admirably 
adapted to the actual state of mankind. 

1. As to the Duties between man and man, the Gospel particu¬ 
larly enjoins integrity of conduct, charity, forgiveness of injuries. 

2. It lays down the duties incumbent upon us in the several 
relations which we sustain in civil and social life: for instance, 
the mutual duties of governors and subjects, masters and servants, 
husbands and wives, parents and children. 

3. It enforces, and recommends by various considerations, the 
personal duties of sobriety, temperance, chastity, humility, &c.; 
and guards us against an immoderate passion for transient 
worldly riches; while it affords us the best remedies against 
anxious cares, excessive sorrows, and desponding fears. While it 
enjoins trust in God, it directs us to the use of all honest and 
proper means and industry on our parts. 

4. The Holiness of the moral precepts of the Gospel is another 
proof of its divine origin. All its precepts aim directly at the 
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heart; teaching us to refer all our actions to the will of our Crea¬ 
tor, and correcting all selfishness in the human character, by 
teaching us to have in view the happiness of those about 11 s. 

5 . The Manner in which the morality of the Gospel is de¬ 
livered attests its divine origin. 

Among the heathen, no provision was made for the moral in¬ 
struction of the unlettered multitude : but Christ taught all that 
would listen to him, with inimitable plainness and simplicity, and 
at the same time with the most perfect modesty and delicacy, 
blended with the utmost boldness and integrity. 

The character of Christ forms an essential part of the morality 
of the Gospel. To the morality of almost every other teacher, 
some stain attaches: but he is charged by no vice either by 
friends or by enemies. In culIi of the four narratives of his life, 
besides the absence of every appearance of vice, we perceive 
traces of devotion, humility, patience, benignity, benevolence, 
mildness and prudence. In short, the New Testament is replete 
with piety and devotional virtues, which were unknown to the 
anticut heathen moralists. 

IV. Superiority of the Motives to duty presented by 
the Gospel. 

However excellent and complete a rule of moral duty may be 
in itself, it will not and cannot answer the end proposed, unless 
it be enjoined by a proper authority, and enforced by the most 
powerful motives. Now in this respect the religious and moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage over every 
other system of doctrine or of morals; for they are urged upon 
us as the commands of the Eternal God himself, and arc enforced 
by various motives, which are admirably adapted to influence the 
human heart. These motives are dr,awn, 

1. From a consideration of the Reasonableness of the Duty re¬ 
commended or enforced, or the infamy of the vice from which 
Christians are dissuaded. See instances of this in Rom. xii. -1. 
Acts iv. 19 . Rom. xiii. 12 , 13 . and Phil. iv. 8. 

2. The singular Favours conferred upon us by God: as in Acts 
iii. 26. l Cor. vi. 20 . Eph.iv. 32. Tit.ii. 14. 

3. The Example of Christ. Matt. xi. 29. Eph.v.2. Rora.xv. 2,3. 
Phil. ii. 3—5. 1 Pet. i. 15. 

4. The Sanctions of Duty which the civil relations among men 
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have received from God : as in Rom. xiii. 2.4, 5. Eph. vi. 5-~7. 9. 
Col. iii.22. 

5* The Regard which Christians owe to their holy profession. 
Eph.iv. 1—3. 1 Thcss. ii. 12. Phil. i. 27. Tit. ii. 10. 

6. The Acccptablcness of true Repentance , and the assurance 
of pardon to the really penitent. 

7. The Divine Assistance t offered to support men in the per¬ 
formance of their duty. Johnxiv. 16. I Cor. iii. 13. vi. 16. Luke 
xi. 13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16. 

8. Our Relation to Heaven , while upon earth. Phil. iii. 20. 
1 Pct.ii.il. 

9. The fleivards and Punishments proclaimed in the Gospel. 

All these important lessons of morality arc found in various 

parts of the New Testament. They enrich the divine sermon on 
the mount; and they are contained in the excellent parables deli¬ 
vered by Jesus Christ; they arc also to be found in the discourses 
and epistles of the apostles. Wherever indeed we open the 
Christian volume, wc may find some direction, which, if properly 
observed, would render us good neighbours, good members of so¬ 
ciety, good friends, and good men. Is it possible, then, to doubt 
the divine original of a system, which furnishes such rules, and 
contemplates so glorious an object? 

All these sublime moral precepts and motives are found 
in different parts of the New Testament. How the writers 
of that volume should be able to draw up a system of 
morals, which the world, after the lapse of eighteen cen¬ 
turies, cannot improve, while it perceives numberless 
faults in those of the philosophers of India, Greece, and 
Rome, and of the opposers of revelation, is a question of 
fact, for which the candid deist is concerned to account 
in a rational way. The Christian is able to do it with 
ease. The Evangelists and the Apostles of Jesus Christ 
“ spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” 


§ 4.—-On the Objections of Unbelievers to the Doctrines and Morality 

of the Bible. 

Objection I. — Some of the peculiar doctrines which 
the Scriptures propound to our belief, are mysterious and 
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contrary to reason : and, where mystery begins, religion 
ends. 

Answer. —This assertion is erroneous: for nothing is so mys¬ 
terious as the eternity and self-existence of God ; yet, to believe 
that God exists, is the foundation of all religion. Wc cannot 
comprehend the common operations of nature; and if vve ascend 
to the higher departments of science — even to the science of 
demonstration itself, the mathematics—we shall find that mys¬ 
teries exist there. • 

Mysteries in the Christian Religion, instead of being suspected 
should rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origin : for, if 
nothing more were contained in the New Testament than 
wc previously knew, or nothing more than we could easily com¬ 
prehend, we might justly doubt if it came from God, and whether 
it was not rather a work of man’s device. 

Further, the mysteries which appear most contrary to reason, 
arc closely connected with the truths and facts of which reason is 
convinced. 

Though some of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mys¬ 
terious, yet the tendency of the most exalted of its mysteries, is 
practical. If, for instance, we cannot explain the influences of 
the Spirit, happy will it be for us, nevertheless, if we experience 
that the “ fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Objection II. — The scripture-doctrine of redemption 
is inconsistent with the ideas, which are now generally 
received concerning the magnitude of creation. 

Answer. —The comparative dimensions of our world are of 
no account: if it be large enough for the accomplishment of 
events, which are sufficient to occupy the minds of all intelli¬ 
gences, that is all which is required. 

Objection III. — The doctrine of a future judgment 
is improbable; and the twofold sanction of rewards and 
punishments is of human invention. 

Answer. — It is but reasonable, that the same person by whom 
God carried on his merciful design of recovering mankind from 
a state of sin, who felt our infirmities, and was tempted as we are, 
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should be appointed the final judge of all men, and the dispenser 
of future retribution. 

Lord Bolingbroke intimates, that the notion whereon the 
sanction of future rewards and punishments is founded, savours 
more of human passions than of justice or prudence ; and that it 
implies, that the proceedings of God towards men in this life are 
unjust, if they need rectifying in a future one. But the present 
life is a state of trial, to fit us for a future and better condition 
of being. Though justice requires that rewards and punishments 
should, in this world, be proportioned to the different degrees of 
virtue and vice; facts prove that this is not the case. If there¬ 
fore there be no recompense hereafter, injustice must characterise 
the divine government, and the Christian doctrine alone vindi¬ 
cates the ways of God to man. 

Lord Shaftesbury argues against the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, as affording a mercenary and selfish motive to 
virtue, which ought to be practised because it is good and amiable 
in itself. It will however be seen, that this is not the ease, if it 
be considered that the Christian looks for his reward, only to 
higher improvements in useful knowledge and moral goodness, 
and to the exalted enjoyments which result from these. But it 
is a proper reason to choose virtue, because it will make us 
happy: for man has a natural desire of life and happiness, and a 
fear of losing them; and a desire of well-being may conspire 
with the rest iii the discipline of the mind, and assist the growth 
of more liberal principles. 

Further, when this respect to a future recompense is the effect 
of a deliberate trust in the Judge of the universe, an acquiescence 
in his government, and a belief that he is the rewarder of such 
as faithfully seek him, and disposes us to well-doing, it becomes 
religious faith, the first duty of rational beings, and a firm bond 
of virtue, private, social, and divine. 

Objection IV. — Christianity establishes a system of 
priestcraft and spiritual despotism over the minds and 
consciences of men. 

Answer. — Christianity establishes no such thing. That there 
should be teachers of religion, to instruct men in its principles, 
to enforce its precepts, and to administer its consolations, has no¬ 
thing in it contrary to the fitness of things, and the public good. 
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This argument acquires additional weight, when we consider the 
qualifications which the New Testament requires of the different 
orders of Christian ministers. Sec particularly 1 Tim. iii. 1—7. 
iv. 11, 12. lo*. 2 Cor. vi. 3. 2 Tim. ii. 22. 24, 25. 1 Tim. iv. 

13, 14. 12. 1 Tim. iii. 8—10. 

It has however been said, that the most extravagant claims to 
wealth and power have been made by men, who call themselves 
ministers of the Gospel. But with these claims Christianity is 
not chargeable. The New Testament establishes the support of 
the ministers of religion on a reasonable footing. Is it thought 
equitable, that those who teach philosophy and the learned lan¬ 
guages should be recompensed for their labour ? The Gospel sets 
the maintenance of its ministers on the same footing (sec 
Luke x. 7. 1 Cor. i.v. 1 1 —14.); but it does not countenance in 

them any claim of cither power or wealth. 

Objection V.— The Gospel prohibits free enquiry, 
and demands a full and implicit assent, without any 
previous examination. 

Answer. — The contrary is the fact. The Gospel not only in¬ 
vites, but demands investigation ; free enquiry is not prejudicial, 
but in the highest degree beneficial to Christianity, whose evi¬ 
dences tshiuc the more clearly, in proportion to the rigour with 
which they arc examined. 

Objection YT.—The morality of the Bible is too strict, 
and lays mankind under too severe restraints. 

Answer. — The contrary is the case : for the morality of the 
Bible restrains us only from what would be hurtful to ourselves 
or to others, while it allows of every truly rational, sober, and 
humane pleasure. 

Objection VII. — Some of the Moral Precepts of Je¬ 
sus Christ are unreasonable and impracticable. 

Answer. — A candid examination of a few of the precepts ob¬ 
jected to, will show how little foundation there is for such an 
assertion. ' For, 

1. The prohibition of anger , in Matt. v. 22., condemns only 
implacable anger, — sinful anger unrepented of. The same 
restriction must be understood respecting other general asser¬ 
tions of Jesus, ns Matt. x. 33., which cannot apply to Peter. 
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2. The precept of Jesus Christ to forgive injuries, has been as¬ 
serted to be contrary to reason and nature. 

A few of the most eminent heathen philosophers, however, 
have given the same direction; particularly Socrates, Cicero, 
Seneca, and Confucius. 

It has further been objected that this precept is given in a 
general and indefinite way; whereas there are certain necessary 
restrictions. 

Assuredly. But these exceptions arc so plain, that they will 
always be supposed, and consequently need not to be specified. 
The Christian religion makes no alteration in the natural rights 
of mankind, nor does it forbid necessary self-defence, or seeking 
legal redress of injuries in cases where it may be expedient to 
restrain violence and outrage. The substance of what it recom¬ 
mends, relates chiefly to the temper of the mind. 

5. Against the injunction to love our enemies , it has been argued, 
“ If love carry with it complacence , esteem , and friendship , and 
these are due to all men , — what distinction can we then make be¬ 
tween the best and worst of men ? ’* 

But, in this precept, as in all moral writings, “ love ” signifies 
benevolence and good will; which may be exercised by kind 
actions towards those whom we cannot esteem, and whom we are 
even obliged to punish. 

4. The commandment to u love our neighbour as ourselves” is 
also objected to as unreasonable , and intpossiblc to be observed. 

In moral writings, love (as we have just noticed) signifies good 
will expressing itself in the conduct. Now, this precept of Jesus 
Christ may be understood, 

(I.) As enjoining the same kind of affection to our fellow- 
creature as to ourselves, disposing us to avoid his misery, and to 
consult his happiness as well as our own. Or, 

(2.) It may require us to love our neighbour in some certain 
proportion as we love ourselves. The love of our neighbour must 
bear some proportion to self-love, and virtue consists in the due 
proportion of it. Or, 

(3.) The precept may be understood of an equality of affection. 
Moral obligation can extend no further than to natural possibi¬ 
lity. Now, we have a perception of our own interests, like the 
consciousness of our own existence, which we always carry about 
with us; and which, in its continuation, kind, and degree, seems 
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impossible to be felt with respect to the interests of others. 
Therefore, were we to love our neighbour in the same degree (so 
far as this is possible) as we love ourselves, yet the care of our¬ 
selves would not be neglected. 

The precepts, — to “ do to others as we would have them do to 
us,” and to “love our neighbour as ourselves,”—are not merely 
intelligible and comprehensive rules; but they also furnish the 
means of determining the particular cases which are included 
under them: and they are likewise useful means of moral im¬ 
provement, and afford a good test of a person’s progress in 
benevolence. 

5. The command to believe in Jesus Christ, and the sanctions 
by which it is enforced,—“ he that believeth and is baptised, 
shall be saved, but he that beMoveth not shall be condemned,” 
(Mark xvi. 1G.) — have been objected against; and it has been 
said that “ Faith, considered in itself, can neither be a virtue nor 
a vice, because men can no otherwise believe than as things ap¬ 
pear to them.” 

Yet, that they appear in such a particular manner to the un¬ 
derstanding of individuals, may be owing entirely to themselves. 
All threatenings, moreover, must be understood of unbelievers, 
who had sufficient light and evidence afforded them, and who, 
through inattention, neglect, wilful prejudice or from corrupt 
passions hnd vices luu e rejected the Gospel, as Christ himself says 
in John iii. IP. and xv. 22. 

Objection VIII. — Christianity produces a timid, pas¬ 
sive spirit, and also entirely overlooks the generous 
sentiments of friendship and patriotism. 

Answku 1. — Christianity omits precepts founded upon false 
principles, such as recommend fictitious virtues, which, however 
admired and celebrated, arc productive of no salutary effects, 
and in fact are no virtues at all. 

Valour, for instance, is for the most part constitutional; and, 
when not under the control of true religion, so far is it from pro¬ 
ducing any salutary effects by introducing peace, order, or 
happiness into society, that it is the usual perpetrator of all the 
violences, which, from retaliated injuries, distract the world with 
bloodshed and devastation. But, though Christianity exhibits no 
commendation of fictitious virtues, it is so far from generating a 
timid spirit, that, on the contrary, it forms men of a singular 
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courage. It teaches them to be afraid of offending God, and of 
doing injury to man ; but it labours to render them superior to 
every other fear. The lives of Christians have, in numberless 
instances, displayed the efficacy of its divine principles, which 
have enabled them to sustain unexampled active exertion, per¬ 
severing labour, and patient suffering. 

2. With regard to Friendship, various satisfactory reasons may 
be assigned why Jesus Christ did not enact any laws concerning it. 

[*.] A pure and sincere friendship must be a matter of choice, 
and reluctant to the very appearance of compulsion. 

[//'.] It depends upon similarity of disposition, and coincidence 
of sentiment and affection, and upon a variety of circumstances 
not within our control or our choice. 

[«».] Partial attachments, which usually lead persons to prefer 
their friends to the public, would not be favourable to the general 
virtue and happiness. But though the Gospel makes no pro¬ 
vision for friendship, it does not prohibit that connection, but 
rather sanctions it by the example of Christ himself; whose at¬ 
tachment to Lazarus and his family, and to John the beloved 
disciple, may satisfy us of his approbation of friendship both as 
a duty and as an enjoyment. 

5. With respect to Patriotism ,—if by this be meant a bigoted, 
selfish, or fiery love of our country, which leads us to seek its ag¬ 
grandisement, regardless of the morality of the means by which 
that is accomplished, it is no virtue, 

But Jesus Christ virtually established the duty of patriotism, by 
establishing the principle from which it flows, viz. the universal 
obligation of justice and love; leading us to do good unto all men, 
but especially unto them who are of the household of faith, and 
enforcing more than ordinary affection between husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brethren and sisters. In all which 
cases he has decided that every additional tie, by which man is 
connected with man, is an obligation to additional love. Above 
all, Christ himself, by his own conduct, sanctioned, exemplified, 
and commanded patriotism. 

Objection IX.—The Bible is the most immoral book 
in the world. 

A-nswer.—A candid examination of the morality of the Scrip¬ 
tures most completely refutes this assertion. If, indeed, the Bible 
be an immoral book, how is it that the reading of this book should 
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have reclaimed millions from immorality? — a fact, too notorious 
to be denied by any impartial observer. Further, many of the 
immoral statements, which are said (but which cannot be proved) 
to exist in the Bible, are founded on a wilful inattention to the 
difference which exists between antient and modern manners. 
The characteristic of modern manners is the free intercourse of 
the two sexes in the daily commerce of life and conversation. 
Hence the peculiar system of modern manners; hcnco that sys¬ 
tem of decorum, delicacy, and modesty (founded on the morality 
of Scripture) which belong entirely to this relation of the sexes, 
and to the state of society in which it exists. But in the antient 
world there was nothing of this intercourse. Besides, the im¬ 
moral actions which are recorded in Scripture are not related 
for our imitation, but for our caution. 

Objkction X. The Bible inculcates a spirit of in¬ 
tolerance and persecution. 

Answf. a.—The religion of Jesus Christ has been repre¬ 
sented as of an unsocial, surly, and solitary complexion, tending 
to destroy every other, but itself. It does, indeed, tend to 
destroy every other, but in the same manner as truth in every 
subject tends to destroy falsehood, that is, by rational conviction. 
Jesus Christ uniformly discountenanced bigotry and intolerance 
in ltis disciples. Distinctions of nations, sects, or parties, as such, 
to him were nothing: distinctions of truth and falsehood, right 
end wrong, were to him every thing. 

The moderation and liberality of pagan governments have been 
eulogised by the opposers of Christianity, who have asserted that 
persecution for religion was indebted.for its first rise to the Chris¬ 
tian system. The very reverse is the fact. Antient history re¬ 
cords numerous instances of pagan governments that persecuted 
the professors of other religions. 

Thus, the Athenians put Socrates to death, on account of his 
religious tenets; and Antiochus Epiphanes exercised the most 
horrid cruelties against the Jews for their religion, (l Mac. i. 
40—64.) Tiberius prohibited the Egyptian and Jewish worship, 
banished the Jews from Rome, and restrained the worship of the 
Druids in Gaul, while Claudius had recourse to penal laws to 
abolish their religion. Domitian and Vespasian banished the 
philosophers from Rome, and the former confined some of them 
in the islands, and whipped or put others to death. The violent 
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means and cruel persecutions which were adopted by pagan go¬ 
vernors to annihilate the Christian religion, for three hundred 
years after its first origin, arc too well known to be controverted. 

Men, indeed, calling themselves Christians, have cruelly perse¬ 
cuted others; but the Gospel does not authorise such a conduct, 
and therefore is not chargeable with it. And facts and experi¬ 
ence have proved (particularly in France during the revolution) 
that not the friends but the enemies of the Gospel—not sincere 
believers, but apostates and atheists,—have been the most cruel 
oppressors and persecutors, and the greatest enemies both of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Section II. — The wonderful Harmony and intimate Connection sub¬ 
sisting between all the Parts of Scripture, are a further Proof of 
its Divine Authority and Original. 

Most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very dif¬ 
ferent times, and in distant places, through the long period 
of sixteen hundred years, so that there could be no con¬ 
federacy or collusion: and yet their relations agree with, 
and mutually support, each other. 

The same essential agreement, and the same depend¬ 
ency of one upon another, obtains also among the chief 
practical precepts, as well as between the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity. 

Objection. — There are contradictions to morality as 
well as among the different writers themselves. 

Answer. — These contradictions, as they are termed, are seem¬ 
ing only, and not real: they perplex only superficial readers. Nor 
is there a binglc instance which does not admit of a rational solu¬ 
tion, by attending to the original languages, and to the manners, 
customs, &c. that obtained in the countries where the scenes 
mentioned in Scripture were situated. 


Section III. — The Preservation of the Scriptures a Proof of their 

Truth and Divine Origin. 

To nothing, indeed, but the mighty power of God, can 
we ascribe their preservation, amid all the attempts made 
to annihilate them. 
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Sectiov IV. — The Tendency of the Scriptures to promote the pre¬ 
sent and eternal Happiness of Mankind, constitutes another Proof 

of their Divine Inspiration. 

Were all men sirccrclyand cordially to believe the 
Bible to be a divine revelation, and to obey its precepts, 
how would the moral face of the world be changed! 
Wherever it has been thus embraced, the most beneficial 
effects have been the result. 

I. The Writings of the earliest Professors of Chris¬ 
tianity prove, that the first converts w'crc reformed cha¬ 
racters. 

1. For testimonies from the New Testament, compare Rom. vi. 

21, 22. l Cor. vi. 9—11. 1 Pet. iv. 5, 4. 

2. The various Christian Apologists, who were compelled to 
vindicate' their character, bear ample testimony to their exemplary 
lives and conversation. Among these, the attestations of Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, and 
Lactnntius are particularly worthy of notice. 

Though wc cannot expect from Pagans direct testimonies to 
the Virtues of mm whom they persecuted; yet the works of 
heathen writers incidentally furnish proofs of their innocence and 
worth. Pliny, for instance, in his memorable letter to Trajan, 
says, that the great crime of the Christians consisted,—not in 
the commission of any wickedness, hut—in assembling together 
on a stated day before light to sing hymns to Christ as God. 
The apostate emperor Julian, also, in his epistle to an heathen 
pontiff) commended their charity and other virtues to the imi¬ 
tation of the pagans. If the Gospel were merely the contrivance 
of man, the virtues and holiness of the first Christians would be 
an inexplicable fact. 

II. A Siimmary of the beneficial Effects of Christianity 

on SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

The benevolent spirit of the Gospel has served as a bond of 
union between independent nations, and has broken down the 
partition which separated Heathens and Jews; has abated their 
prejudices, and has rendered them more liberal towards each 
other. Further, it has checked pride and promoted humility and 
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forgiveness j has rendered its sincere professors just and honest, 
and it has inspired them with firmness under persecution. 

The benign influence of the Gospel has descended into families, 
and abolished polygamy; has diminished the pressure of private 
tyranny; has exalted and improved the female character; has 
improved every domestic endearment; given tenderness to the 
parent, humanity to the master, respect to superiors, and to infe¬ 
riors ease: numberless charitable institutions unknown to the 
heathen world, have sprung from Christianity. 

III. Beneficial Effects of Christianity on the political 
state of the World. 

A milder system of civil government, and a better administration 
of civil justice have been introduced: the horrors of war have 
been mitigated; and the measures of government have been di¬ 
rected to their proper objects. 

IV. Beneficial Effects of Christianity on Literature 
anu the Fine Arts. 

Christianity has been the means of preserving and disseminating 
moral, classical, and theological knowledge in every nation where 
it has been established. The Law, the Gospel, the comments on 
them, and the works of the fathers, were written in Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin, so that the knowledge of these languages be¬ 
came necessary to every man who wished to become an intelligent 
Christian. The Christian doctrines and precepts being contained 
in books, the use of letters became necessary to its teachers; and 
by them was learning preserved. Modern opposers of revelation 
ascribe all our improvements to philosophy: but it was religion, 
the religion or Christ, that took the lead. The reformers opened 
to us the Scriptures, and broke all those fetters which shackled 
human reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, and now 
ungratefully claims all the honour and praise to herself. Luther, 
Melancthon, and Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, Newton, 
and Locke. 

•Christianity is not to be charged with the crimes of those who 
have assumed the name of Christians, while their conduct has 
shown that they were utterly destitute of every Christian senti¬ 
ment. It is not peculiar to the Christian revelation, that it has 
sometimes furnished a pretext for introducing the very evils and 
oppressions which it was designed to remedy. 

E 2 
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The mischiefs which, through the corrupt passions of men, have 
been the accidental consequences of Christianity, ought not to be 
imputed to its spirit. Nothing is better calculated to diffuse real 
comfort, peace, and happiness throughout the world: and a candid 
comparison of the morals of professing Christians throughout the 
world, with those of heathen nations in a similar stage of society, 
will demonstrate the beneficial effects of Christianity. 

V. Historical Facts attest tlic benefits conferred 
by the Gospel on the World. 

Wherever Christian Missionaries have gone, the most barbarous 
heathen nations have become civilised. The ferocious have be¬ 
come mild; those who prowled about for plunder have acquired 
settled property, as well as a relish for domestic happiness. Per¬ 
sons who dwelt in caves or huts have learnt from missionaries 
the art of building; they who fed on raw flesh have applied to 
agriculture; men who were clothed in skins and were ignorant 
of manufactures, have become acquainted with the comforts of 
apparel; and the violent and rapacious have renounced their 
rapine and plunder. 

The antient inhabitants of Germany, Hungary, Scythia, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain and 
Ireland, as well as the modern inhabitants of North and South 
America, the East and West Indies, Austral Asia, Greenland, 
South and West Africa, arc all illustrious monuments of the 
blessed effects produced by Christianity. 

VI. The practical efficacy of Christianity, 

Especially when contrasted with the effects of infidelity, is seen 
more conspicuously and more satisfactorily in the holy, useful, 
and exemplary lives of real Christians in the private walks of life, 
and in the peculiar supports and consolations which they enjoy 
under adversity and afflictions, and in the prospect of futurity : 
while infidelity offers, and can offer, no ground or prospect of 
support to its unhappy professors. 

Section V. —The peculiar Advantages, possessed by the Christian 

Religion over all other Religions, a demonstrative Evidence of its 

Divine Origin and Authority. 

It is the peculiar and distinguishing excellency of-the 
Christian Religion, that it possesses advantages which no 
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other religions or revelations have : at the same time it 
has none of the defects by which they are characterised. 

No other religions are confirmed by antient prophecies, ' 
or by the blood of an infinite number of sensible and intel¬ 
ligent martyrs , who voluntarily suffered death in defence 
of what they had seen and believed. And although other 
religions may pretend to be confirmed by signs and 
remarkable events, (as the Romans ascribed the success 
of their arms to their deities, and the Mohammedans con¬ 
sider the success of their prophet as a proof of the divinity 
of his mission;) yet it is not prosperity or adversity simply 
considered , but prosperity or adversity as foretold by God 
or his prophet*) which is a certain character of true reli¬ 
gion. 

Nor has the Christian Religion any of those defects by 
which other religions are characterised. It is not designed 
for the satisfaction of the carnal and worldly appetites of 
men, as that of the Jews, who aspire after temporal pros¬ 
perity and worldly pomp; nor is it a medley like that of 
the anrient Samaritans, made up of a mixture of the 
Jewish and Pagan religions: nor has it any of the faults 
or extravagant superstitions of the various religions of the 
heathen nations, antient or modern. 

The superiority of the Christian Religion over every 
other is particularly evident in the following respects: 

I. In its Perfection. 

Other religions, as being principally of human invention and 
institution, were formed, by degrees , from the different imagina¬ 
tions of several persons, who successively made such additions or 
alterations as they thought convenient. But it is not so with the 
Christian Religion; which was wholly delivered by Christ, is 
entirely contained in each of the Gospels, and even in each epistle 
of the apostles. 

II. In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not show themselves openly, and there¬ 
fore were veiled over with a mysterious silence, and an affected 
darkness. But the Christian Religion requires no veil to cover 

e 3 
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it, no mysterious silence, no dissimulation or disguise; although 
it proposes to us such objects as arc contrary to our prejudices 
and received opinions. 

III. In its Adaptation to the Capacities of all Men. 

In heathen countries, the philosophers always derided the reli¬ 
gion of the vulgar, and the vulgar understood nothing of the reli¬ 
gion of the philosophers. But the Christian Religion is alike 
suited to the learned and to the unlearned, having a divine effi¬ 
cacy ; and an agreeable power suitable to all hearts; and it is 
most wonderfully adapted to those habits and sentiments which 
spring up in proportion as knowledge and refinement advance. 

IV. In the Spirituality of its Worship. 

'flic heathen worship was corporeal and grossly sensual, both 
in its object and its rites. But the Christian Religion gives us 
for the object of our worship — not a God in human form, — but 
a God who is .1 Spirit, whom it teaches us to honour not with a 
carnal but with a spiritual worship. (John iv. 24.) 

V. In its Opposition to the Spirit of the World. 

While all other religions induce men to seek after the pleasures 
and profits of the world, in the worship of God; the Christian 
Religion makes us glorify God by renouncing the world, and 
teaches us that wc must either glorify God at the expense of 
worldly pleasures, or possess the advantages of the world with 
the loss of our religion. 

VI. In its Humiliation of man, and Exaltation of the 
Deity. 

All false religions debase the Deity and exalt man; but the 
Christian Religion debases man and exalts the Deity. 

VII. In its Restoration of Order to the world. 

The heathen religions degraded their deities to an equality 
with themselves, and elevated four-footed beasts, fowls of the air, 
and creeping things, — yea, even their own vices and imperfec¬ 
tions, to the rank of Gods. But the Christian Religion alone 
restores that order which ought to be established in the world, 
by submitting every thing to the power of man, that he might 
submit himself to the will of God. 
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VIII* In its Tendency to eradicate all evil passions from 
the heart. 

Other religions chiefly tend to flatter the corrupt desires and 
propensities of men. But the Christian Religion tends to eradi¬ 
cate those desires and propensities from our hearts, and teaches 
us utterly to renounce them. 

IX. In its Contrariety to the covetousness and ambition 
of mankind, and in its aversion to policy and corruption, 
all of which were promoted by other religions. 

X. In its Restoration of the Divine Image to Man. 

Other religions would have God to hear the image of weak and 
sinful man; but the Christian Religion teaches lis, that men ought 
to bear the image of God, which is a most powerful motive to 
holiness. 

XI. In its Mighty Effects. 

rVisc religions were the irregular, confused productions of the 
politest anil ablest men of those times: whereas the Christian 
Religion is a wonderful composition, which seems to proceed 
only from the most simple and ignorant sort of people; and, at 
the same time, is such as evinces that it must have for its princi¬ 
ple the God of holiness and love. 

To conclude this argument: — if we contrast the advan¬ 
tages which infidelity and Christianity respectively afford 
to those who embrace them, we shall perceive the evident 
superiority of the latter. The deist is not happier, or 
more useful, in society, than the real Christian, nor can 
he look into futurity with more composure. But the latter 
is both happy in himself and useful in his day, and he 
looks forward to futurity with humble and holy tranquil¬ 
lity. At least, he is as safe in his death as any of the 
children of men. The deist, on the contrary, by re¬ 
jecting all moral evidence, forfeits all things , and gains 
nothing; while the Christian hazards nothing, and gains 
ALL THINGS. 
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Section VI. — Inability to answer all Objections, no just Cause for 

rejecting the Scriptures. — Unbelievers in Divine Revelation more 

credulous than Christians. 

Even though all the difficulties which are alleged to 
exist in the Sacred Writings could not be accounted for, 
yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why we 
should reject the Scriptures; because objections arc, for 
the most part, impertinent to the purpose for which they 
arc adduced ; and if they were pertinent, yet, unless they 
could confute that evidence, they ought not to determine 
us against the Bible. If the various arguments by which 
our Religion appears to be true cannot be disproved (and 
disproved they cannot be), all the objections which can 
be conceived must proceed from some mistake; and those 
arguments, together with the conclusions deduced from 
them, ought not to be rejected on account of the objec¬ 
tions, but such objections ought to be rejected on account of 
the arguments. There is no science without its difficulties; 
and it is not pretended that theology is without them. 
But difficulties can never alter the nature of things, and 
niakfc that which is true to become false. 

To a considerate mind, all the objections which can be 
invented against the Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so 
great as that which arises against infidelity, from the sup¬ 
position that God should not at all reveal himself to man¬ 
kind ; or that the heathen oracles or the Koran of Moham¬ 
med should be of divine revelation. 

Nothing is more frequent than the charge of supersti¬ 
tion and credulity, which is brought by modern unbe¬ 
lievers against Christianity: and yet this charge attaches 
with no small force to the opposers of revelation. For 
it is much more easy to believe the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, than to suppose them false, and believe 
the absurd consequences which must follow from such a 
supposition. It is much more credible that God should 
work a miracle for the establishment of a useful system 
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of religion, than that the first Christians should act against 
every principle that is natural to man. 

They who will not be convinced by the present evi¬ 
dence of the truth and certainty of the Christian Religion, 
would not be convinced by any other evidence whatever. 

No man of reason can pretend to say, but that God 
may require us to take notice of some things at our peril, 
to enquire into them, and to consider them, thoroughly. 
And the pretence of want of greater evidence, which is 
sometimes made, will not excuse carelessness or unreason¬ 
able prejudices, when God has vouchsafed to us all that 
evidence which was either fit for him to grant or reason¬ 
able for men to desire, or of which the nature of the thing 
itself, that was to be proved, was capable. 


Chapter VI. 

UKCAlTCUr.ATIOK. -MORAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR TIIE STUDY OF THE 

SCUITTURES. 

I. Such are the principal proofs for the genuineness, 
authenticity, credibility, and inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures: and, taking the whole together, every candid 
inquirer must be convinced, that we have every possible 
evidence for their truth and divinity which can be rea¬ 
sonably expected or desired. How absolutely necessary 
a revelation was, in order to make known to mankind the 
proper object of their worship, and to communicate to 
them a just rule of life, is manifest from the deplorable 
state of religion and morals in the Heathen world, both 
antient and modern. 

II. The manner in which the sacred^ Scriptures have 
been transmitted to us, their language and style, together 
with the minute circumstantiality of the facts and doctrines 
recorded in them, added to the moral impossibility of im¬ 
posing forged writings upon mankind—are all indisput¬ 
able proofs of their Genuineness and Authenticity. 
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III. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the Cre¬ 
dibility of the writers. For they had a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the subjects which they have related, and their 
moral character was never impeached by their keenest 
opponents; their accounts were published among the 
people who witnessed the events which they have re¬ 
corded, and who could easily have detected falsehood 
if any such there had been, but who did not attempt to 
question cither the reality of those facts or the fidelity of 
the narrators; there is an entire harmony between the 
Sacred Writers and profane history, both natural and civil; 
and the reality of the principal facts related in the Bible, 
is perpetuated and commemorated by monuments that 
subsist to this day, in every country where cither Jews 
or Christians are to be found. 

IV. And that the Scriptures are not merely entitled to 
be received as credible, but also as containing the re¬ 
vealed will of God,—in other words, that theyare divinely 
inspired, — we have evidence of various kinds amounting 
to moral demonstration: for, on the one hand, their sa¬ 
cred origin is evinced by the most illustrious external 
attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, which carry with 
them the most manifest proofs of a divine interposition; 
and which it cannot reasonably be supposed that God 
would ever give, or permit to be given, to an imposture; 
And, on the other hand, the Scriptures have the most 
excellent internal characters of truth and goodness, in 
the sublimity, excellence, and sanctity of the system of 
doctrines and morals which they announce, — in the har¬ 
mony and connexion that subsist between all the parts 
of which they consist, in the preservation of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and in their admirable tendency (which is 
shojvn by its effects wherever the Scriptures are cordially 
and sincerely believed) to promote the glory of God and 
the good of mankind, and the cause of virtue and right¬ 
eousness in the world, and to prepare men, by a life of 
faith and holy obedience upon earth, for the eternal en- 
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joyment of God in Heaven: — together with the peculiar 
advantages possessed by the Christian Religion over all 
other religions. 

On all these accounts the Holy Scriptures are thank¬ 
fully to be received and embraced as the word of God, 
and as the rule of Christian faith and practice. “ And 
till l can see the evidence of them disproved, or the re¬ 
ligion of Christ demonstrated to be irrational and absurd, 
I am determined, by the grace of God, to hold fast my 
profession to the end, seeking after the kingdom of glory 
by the practice of that righteousness which prepares for 
and leads to it, in a firm dependence upon that comfort¬ 
able declaration of Jesus Christ, That God so loved the 
"world, that whosoever believelh in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting lifeT * 

Since the Iloly Scriptures contain all things necessary 
to salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of all care¬ 
fully and constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, that 
through them we may become perfect, thoroughly fur¬ 
nished to every good work. (2 Tim.iii. 17.) This, indeed, 
is not only agreeable to the divine command — Search the 
Scriptures, (John v. 39.) and to the design of the Sacred 
Writings, but is further ’commended by the practice of 
the Church in every age, and by the divine promise to 
all true believers, that they shall all be taught of God . (Isa. 
liv. 13.) The circumstances of every individual must re¬ 
gulate the portion of time that ought daily to be devoted 
to this important study; which should be undertaken 
with devout simplicity and humility, and prosecuted with 
diligence and attention, with a willingness to resort to all 
necessary helps for advancement in the truth, and for se¬ 
curity against error. To these qualifications, especially, 
should be added prayer for divine aid and teaching, to¬ 
gether with a sincere desire to know and perform the will 
of God, and, laying aside all prejudice, to follow the 


* Bishop Watson’s Tracts, vol. iii. p. 484. 
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Scriptures wherever conviction may lead our minds : for 
it is indubitable that persons of piety, who are anxiously 
desirous of the knowledge of divine truth, are aided by 
the Spirit of God, in searching out the meaning of Scrip¬ 
ture, particularly in such subjects as have a special refer¬ 
ence to faith and religious practice. 
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ON THE LITERARY HISTORY, CRITICISM, AND INTER¬ 
PRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


BOOK I.— ON TIIE LITERARY HISTORY AND 
CRITICISM OF TIIE SCRIPTURES. 


CIIATTER I. 

ON THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS AllE WRITTEN. 

Section I. —• On the Hebrew Language. 

1. Oriciin of tlic Hebrew Language.—In this language 
the Old Testament is written, with the exception of a few 
words and passages in the Chaldiean dialect, which occur 
in Jer. x. II. Dan. ii. 4. to the end of vii. and Ezra iv. 8. 
to vi. 19. and vii. 12—17- It derived its name from the 
root (aber) to pass over: whence Abrahani was de¬ 

nominated the Hebrew, (Gen. xiv. 13.) having passed 
over the Euphrates,* to come into the land of Canaan. 
The shortness of its words, the descriptive character of 
the names of places, of animals and of nations, as well as 
of the names given to heathen deities, (as Jove, which is 
deduced from Jehovah, Vulcan from Tubal-cain, &c.) to¬ 
gether with the traces of Hebrew which are to be found 
in the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and other lan¬ 
guages;— all combine to prove that Hebrew is the ori¬ 
ginal of all the languages or dialects which have been 
spoken in the world. The knowledge of this language 
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was very widely diffused by means of the commercial 
connexions of the Phoenician merchants. 

II. Historical Sketch of the Hebrew Language.— 
The Hebrew Language has had its several ages or de¬ 
grees of purity. Its golden age was the period from the 
time of Moses to that of David; its silver age was the 
interval between the reigns of Solomon and Ilczekiah, or 
Manasseh; the iron age, between that period and the 
70 years’ captivity in Babylon : after which the Jews for 
a short time spoke a mixed dialect of Chaldee and He¬ 
brew, and ultimately lost it. The priests and Levites, 
however, continued to cultivate it to the time of Christ, 
as a learned language, that they might be enabled to ex¬ 
pound the law and the prophets to the people : which last 
period has been termed the leaden age. 

Ilf. Antiquity of the Hebrew characters.—The twenty- 
two characters now in use arc of a square form, and arc 
generally ascribed to Ezra, who transcribed the antient 
characters of the Hebrews into the square characters of 
the Chaldecans, since which time the Samaritan or antient 
Hebrew character has fallen into disuse. The vowel 
points have been proved to be of modern date and of 
human invention. 


Section II. — On the Greek Language. 

I. The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament was 
executed in the Greek language; and as every Jew, who 
read Greek at all, would read the Greek Bible, the style 
of this operated in forming the style of the Greek Tes¬ 
tament, of which, as well as of the Old Testament, the 
Septuagint is an important source of interpretation. 

II. The New Testament was written in Greek, because 
it was the language best understood both.by writers and 
readers, being spoken and written, read and understood, 
throughout the Roman Empire. Its style is character- 
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ised by tlie prevalence of Hebrew phraseology,* the lan¬ 
guage of the New Testament being formed by a mixture 
of oriental idioms and expressions, with those which are 
properly Greek. Hence it has been termed Hebraic 
Greek : and, from the circumstance of the Jews having 
acquired the Greek language rather by practice than by 
grammar from the Greeks, among whom they resided, it 
has also been termed the Hellenistic Greek. A large 
proportion of the phrases and constructions of the New 
Testament, however, is pure Greek, that is, of the same 
degree of purity as the Greek spoken in Macedonia, and 
that in which Polybius wrote his Roman History: whence 
the language of the New Testament will derive consider¬ 
able illustration from consulting the works of classic au¬ 
thors, and particularly from the Scptuagint Version of 
the Old Testament. 

III. The popular Greek dialect was not spoken and 
written by the Jews, without some intermixtures of a 
foreign kind : in particular, they intermixed many idioms 
with the general complexion of their vernacular language. 
These peculiar idioms are termed Hebraisms; and their 
nature and classes have been treated at considerable 
length by various writers. A few examples will suffice 
to show the nature of these Hebraisms. Thus : 

1. To be called, to arise , and to be found, arc the same as to be. 
Sec Isa. Ixi. 3. Matt. v. 9. l John iii. 1. Esth. iv. 14. Luke 
xxiv. .'58. Dan. v.'12. Luke xvii. 18. 

2. Verbs expressive of a person’s doing an action are often 

used to signify his supposing the thing or discovering and acknow¬ 
ledging the fact, or his declaring and foretelling the event. 
Matt. x. 39. 1 Cor. iii. 18. Isa. vi. 9, 10. Acts x. 15. 

3. Negative verbs are often put for a strong positive affirmation. 
Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. Rom. iv. 19. John xiv. 8. 

4. The privileges of the first-born among the Jews being very 
great, the chief or most eminent thing of any kind is called the 
first-born. Job xviii. 13. The first-born of death is the most 
fatal and cruel death. 

5. The words son, and children , have various peculiar signifi- 
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cations: as. Sons of Belial, wicked men ; Children of. disobedi¬ 
ence (Kph. ii.) are disobedient persons, &c. 

G. Name is frequently synonymous with Persons. Johni. 12. 
iii. 18. Rcv.iii. 4. 

7. The Jews, having but few adjectives and no superlatives, in 
their language, had recourse to substantives to supply their place. 
Thus kingdom and glory denote a glorious kingdom, 1 Thess.ii. 12.; 
glory of his power denotes glorious power , 2 Thcss. i. .9. ; Moun¬ 
tains of God are exceeding high mountains, Psal. xxxvi. 7, &c. 

8. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword has a mouth ; or, 
the edge of a sword is called a mouth. Luke xxi. 24.1 hb. xi. 54. 

9. The verb to know fiequently denotes to approve; as in 
Psal. i. 6. Matt. vii. 25. 

10 . To hear denotes to understand, to attend to , and to regard 
what is said, Deut. xviii. 15. with Acts iii. 25. Matt. xvii. 5. 
Luke viii. 8. 

Besides these Hebraisms there arc found in the New 
Testament various Syriac, Chaldee, Latin, and other 
idioms and words, which arc respectively denominated 
Syriasms, Persisms, Latinisms, &c. &c. 

1. Syriasms are the idioms peculiar to the Syriac or Wcst- 
Arnnuean dialect; and Chaldaisms are those peculiar to the Chal- 
dce'or East-Aramaean dialect. Instances of these idioms occur 
in Rom. viii. 15. Matt, xxvii. 46. Mark v. 41. vii. 54. 

2. Latinisms arc those Latin words and phrases which occur 
in the New Testament, in consequence of the intercourse of the 
Jews with the Romans, after Judaea had been reduced into a 
Roman province. See Matt. x. 29. John ii. 15. Acts vu 9, &c. 

3. The number of words used by St. Paul in peculiar senses, as 
well as words not ordinarily occurring in Greek writers, are con¬ 
sidered to be provincial idioms at that time used in Cilicia: 
whence they have been termed Cilicisms. 


Section III,—On the Cognate or Kindred Languages. 

The Cognate or Kindred Languages are those which 
are allied to the Hebrew, and which preserve nearly the 
same structure and analogy. The principal cognate lan- 
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guages are the Aramaean and the Arabic, with their re¬ 
spective dialects or derivatives. 

I. The Aramjean Language (which in the authorised 
English version of 2 Kings xviii. 26., and Dan. ii. 4., is 
rendered the Syrian or Syriack) derives its name from the 
very extensive region of Aram, in which it was antiently 
vernacular. As that region extended from the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea through Syria and Mesopotamia, beyond the 
river Tigris, the language there spoken necessarily di¬ 
verged into various dialects; the two principal of which 
are the Chaldee and the Syriac. 

1. The Chaldee , but more correctly the Babylonian, 
Assyrian, or Eastern Aramcean dialect was formerly 
spoken in Babylonia and Assyria, and was the vernacular 
dialect spoken in Judaea after the captivity of the He¬ 
brews. Besides the portions of the Old Testament already 
stated in page 85. as being written in this tongue, nu¬ 
merous Chaldaic words occur in the book of Job, the 
Proverbs, and other parts of the sacred writings, for the 
correct understanding of which the knowledge of Chal¬ 
dee is necessary. It is further of great use for enabling 
us to read the Chaldee paraphrases, which show the sense 
put by the Jews themselves on the words of Scripture. 

2. The Syriac or Western Aramcean was spoken both 
in Syria and Mesopotamia; after the captivity it became 
vernacular in Galilee. Hence, though several of the sa¬ 
cred writers of the New Testament expressed themselves 
in Greek, their ideas were Syriac; and they consequently 
used many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac words. 

II. Though more remotely allied to the Hebrew than 
cither of the preceding dialects, the Arabtc Language 
possesses sufficient analogy to explain and illustrate the 
former, and is not, perhaps, inferior in importance to the 
Chaldee or the Syriac ; particularly, as it is a living lan¬ 
guage, in which almost every subject has been discussed, 
and has received the minutest investigation from native 
writers and lexicographers. The Arabic language has 
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many roots in common with the Hebrew tongue; 
and this again contains very many words which are 
no longer to be found in the Hebrew writings that are 
extant, but which exist in the Arabic language. 

The Elhiopic language, which is immediately derived 
from the Arabic, has been applied with great advantage 
to the illustration of the Scriptures by various learned 
men. 

III. The Cognate or Kindred Languages are of con¬ 
siderable use in sacred criticism. They may lead us to 
discover the occasions of such false readings as transcrib¬ 
ers unskilled in the Hebrew, but accustomed to some of 
the other dialects, ha\e made by writing words in the 
form of that dialect instead of the Hebrew form. Further, 
the knowledge of these languages will frequently serve 
to prevent ill-grounded conjectures that a passage is 
corrupted, by showing that the common reading is sus¬ 
ceptible of the very sense which such passage requires : 
and when different readings are found in copies of the 
Bible, these languages may sometimes assist us in deter¬ 
mining which of them ought to be preferred. 


Chapter II. 

HISTORY OF T1IE VERSIONS OF TIIE SCRIPTURES. 

To those who possess ability, means, and leisure, of 
consulting them, the Antient Versions of the Old 
Testament are a very important source of criticism and 
interpretation of the sacred writings : the value of them, 
however, varies according to the age and country of their 
respective authors, the purity of the text whence these 
versions were made, and the ability and fidelity of the 
translators. 
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Section I. — History of the Antient Versions of the Scriptures. 

§ 1. — On the Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases. 

Targum is a Chaldee word, signifying generally any 
version or explanation : but this appellation is particularly 
restricted to the versions or paraphrases of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, which have been composed in the Chaldee Dia¬ 
lect. Ten of these expositions have been preserved to 
our times; viz. 

I. The Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses, was composed by a learned Jewish 
rabbi of the same name, who is supposed to have been 
contemporary with our Saviour. It is preferred to every 
other on account of the purity of its style, and its general 
freedom from idle legends. 

II. The Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, so called 
from being erroneously ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
is a more liberal paraphrase of the Pentateuch than the 
preceding, but abounds with the most idle Jewish legends. 
Prom internal evidence, learned men concur in referring 
its date to the seventh or eighth century of the Chris¬ 
tian TKra, 

III. The Jerusalem Targum, also on the five books 
of Moses, in many respects agrees with that of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan, in the impurity of its style, legendary talcs, &c. 
It was most probably written in the eighth or ninth 
century. 

IV. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on the 
Prophets (that is, according to the Jewish Division of the 
sacred books mentioned in p. 120.), is held in the highest 
estimation. Its date cannot be exactly ascertained ; some 
learned men making it nearly coeval with the time of 
Christ, while others place it three or four hundred years 
later. 

V. The barbarous and in many places obscure Targum 
on the Cetubim, or Holy Writings, though ascribed to 
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Rabbi Joseph, surnamed the Blind, in the third century, 
is evidently a compilation of much later date. 

VI. The Targum on the Megilloth, or five books of 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ruth, and Esther, could not be written before the sixth 
century. It is of very little value. The same remark is 
applicable to 

VII_IX. Three Targums on The Book of Esther; 

and X. a Targum on The Books of Chronicles ; all of 
which are of a very recent date. 

XI. Of all these Chaldee Paraphrases, the Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzzicl are held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews; but it is in establishing the 
genuine meaning of particular prophecies relative to the 
Messiah, in opposition to the false explications of the 
Jews, and the erroneous expositions of Anti-Trinitarians, 
that these paraphrases are pre-eminently useful. 


§ 2.—On the Anticnt Greek Versions of the Old Testament. 

I. ' Among the Greek Versions of the Old Testament, 

the most antient and valuable is that usually designated 
the Septuagint, from the tradition (now generally re¬ 
jected) of one Aristeas, who related that it was made in 
seventy-two days, and by seventy learned Jews, who had 
been sent by the Jewish High Priest Eleazar to Alex¬ 
andria, at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphia, King of 
Egypt. It is, however, most probable, that this version 
was really executed during the joint reigns of Ptolemy 
Lagus, and his son Philadelpirns, and about 285 or 286 
years before the Christian /Era. * 

II. The introduction of Coptic or pure Egyptian words, 
and the rendering of Hebrew ideas in the Egyptian 
manner, clearly prove that the translators were natives 
of Egypt ; as the difference of style and various ability, 
with which particular books have been rendered into 
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Greek, evince this version to have been the work, not of 
one, but of several individuals. 

III. The Septuagint Version, though originally made 
for the use of the Egyptian Jews, gradually acquired the 
highest authority among the Jews of Palestine, who were 
acquainted with the Greek language, and subsequently 
also among Christians. It retained its authority, even 
with the rulers of the Jewish Synagogue, until the com¬ 
mencement of the first century after Christ; when the 
Jews being unable to resist the arguments from prophecy 
which were urged against them by Christians, in order to 
deprive these of the benefit of that authority, began to 
deny that it agreed with the Hebrew Text, and, ultimately 
abandoning it, they adopted the Greek Version of Aquila, 
which is noticed in p. 95. infra. 

IV. Numerous errors having in the lapse of ages crept 
into the Septuagint, by the inaccuracy of transcribers 
and other circumstances, Origen, a learned Christian 
Father, in the early part of the third century, undertook 
the laborious task of collating the Greek Text then in 
use with the original Hebrew, and with other Greek 
Translations then extant, and from the whole to produce 
a new recension or revisal. Twenty-eight years were 
devoted to this great critical work, which antient writers 
have variously termed the Tetrapla , Hexapla , Octapla , 
and Enneapla. The Tetrapla contained the four Greek 
Versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint, and 
Thcodotion: when he subsequently added in two columns 
the Hebrew Text, in its original characters, and also in 
Greek characters, the six columns formed the Hexapla . 
The addition of two other Greek Versions of some parts 
of the Scriptures, in particular places, composed the 
Octapla i and a separate translation of the Psalms being 
afterwards subjoined, the entire work has by some been 
termed the Enneapla. It is, however, most probable, 
that Origen edited only the Tetrapla and Hexapla. As 
his object was to correct the differences found in -the 
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existing copies of the Old Testament, he carefully noted 
the alterations made by him, with peculiar marks. Fifty 
years after his death, this great work was discovered in an 
obscure corner of the city of Tyre, by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus, by whom it %vas deposited in the Library of 
Parnphilus the Martyr, where Jerome saw it about the 
middle of the fourth century. It is supposed to have 
perished on the capture of that city by the Arabs, A. D. 
653. A few fragments, retrieved from MSS. of the Sep- 
tuagint and the writings of the Fathers, are all that re¬ 
main of this noble undertaking in behalf of sacred litera¬ 
ture. 

Y. The Septuagint continuing to be read in most of the 
Greek churches, the text, as corrected by Origcn, was 
transcribed for their use together with his critical marks. 
In progress of time, from the introduction of numerous 
errors by copyists, a new revision became necessary : and 
as all the oriental churches did not receive Origen’s 
labours with equal deference, three principal recensions 
were undertaken nearly at the same time, viz. 

1. r J^he edition, undertaken by Eusebius and Pamphi- 
lus, about A. D. 300, from the Hexaplar Text, with the 
whole of Origen’s critical marks: by repeated transcrip¬ 
tions these marks soon became changed, and were finally 
omitted. 

2. The recension of the Vulgate, or common Greek 
Text, by Lucian, a presbyter of the Church at Antioch, 
who suffered martyrdom A. D. 311. He took the Hebrew 
Text for the basis of his edition, which was received in 
all the eastern churches from Constantinople to Antioch. 
Contemporary with Lucian was 

3. Ilesychius, an Egyptian bishop, who undertook a 
similar revision, which was generally adopted in the 
churches of Egypt. 

All MSS. and printed editions of the Septuagint, now 
extant, are derived from these three recensions. The 
Septuagint Version is of great importance, in a critical 
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point of view, not only for correcting the Hebrew text, 
but also for ascertaining the meaning of particular idiom¬ 
atic expressions and*passages in the New Testament. 

VI. It remains to not ; ce, briefly, some other antient 
Greek Translations which have been incidentally men¬ 
tioned. 

1. The Version of Aquila, a native of Sinope, inPon- 
tus, was executed about the year 160. He was of Jewish 
descent, and had apostatised from the Christian faith to 
Judaism. His version, which is very literal, was under¬ 
taken to gratify the Jews. Nearly contemporary with 
him was 

2. Tiieodotion, an Ebionitc or scmi-christian: his 
version is a kind of revision of the Septuagint; it holds a 
middle place between the servile closeness of Aquila and 
the f^edom of 4. Symmaciius, who lived about the year 
200, and was also an Ebionite. 

4—6. The three anonymous translations, usually called 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions, derive their names 
from the order in which Origen disposed them in his 
columns. Their authors are not known. 


§ 3.—On the Antient Oriental Versions of the Old and New 

Testaments. 

I. Syriac Versions. — Christianity being very early 
preached in Syria, several versions of the Scriptures 
were made into the language of that country. 

1. The most celebrated of these is the Peschito , (that 
is, right, literal, or exact,) also called the Versio Simplex , 
on account of its close adherence to the original sacred 
text. It was made early in the second, if not at the close 
of the first century: and from some internal evidences 
furnished by the style, it is supposed to have been the 
work of several authors. The second epistle of Peter, 
the second and third epistles of John, and the epistle of 
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Jude, as well as the disputed passages in John viii. 2—11. 
and 1 John v. 7. are all wanting in the New Testament 
of this version ; having been added in the sixth century 
by some unknown and indifferent translator. This version 
is much esteemed for its singular fidelity. 

2. The Philoxenian or Syro-Philoxenian Version de¬ 
rives its name from Philoxcnus or Xenayas, Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Syria, A.D. 488—518, who employed his 
rural bishop Polycarp to translate the New Testament 
from the original Greek into the vernacular Syiiac of that 
time. Though inferior to the preceding, it is nevertheless 
of considerable value in a critical point of view, as well 
as for the interpretation of the New Testament. 

3. The Karkaphensian Version, as it is commonly 
termed, is a recension of the Peschito or old Syriac ver¬ 
sion of the Old and New Testaments, executed towards 
the close of the tenth century by David, a Jacobite monk 
residing in the monastery of St. Aaron on mount Sigara in 
Mesopotamia. The basis of this recension is the text of 
the Peschito ; but proper names and Gracco-Syriac words 
ar§ accommodated to the Greek orthography or to that 
adopted in the Philoxenian Version. This version was 
made for the Monophysite or Jacobite Christians, many 
of whom are still to be found in Syria and other parts 
of the East. 

4. The Palcestino-Syriac or Syriac Translation of Je¬ 
rusalem is known to have existed from its having been 
discovered in a manuscript lectionarium or book contain¬ 
ing ecclesiastical lessons from the New Testament, writ¬ 
ten in the eleventh century, and preserved in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. It has never been published. 

5. The Syro-Estrangelo, also called the Syriac-Hexa- 
plar Version, is a translation of Origen’s Hexaplar edi¬ 
tion of the' Greek Septuagint: it was made in the former 
part of the seventh century, and its author is unknown. 
This version is said to correspond with the text of the 
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Septuagint, especially in those passages, in which the 
latter differs from the Hebrew. 

II. Egyptian Versions. — Two Translations of the 
Scriptures have been made in the Egyptian language,— 
one in the Coptic or antient dialect of Lower Egypt, the 
other in the Saliidic or dialect of Upper Egypt, and both 
from the Greek. The Coptic Version is by some eminent 
scholars referred to the second or third century, though 
others carry its date so low as the fifth century ; the 
Sahidic Version was probably executed in the second 
century. 

III. Several Arabic Translations have been made 
at different times between the seventh and the tenth or 
eleventh centuries, for the inhabitants of those countries, 
where the Syriac and Egyptian languages have been sup¬ 
planted by the Arabic. They were not all executed from 
the original text, but from those versions, which they 
were intended to accompany. 

IV. The ETiiioric or Abyssinian Version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint; some frag¬ 
ments of it only have been printed, but the entire New 
Testament has been published. This version is of. con¬ 
siderable antiquity, the Old Testament being referred to 
the second, and the New Testament to the fourth century. 

V. The Armenian Version of the Old Testament was 
also made from the Septuagint; the New Testament has 
been twice translated, from the Syriac, and thftn from the 
Greek. This version is ascribed to Miesrob, the inventor 
of the Armenian Alphabet, towards the close of the fourth, 
or early in the fifth century. 

VI. Though the Scriptures are said to have been early 
translated into the Persian language, no fragments of 
this antient version are extant. The Pentateuch is all 
that has been printed of the Old Testament; it was trans¬ 
lated by a Jew, and far the benefit of Jews. Of the New 
Testament,, there are extant two versions^pf the four 
Gospels; the most antient and valuable of which is 

F 
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printed in the London Polyglott, by Bishop Walton, from 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century. 


§ A, — On the Antient Western Versions of the Scriptures. 

I. Many Latin Versions of the Scriptures were made, 
at the first introduction of Christianity, by unknown 
authors. One of these, called the Vetus Itala, or Old 
Italic, appears to have acquired a more extensive circu¬ 
lation than the others, to which it was preferred on ac¬ 
count of its clearness and fidelity. It was translated from 
the Greek, both in the Old and New Testaments; and 
was made in the early part of the second century. In 
the progress of time, very numerous alterations, however, 
being made by transcribers, Jerome, towards the close of 
the fourth century, undertook to revise it, and make 
it more conformable to the original Greek. Some parts 
only of this revision have been preserved. But before it 
was completed, he undertook and at length accomplished 
a,version of the Bible, which gradually acquired so great 
an authority in the West of Europe, that, ever since the 
seventh century, it has been exclusively adopted by the 
Romish Church; and in the sixteenth century the 

at 

assembly or council of Trent pronounced the Latin Vul¬ 
gate (for so this version is termed) to be authentic, and 
to be exclusively used in the public service of that church. 
Various grave errors having crept into this version in the 
lapse of ages, several revisions were undertaken by 
learned men. Of these the most celebrated is the revi¬ 
sion of Pope Sixtus V. published at Rome in 1590, but 
suppressed by Pope Clement VIII, whose authentic edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1592. This* edition has been followed 
ih all subsequent impressions of the Latin Vulgate. Not¬ 
withstanding the variations between the Sixtine and Cle¬ 
mentine editions, (both published by infallible pontiffs !) 
and that several passages are mistranslated in order to 
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support the peculiar dogmas of the Romish Church, the 
Latin Vulgate preserves many true readings, where the 
modern Hebrew copies arc corrupted. 

II. The Gothic Version of the Bihle was made from 
the Greek, both in the Old and New Testaments, by Ul- 
philas, Bishop of the Meeso-Goths, who invented the 
Gothic characters. A fragment of the Book of Nehe- 
miah, the four Gospels, and some portions of the Epistles, 
are all that has been published, from this version, which, 
though interpolated from the Latin Vulgate, is neverthe¬ 
less much esteemed for its general fidelity. 

III. The Sclavonic or Old Russian translation was 
executed from the Greek, in the ninth century, by the 
two brothers, Cyril and Methodius. It is said to have 
undergone several revisions; and the New Testament is 
rendered with more perspicuity than the Old. 

IV. The Anglo-Saxon Version is ascribed by Dr. 
Mill to several authors, and is supposed to have been ex¬ 
ecuted in the eighth and ninth centuries. Having been 
made from the Old Latin, it may be of use in determining 
the readings of that version. Several portions of it have 
been published at different times. 


Section II. — History of the Modern Versions of the Scriptures. 

Numerous as were the antient versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures, the publication of a version, being accom¬ 
plished by the tedious process of transcription, was neces¬ 
sarily slow, while the high price of manuscripts enabled 
only the wealthy to procure them. The discovery of the 
art of printing in the fifteenth century, and the establish¬ 
ment of the glorious reformation throughout Europe in 
the following century, facilitated the circulation of. the 
Scriptures, both in the original Languages and through 
the medium of translations. The Modern Versions of the 

f 2 
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Scriptures are twofold, viz. in the Latin Language, and 
in the vernacular languages of almost all the countries 
in which Christianity has been propagated: and both are 
made, either by persons in communion with the Church 
of Rome, or by Protestants. 


§ 1. — On the Modern Latin Versions of the Old and New 

Testaments. 

I. Modern Latin Versions, executed by persons in 
communion with the Church of Rome. 

1. The Version of Sanctcs Fagninus, a Dominican 
monk, was undertaken under the patronage of several 
popes ; and, after twenty-five years of unremitting labour, 
was published in 1528. Though it has been censured by 
one critic for its close adherence to the original text, all 
the later commentators and critics commend it for its ex¬ 
actness and fidelity. It contains only the Old Testament. 
This translation was revised by 

2. Arias Montanus, who has from this circumstance 
been, erroneously, considered as a new translator of the 
Bible into the Latin Language. Montanus’s aim being, 
to translate the Hebrew words by the same number of 
Latin words, his edition may rather be considered as a 
grammatical commentary than a true version, and is best 
adapted to suit young beginners in the Hebrew language. 

3. The translations of Thomas Malvcnda, and of Car¬ 
dinal Cajetan (who was not the author of that which bears 
his name) have both fallen into oblivion. 

4. Houbigant’s Latin Version of the Old Testament is 
framed according to the corrected Hebrew Text, pub¬ 
lished by him in 1753, in 4 vols. folio, a work, which has 
not answered the high expectations entertained of it. 

II. Modern Latin Versions of the Bible, executed by 
Protestants. 

1. The Translation of Sebastian Munster, first published 
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in 1534, is considered, upon the whole, as very exact and 
conformable to the original. 

2. TheVersion which bears the name ol‘Leo Juda, though 
commenced by him, was finished by others : it is acknow¬ 
ledged to be very faithful. It was first published in 1513. 

3. Sebastian Chatillon (better known by the name of 
Castalio) in 1551 published a version of the Bible, in which 
he aimed at rendering the Old and New Testaments into 
classical Latin. His style has been severely censured, as 
departing from the simple grandeur of the sacred ori¬ 
ginals. 

4. The Version of Francis Junius and Immanuel Tre- 
mcllius, first printed in 1575, is held in great estimation 
for its simplicity, perspicuity, and fidelity. 

5. The Latin Translation of Sebastian Schmidt, pub¬ 
lished in 1G96, is strictly literal. 

6. The Version of Professor J. A. Dathc, printed be¬ 
tween the years 1779 and 1789, is deservedly in high re¬ 
pute for its general fidelity and excellence. 

7. The Version of the Old Testament, commenced in 
181G by II. A. Schott and J. F. Winzer, professes to be 
very close. The Pentateuch only has been published. 

III. Besides the preceding new modern Latin Versions, 
there have been several editions of the Latin Vulgate, so 
much corrected from the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
as in some degree to be considered new translations. Of 
this number are the Latin Bibles published by Isidore 
Clarius, in 151-2; by Paul Eber, in 1565; and by Luke 
Osiandcr, in 1578, and Andrew Osiander in 1600. The 
edition of Clarius, who was a Romanist, is preferred to 
those of the other three Protestant scholars. 

IV. Of the Latin Versions of the New Testament the 
following arc the principal: — 

1. Erasmus claims the first place. His version was 
published in 1516; and it is admitted that he succeeded 
in giving a clear and faithful version as far as it was pos- 

f 3 
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sible, at that time. He varied but little from the Vul¬ 
gate- 

2. The Latin Version of Theodore Beza, published in 
1556, has always been held in high estimation for its 
fidelity. 

3. The Latin Version of Leopoldo Sebastiani, which 
appeared in 1817, professes to be formed after the text 
of the Alexandrian Manuscript, collated with other MSS. 
and critical helps. In all doctrinal points it agrees with 
the tenets of the Romish Church. 


§ 2. — On the Versions in the Modern Languages of Europe, Asia, 

Africa, and America. 

The translations of the Scriptures into the different 
modern languages, which are spoken in the four quarters 
of the globe, are so numerous, that it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to obtain correct accounts of all of them, and still 
more difficult to compress those accounts into an analysis 
like the present. The following tables, however, will ex¬ 
hibit at one view the principal translations, together with* 
the dates when they appeared, the authors by whom they 
were executed, and the places where they were seve¬ 
rally printed. The first of these tables is taken from the 
second volume of the author’s larger work, with a few 
additions; and the second and third are given, by per¬ 
mission, from the eighteenth volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana, for which work he originally composed 
them. 
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German 
English 
English 
French ■ . 

Swedish - - 1534 

Danish • - 1524 

Dutch - - 

Italian 

Spanish . . 1556 

Russian . 1519 

Helvetian dialect - 1525 

la)wcr Saxon dialect 

Finnish • . 1548 

Croatian - - 1553 

Basque - - 1571 

Welsh - - 1067 

Hungarian - 1.074 
Wendish - - 

Icelandic ■ 

Pomeranian dialect 
Polish - - 1585 

Bohemian . - 

Hebrew - - 1591) 

Modern Greek - 1658 

Wallachian - 1648 
Komanese • - 

Lithuanian - 

Turkish . - 1666 

Irish 

Livoid-in . . 1685 

Esthonian . . 1685 

Esthoman, dialect of ]686 
Doipatian dialect 1727 
Gneons 

Upper Lusatian 
Lapponic - 

Manks 


Martin Luther 
Timlal ... 
Tindal and f overdaic 
Robert Olivetan 
Olaus Petri 
Pailadius and others 

f Antonio Brucioli's re¬ 
vised y 

Cassiodorus dc Reyna 
Cyril and Methodius 




Thorlack 

Several 
Several - 
Elms llutter 
Maximus Callicrgi 


Cbylinsky 
Lazarus Seaman - 
Dr. Daniel, Bp. Bedell 




1719 . 

1728 Several 


. Wittemlicrg. 

. Uncertain. 

. Zurich. 

• Geneva. 

- Upsal, Sweden. 

. Copenhagen. 

“J Geneva, 

- Frankfort or Basil 1 

- (Mrog. 

• Zurich. 

. Ijibeck. 

- Stockholm. 

- Tubingen. 

- Rochelle. 

- London. 

. Vienna. 

- Wittcmbcrg. 

- Hoi urn, Iceland. 

- Barth. 

. Cralitz, Moravia. 

- Nuremberg. 

- Geneva. 

- Belgrade. 

- Schuol. 

- London. 

. Oxford. 

■ I/iml on. 

- Riga. 

. Riga. 

- Riga. 

- Coire. 

- Bautzen. 


Portuguese • | 

Spanish 

Maltese - 
, a 

hamogitian - 
Judxo-Polish 
Modern Iluss - 
Russian Dialects, viz. 
Karelian (Gospel 1 
of Matthew) J 
Mordwassian (41 
Gospels) 3 

Tchcremissian, ) 
(4 Gospels) j 

Turko-Greek 


1763 | Bishops Wilson and Hil- 

IS02 pames^ Stewart andj m r*>urgb. 

i-. u f Ferreira d’Almeida, > Amsterdam and 
1/48-oJ J llomi!lh> j Batavia. 

1783 Antonio Pereira, Romish. Lisbon. 

1793,4 Padre Scio, Romish. Madrid. 
Cltev.W. Jowett, M.A.7 
l and Signor Cannolo j Ma,ta ‘ 


and Signor Cannolo 


N. Solomon 


Pctorsliurgh. 

London. 


1827 

Psalms. 


■ Russian Bible Society [Petersburg!! 


Constantinople. 
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J. AhAUIC, .'111.11 
its derivative' 
languages, j 
Arabic - - | 

Persian - 


Pushtoo . | 

„ , „ I 

Bulocha - i 

I 

2. Ssn-sciiit, | 
and its de¬ 
rivative lan¬ 
guages. 
Sanscrit 
Sikh or Pun-'' 
jabce - ' _ 
Assamese 
Kashmiree 
Wutcli, or | 
Mulfcmcc 1 
Guzerattee 
Uikaneer 
Kiinkuna 
Mcruwar 
Oojuvinee 
Bundelkun- 
dec 

Nei>aulcso 
Mahratta f 


Ilindee 

Hindoostan- 

nee 

Bengalee | 

Orissa 

Canarcse 

Tamul - 
Telinga or 


Cingalese 


Malay - 


1810 

- [ 

1815 


4 Gosp ? 

180+ 5 — 

f 4 ('■ o ;p. 

I 1816 ~ 


( V. Sabat and Kev 
“ f II. Martin, B.1) ^Calcutta. 
— 1,1 Col (.’olein ooke J 

— Ilev II. Martyn Pctcrsburgli 

r Cien.I.ev John I,eydcir,M.l) 
l 1822 ana others 


1811-18 — 

— Tcnt.lSlf- 


r Pent.mid 

~ i Hist.Rks 
“ *' 18111-15 

Put. Hist 
and Poet 


= J 

r Put.Ills 
j and Poe 
) Hooks, 
C 1HUG-10 


1806-10 
Ps. 1717 


Missionaries t i^amporc 


American Miss llombay. 
Baptist Miss. Scramporc 


1808-U 

1801 

1807 

18-20 


-1 


— 1801-05 


d-05 ) _ 

19-14 Li 


S Danish Mission 
ltenj Schultz 
Itev. H. Martyn 
Baptist Mission 


] Halle. 

Calcutta, 
i 


Gosp. of 
Mark, 
1812 


f Danish Miss. 

< Ziegenh.ilg 
(. and Schultz 

— Im. Des Granges 


1771-80 - 


f Danish Miss. 

— 1723-28 — j Ziegenh.ilg 

^ (. and Schultz 

ark ? — — M. Des Granges 

512 ’ 3 

r Gen. Ex. Pybrantz and 

— — 4 A Eevit Plnllipz 

_ 1 1771-83 , Mr. W. Tolfrey, 

i and others 

— 1731-33 — Various Persons £ 


Pranquebar. 


Gen. Ex. Fyhrantz and 
A fa;vit Plnllipz 


^ Colombo. 

Amsterdam 
& Batavia. 
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Table II. — continued. 


Language. 


CHINESE 


[ 


14 Otlicr Asia- 
| no Versions 

; Formosan 

, Tartar - - 
i Orenburg f 
Tartar J; 


Calmuc 

Tartar 


i Mongolian , 

| Tartar J 
I Georgian - 
jOtabeitean or 
| (alutan 


New Testament, or 
detached Books 
thereof. 

Bible, or Old Testa 
ment, or detached 
Books thereof. 

Author. 

N ew 
Test. 

Detached 

Books. 

Bihle, oi 
Old Test 

Detached 

Books 

180!)-14 


1815-21 

_ 

Res' Dr. iM.irslimnn 

1811-lJ-lh 


1815-20 

— 

t llev DriVIornsoii 
(A llev. Mr.Milnc 

- { 

Matt A 
Jolin JOtil 

j - 

__ 

Robert Junius 

181.3 


Psal.1815 

Edm Sue. Mission 

1820 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

. IS15-20 

— 


— 

Morav. Mission / 

- 1 

Matt. A 
Luke 1815 

} " 

- [ 

Two Mongolian 1 
Chiettains J 


_ , 

1743 


Unknown 

j 1818-25 



— 

( Missionaries ol 
l tiie Loud. Sue. 


Place oi‘ 
Printing 


Soratnpore 
J Canton. 


Amsterdam 
f K.irass A 
| Astrar.hiin 
Astrachan. 


Fetersburgh 

Moscow 
l a men aiul 
Tahiti. 


Table III. 

VE US IONS IN THE LANGUAGES OF MODERN AFRICA AND AMERICA. 



New Testament, or 

Bible, or Old Testa- 


i 

i 


detacliLM 

1 Books 

ment, or 

detached 




theieof. 


Books thereof. 

Author 

Place of i 
Printing, i 

L inguage. 





New 

Detached 

Bible, or 

Detached 


’i’est. 

Books. 

Old Test. 

Rooks 


1 

Amiran. 

f 

Gosp. of 

J 


Ilev.G. Nylander-s 


Bullom - 

- 5 

Matt. 

[ - 

— 


Ambarie, a 

c 

? 1822 

1816 

3 

C 

M. Assclin dc C 

London. 

dialect ot 
Abyssinia 



- 1 

Chcrville -3 


3 

American In- 







man. 

Virginian 

ldlil 

_ 

1GC3 

— 

llev. John Eliot | 

Cambridge, 
New Eng. 

1 

Delaware 

- f 

3 Epist. 
ofJohn, 

? - 


C. F. Dcnckc 

New York. 

£ 

1818 

3 




Indian-Mas- 

sacliusett 

- { 

Gosp of 
John, 
1709 

’■ 1 

M 

Psal. 1709 

f Experience 
t Mayhcw 

Boston, New 
England. 


c 

Matt. 


c 

Rev. Mr. Freeman, 

T * ! 

Mohawk 

■ l 

Mark, A 
John, 
1787,1804 

_ 

" \ 

Capt Brant, 
Cajit Norton 

> London. 

Esquimaux 

1809-13-1!) 


— 

— 

Moravian Mission 


{ Greenlandish 

1799 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

j 

1 West Indian. 

1 Creolese 

1781 



— 

Unknown 

fCopenha- 
l gen. 

1 South Aaikri- 






can. 







Aimara < 

Gasp, of 
Luke, 

l- 



Dr. Paros Kanki. 


l 

1829. 

5 






F 5 
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Of the numerous versions -noticed in the preceding 
tables, those are most interesting to the reader, which 
have been executed in our vernacular tongue: a few par¬ 
ticulars, therefore, respecting the different translations 
into the English language, which have been made at dif¬ 
ferent times, will appropriately conclude this section. 

The earliest English translation known to be extant 
was made by an unknown individual, and is placed by 
Archbishop Usher to the year 1290: of this there are 
two manuscript copies preserved, in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, and in the Library of Christ’s Church College, 
Oxford. Towards the close of the following century, 
John dc Trevisa, vicar of Berkeley in Gloucestershire, is 
said to have translated the Old and New Testaments into 
the English tongue, at the request of his patron, Lord 
JJerkeley: but as no part of this work appears ever to 
have been printed, the translation ascribed to him is sup¬ 
posed to have been confined to a few texts, which were 
painted on the walls of his patron’s chapel, at Berkeley 
Castle, or which are scattered in some parts of his writ¬ 
ings, several copies of which are known to exist in manu¬ 
script. Nearly contemporary with him was the celebrated 
John Wicklitfe, who, about the year 13S0, translated the 
entire Bible from the Latin Vulgate : the New Testament 
of Wickliffe was published in folio by Mr. Lewis in 1731; 
and was handsomely re-edited in quarto, in 1810, by the 
Rev. Henry Ilervcy Baber, one of the librarians of the 
British Museum, who prefixed a valuable memoir of this 
“ Apostle of England,” as Wickliffe has sometimes been 
called: 

The first printed edition of any part of the Scriptures 
in English was of the New Testament, at Hamburgh, in 
the year 1526. It was translated by William Tindal or 
Tyndale, with the assistance of John Fry and William 
Roye : the whole of this impression, (with the exception, 
it is said, of a single copy,) being bought up and burnt 
by Tonstal Bishop of London and Sir Thomas More, 
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Tindal put forth a new edition in 1527, and a third in 
1528; and, two years after, his translation of the^Penta- 
tetich appeared at Hamburgh, with another edition of 
his Testament. In 1535 was published, at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, the translation of Miles Coverdale, great 
part of which was Tindal’s; and two years after, John 
Rogers, martyr (who had assisted Tindal in his biblical 
labours), edited a Bible, probably at Hamburgh, under 
the assumed name of Thomas Matthews, whence it is 
generally known by the name of Matthews’s Bible. A 
revised edition of this translation, corrected by Cranmer 
and Coverdale, was printed at London in 1539, by Graf¬ 
ton and Whitchurch, in large folio, and from its size is 
usually denominated the great bible. No new version 
was executed during the reign of Edward VI.; though 
several editions were printed both of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

During the sanguinary reign of Queen Mary, Miles 
Coverdale, John.Knox, Christopher Goodman, and other 
English exiles, who had taken refuge at Geneva, pub¬ 
lished a new translation between the years 1557 and 
1560, with short annotations, inculcating the doctrines 
espoused by Calvin. The New Testament of this edition 
was the first in English which was divided into verses. 
The Geneva Bible was highly esteemed by the Puritans, 
and, in the course of little more than thirty years after¬ 
wards, not fewer than thirty editions of it were printed in 
various sizes, principally by the royal printers. This 
translation is allowed to possess considerable merit, for 
its general fidelity and perspicuity. Eight years after 
the completion of the Geneva Bible, a new version was 
published, with two prefaces, by Archbishop Parker, 
now generally termed the Bishops Bible , from the cir¬ 
cumstance of eight of the translators being bishops: al¬ 
though this translation was read in the churches, the 
Geneva Bible was generally preferred in families. 

In 1582 the Romanists published in 4to. an English 

* 6 
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translation of the New Testament at Rheims, and of the 
Old Testament at Douay, in 1609-10, in 2 volumes'4to. 
It was crowded with barbarous and foreign terms, calcu¬ 
lated to perplex rather than to diffuse the light of truth. 

The last English version which remains to be no¬ 
ticed, is the translation now in use, which is commonly 
called King James’s Bible. Shortly after his accession 
to the throne in 1603, several objections being made 
to the English Bible, the King, at the Conference held 
at Hampton Court in the following year, commanded 
that a new version should be undertaken, and fifty-four 
men, of distinguished learning and piety, were ap¬ 
pointed to this important labour; but, before it was 
begun, seven of the persons were either dead or had 
declined the task. Such of them as survived till the 
commencement of the work, being ranged under six 
divisions, entered upon their labour in 1607, and com¬ 
pleted it in 1610; it was then revised by a committee 
of six of the translators, and finally reviewed by Bishop 
Bilson and Doctor Smith; the latter prefixed the ar- 
gumfcnts, and wrote the preface. This translation 
was first printed in 1611, and is that now universally 
adopted wherever the English language is spoken. The 
edition generally reputed to be the most correct, is 
that of Oxford, in quarto and folio, 1769, printed under 
the superintendence of the late Rev. Dr. Blayney: the 
text was carefully collated with several correct editions, 
and the punctuation amended; the summaries of chap¬ 
ters and running titles at the top of each page were 
also corrected, and 30,4*95 new references were inserted 
in the margin. From the singular pains bestowed, in 
order to render this edition as accurate as possible, it 
has hitherto been considered the standard edition , from 
which all subsequent impressions have been executed. 
Notwithstanding, however, the great labour and atten¬ 
tion oestowed by Dr. Blayney, his edition must now 
yield the palm of accuracy to the very beautiful and 
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■•orrect editions published by Messrs. Eyre and Strahan, 

4 Iis Majesty’s Printers, but printed by Mr. Woodfall 

in 1806, and again in 1813 in quarto; as not fewer 

than one hundred and sixteen errors were discovered 
* 

in collating the edition of 1806 with Dr. Il.’s, and one 
of these errors was an omission of considerable import¬ 
ance. Messrs. Eyre and Strahan’s editions may there¬ 
fore be regarded as approaching as near as possible to 
what bibliographers term an immaculate text. 

Of all modern versions, the present authorised En¬ 
glish translation is, upon the whole, undoubtedly the 
most accurate and faithful; the translators having seized 
the very spirit of the sacred writers, and having almost 
every where expressed their meaning with a pathos and 
energy that have never been rivalled by any subsequent 
versions either of the Old or the New Testament. “ Its 
style is incomparably superior to any thing which might 
be expected from the finical and perverted taste of our 
own age. It is simple, it is harmonious, it is energetic; 
and, which is of no small importance, use has made it 
familiar, and time has rendered it sacred.” * 


* Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 328. 
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Chapter III. 

ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE. 



Form of a Synagogue Roll of the Pentateuch. 

Section I. — On the Hebrew Manuscripts of the Old Testament. 

I. Hebrew Manuscripts arc divided into two classes, 
viz. autographs , or those actually written by the inspired 
penmen, and apographs y or copies made from the ori¬ 
ginals, and multiplied by repeated transcription. The 
manuscripts still extant are of two descriptions ; viz. 

1. The Rolled Manuscripts used in the synagogues, 
which are transcribed with great care, and under various 
minute regulations designed to secure the purity of the 
sacred text. The form of one of these rolled manu¬ 
scripts (from the original among the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum, No. 7619.) is given in the vignette 
at the head of this section. Jt is a large double roll, 
containing the Hebrew Pentateuch; written with very 
great care on forty brown African skins. These skins 
are of different breadths, some containing more columns 
than others. The columns are one hundred and fifty- 
three in number, each of which contains about sixty- 
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three lines, is about twenty-two inches deep, and gene¬ 
rally more than five inches broad. The letters have no 
points, apices, or flourishes about them. The initial 
words are not larger than the rest; and a space equal to 
about four lines is left between every two books. Al¬ 
together, this is one of the finest specimens of the 
synagogue*rolls that has been preserved to the present 
time. 

2. The Square Manuscripts , which are in private use 
among the Jews, are written, after the manner of our 
printed books, on vellum, parchment, or paper of various 
sizes. 

II. Among the Jews, five exemplars or standard copies 
have been particularly celebrated for their correctness; 
and from them all subsequent copies have been made. 
These are, 

1. The Codex of Ilillel, a manuscript seen by Kabbi 
Kimchi, in the 12th century, at Toledo. 

2, 3. The Codices of Aaron Den Asher , President of 
the Jewish Academy at Tiberias, and of Jacob Ben 
Naphtali, President of the Jewish Academy at Babylon; 
who, in the eleventh century, respectively collated the 
Manuscripts of the Oriental and Occidental Jews. 

4, 5. The Codex of Jericho and the Codex of Sinai 
arc both in high repute for their correctness. Of the 
Codex Sanbou/d nothing certain is known. 

III. Various criteria, furnished by external testimony 
as well as by internal marks, have been laid down by 
learned men, for ascertaining the age of Hebrew Ma¬ 
nuscripts : but these criteria have been questioned by 
other distinguished critics, who have advanced strong 
reasons to prove that they are uncertain guides in de¬ 
termining the age of manuscripts. 

IV. The order in which the Sacred Books are ar¬ 
ranged varies in different manuscripts. Few of those 
which have been preserved contain the Old Testament 
entire; the greater part, indeed, comprise only particular 
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portions of it; and many have become mutilated by the 
consuming hand of time. 

V. As the Hebrew Manuscripts, which have been in 
use since the 11th century, have all been corrected after 
some particular recension or edition, they have, from this 
circumstance, been classed into three or four families, 
according to the country where such recension has ob¬ 
tained: viz. 

1. The Spanish Manuscripts , which were corrected 
after the Codex of HillcI, follow the Masoretie System 
with great accuracy. They arc beautifully written, and 
highly valued by the Jens, though some critics hold 
them in little estimation. 

2. The Oriental Manuscripts arc nearly the same jus the 
Spanish MSS. and may be referred to the same class. 

3. The German Manuscripts are Jess elegantly written 
than the Spanish MSS. They do not follow the Maso¬ 
retie Notation, and frequently exhibit important various 
readings, that arc not to be found in the Spanish MSS. 
This class, though little esteemed by the Jews, is highly 
valued by biblical critics. 

4. The Italian Manuscripts hold a middle place, both 
in execution and critical value, between the Spanish and 
German MSS. 

VI. 'Hie total number of manuscripts collated by Dr. 
Kennieott for his edition of the Hebrew Bible is about 
630: the total number collated by M. De Rossi for his 
Collection of Various Readings is 479 MSS., besides 
288 printed editions. 

Almost all the Hebrew Manuscripts of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, at present known to be extant, were written 
between the years 1000 and 1457; whence Dr. Kennieott 
infers that all the MSS. written before the years 700 or 
800 were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish senate, 
on account of their numerous differences from the copies 
then declared genuine. 

VII. Among the valuable biblical manuscripts brought 
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from India by the late llev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, and 
now deposited in the University Library at Cambridge, 
there is a roll of the Pentateuch, which lie procured from 
the black Jews in Malabar, who (there is every reason 
to believe) arc descended from the remains of the first 
dispersion of that nation by Nebuchadnezzar. The date 
of this MS. cannot be ascertained; but it is supposed 
to be derived from those copies which their ancestors 
brought with them into India. It agrees in all material 
points with our common printed Hebrew text, and affords 
an additional argument for the integrity of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. 


Section II. — On the Manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

I. OitniiN of the Samaritans. — 

The Samaritans, mentioned in the New Testament, 
were descended from an intermixture of the ten tribes 
with the Gentile nations. This origin rendered them 
odious to the Jews, who refused to acknowledge them as 
Jewish citizens, or to permit them to assist in rebuilding 
the Temple, after their return from the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity. In consequence of this rejection, as well as of 
other causes of dissension, the Samaritans erected a tem¬ 
ple on Mount Gcrizim, and instituted sacrifices according 
to the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. Hence arose 
that inveterate schism and enmity between the two na¬ 
tions, so frequently mentioned or alluded to in the New 
Testament. The Samaritans (who still exist, but are 
greatly reduced in numbers,) reject all the sacred books 
of the Jews except the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses, of which they preserve copies in the antient He¬ 
brew characters: these agree in all material points with 
our present copies, which were those of the Jews, and 
thus prove that the important books of Moses have been 
transmitted to us uncorrupted, in any thing material. 

II. Seventeen Manuscripts of the Samaritan Penta- 
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teuch are known to be extant, of which Dr. Kennicott 
has given a minute description in his second dissertation 
on the state of the Hebrew text. Six of these manu¬ 
scripts are in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one 
in the Cotton Library in the British Museum : they were 
written principally between the tenth and the fourteenth 
centuries. 

III. The few differences that actually exist between 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs, may be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by the usual sources of various 
readings, viz. the negligence of copyists, the confounding 
of similar letters, transposition of letters, &c. The Sa¬ 
maritan Pentateuch is of great importance in establishing 
correct readings. Two versions of it are extant. 

1. The Samaritan Version, made in the Aram&an dialect 
(which is intermediate between the Chaldee and the 
Syriac languages), by an unknown author in Samaritan 
characters before the schism took place between the 
Jews and Samaritans. It is close, and faithful to the 
original. 

2/ An Arabic Version, in Samaritan characters, which 
was made by Abu Said in A. D. 1070, to supplant the 
Arabic translation of the Jewish II abbi, SaadiaGaon, which 
had till that time been in use among the Samaritans. 


Siction HI. — Account of Greek Manuscripts containing the Old 

and New Testaments, 

I. Materials of Greek Manuscripts.— These are 
twofold: viz. 1. Vellum , of various thickness, which is 
either purple-coloured, or of its natural hue; and, 2. 
Paper , made of cotton or linen. MSS. on paper are of 
much later date than those on vellum. 

II. Form of Letters.—The letters are either capital, 
which in the time of Jerome were called uncial t i. e. 
initial, or cursivet that is, small. Greek MSS. were 
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written in capital letters till the seventh century; and a 
few so lately even as the ninth century: but the small 
letters were generally adopted towards the close of the 
tenth century. The most antient MSS. were written 
without accents, spirits, or indeed any separations of the 
words, until the ninth century. 

III. Numerous abbreviations exist in the earliest 
MSS. They are made by putting together the first and 
last letters, and sometimes also the middle letter: thus 
KO(KS) for Kvfiof (Kurius) Lord, 2HP (ser) for 
(sote a), Saviour, &c. 

I? the author’s larger work, facsimile specimens are 
given of some of the more antient MSS., which could 
not be reduced within the size of this page, so as to 
convey an accurate idea of them: but the following 
literal rendering of Matt. v. 1—3., according to the 
Codex Bezae, or Cambridge MSS. of the Four Gospels 
and Acts (which is described in p. 119. infra), will 
convey to the English reader some idea of the manner in 
which manuscripts were antiently written :— 

Matt. v. 1—3. 

ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDES*HEWENTUriNTOABIOUNTAIN 

ANDWHENHEWASSKTDOWN'CAMETOHIM 

HISDTSCIPLES'ANDOFENINGHISMOUTH 

HETAUGHTTIIEMSAYING 


BLESSEDjiftETHEl’OORINSrT FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

Very few MSS. contain the whole either of the Old or 
the New Testament; and almost all the more antient 
manuscripts are imperfect. 

Corrections and erasures occur in all MSS. Such 
. corrections as were made a primd manu , that is, by the 
copyist of a manuscript, are preferable to those made 

* SPTis contracted for spirit: the original Greek is IINI ( pni) 
for nNevjuorl (FNeiwnallJ. 
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a secuuda manu , that is, by later hands. Erasures were 
made, either by drawing a line through a word, or with 
the penknife, or sometimes the old writing was obliter¬ 
ated with a sponge, and other words — treatises indeed — 
were written in lieu of it. Manuscripts thus re-written 
are termed Codices Palimpsesti, or Rescripti : many 
of them arc of considerable antiquity. They may be 
easily known, as it rarely happens that the former writing 
is so completely erased, as not to exhibit some traces. 
In a few instances both writings are legible. i 

IV. Account of Greek Manuscripts, containir>g tht> 
Old and New Testaments. 

No existing MSS. of the New Testament can be traced 
higher than the fourth century; and most of them are 
still later. Some contain the whole New Testament; 
others comprise particular books or fragments of books, 
and several contain only detached portions or lessons ap¬ 
pointed to be read in the public service of the Church. 
Some are accompanied with a version, either interlined 
or in a parallel column. These arc called Codices 
Iiilingues : the greatest number of them is in Greek and 
Latin ; ahd the Latin version is in general one of those 
which existed before the time of Jerome.* 

L The Codex Alcxandrinus, or Alexandrian Ma¬ 
nuscript, is one of the most precious relics of Christian 
antiquity. It consists of four folio volumes: the three 
first containing the Old Testament and Apocryphal 
Books; the fourth comprising the New Testament, to¬ 
gether with the first epistle of Clement to the Corin¬ 
thians, the apocryphal psalms ascribed to Solomon, 

* As the author found it impracticable to abridge the numerous 
bibliographical accounts of MSS., which are given in liis larger Intro • 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Iloly Scriptures, 
so as to convey a full idea of their various contents,he has been obliged 
to confine the analysis, contained in this section, to a notice of the three 
most important manuscripts; viz. the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Cam¬ 
bridge, MSS. 
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anil some liturgical hymns. Athanasius’s Epistle to 
Marcellus precedes the Psalms, to which last arc an¬ 
nexed the arguments of Eusebius, as his canons are, 
to the Gospels. In the New Testament there is want¬ 
ing the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. ; likewise, 
from John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 
7. This MS. was procured at Alexandria, by Cyrillus 
Lucaiis, Patriarch of Constantinople, by whom it was 
sent as a present, to King Charles I., in the year 1G28. 
Since the year 17.32, it has been deposited in the British 
Museum. It was most probably written between the 
middle and end of the fourth century: and tradition 
attributes the transcribing of it to one Theda, a marty- 
ress, of whom nothing certain can now be known. It is 
written in uncial or capital letters. A lac-simile of the New 
Testament was published in 178G, in folio, by Dr. Woide, 
Assistant Librarian at the British Museum; and a fac-si¬ 
mile edition of the Old Testament has been completed un¬ 
der the editorial care of the Rev. II. II. Baber, keeper of 
the printed books in that noble library. The following pas¬ 
sage, rendered rather more literally than the idiom of our 
language will admit,will enable the reader to formacorrcct 
idea of the manner in which the original Greek is written. 

John i. 1—14. 

INTHEREGINMNGWASTHEW'ORDANI)TIIEWORDWAS 
WITIHiO n* AN DGOD WASTHK WORD" 

II E W A S I X T11K 1J E OI N N I X <i W1T1IGOD 
ALLWEREMADEUYIIIM AND WITH 
O UTI11 MW* AH >1ADE NOTON KTIIISG 
TlIATWASSIADEINrJl SIL1FEWAS 
ANDTIIELIFEWASTHK LIGIiTOFMEX 
ANDTIIE MO 11 TIN DARK NESS SHIN 
ETIIANDTIIE DARKNESS 1)1 DNOT1TCOMPRE 
HEN D'TH K RE W^S AM A NS E 
NTFROM GO D W HOS ENA SI E WAS 
lOlIN-THISPATISO.VOAM E 
ASAWITN ESSTIIATH EMIGIITTESTI 
FVC O NC E R NINGTIIE LI GH TTH AtA 
LLMIGHTBELIE VETHROUGIIHIM. 
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2. The Codex Vaticanus, or Vatican Manuscript, 
which is preserved in the Vatican Library at Rome, is 
also written on vellum in uncial characters, and most 
probably before the close of the fifth century, though 
some critics assign to it an earlier, and others, a later 
date. It wants, in the Old Testament, from Gen. i. to 
xlvi. and from Psalm cv. to cxxxvii. inclusive; and in 
the New Testament, from Hebrews, ch. ix. 14*. to the 
end of that epistle, as well as St. Paul’s other epistles 
to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the entire book 
of the Revelations. This last book, however, has been 
added, as well as the latter part of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, by a modern hand in the fifteenth century. 
In many places, the faded letters have been retouched by 
a modern but careful hand. Various defects^ both in 
orthography and language, indicate that this MS. was 
written by an Egyptian copyist. 

The following literal English version of the prophecy 

of Ezekiel, ch. i. ver. 1—3. will enable the reader to form 

a similarly correct idea of the manner in which the Codex 

Vaticanus was executed. 

% 

IEZEKIEL. 

+ 4-4- 

N OWITOAMETOPASSINTHETlIin 

TIET1IYEARPOUKTH 

MONTHONTHEFlFTIIOFTHEMONra 

WHEN IWASINTH EMI DST 

OFTHECAVTIVESBYThE 

RIVERUIIOBAHAno 

TUEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 

AND1SAWTHEVI$I0NS0FG0D0NTHEF< 

FTHOFTHEMONTHI" 

WASTHEFlFTIIYEAROFTna 
CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 
NGJOACHIM ANDCA 
METHEW ORDOFT.iELDTOE 
ZEK1ELTHESONOFBUZ1THB 
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PRIESTINTHELANDOFTIIECHALDEKSB 
%’THE RIVE IlC H° 

BARANDUPONMKWAS 
THEHANDOFTHELDANDlLOOKEDANDLO 
AWIIIIU/WNDCAMEOUTOF 
TIIENOIlTIJAN'DAfiREATe LOUD 
WITH IT 

This manuscript has been repeatedly collated by various 
critics : the Roman edition of the Scptuagint, published 
in 1587, professes to exhibit the text of this manuscript, 
of which no fac-simile edition has ever been printed. 

3. The Codex Cantabrigiensin was presented to the 
University of Cambridge by Theodore Beza, in 1581, after 
whom it is most commonly called the Codex Bcz&. It is 
a Greck-Latin manuscript: concerning its date, critics 
greatly differ; but it may most probably be referred to 
the fifth or sixth century. It contains the four Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles : sixty-six leaves of it are much 
torn and mutilated, and ten have been supplied by a later 
transcriber. Notwithstanding its acknowledged antiquity, 
this MS. is deemed of comparatively little value, in con¬ 
sequence of the Greek text having been altered, and 
readings introduced from some Latin version, which were 
warranted by no Greek manuscript. An elegant fac-simile 
edition of it was printed at the expense of the university 
of Cambridge, under the editorial care of the Rev. Dr. 
Kipling, in 2 vols. folio, 1793. 


Chapter IV. 

OK THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OP DISTINCTION OCCURRING IN MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Section I. — Divisions and Marks of Distinction occurring in tbc 

Old Testament. 

I. Different Appellations given to the[Scriptures.— 
The collection of writings, which is regarded by Christians 
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as the rule of their faith and practice, has been variously 
termed, — the Scriptures , as being the most important of 
all Writings; —the Holy or Sacred Scriptures, because 
they were composed by divinely inspired persons; — the 
Cationical Scriptures , either because they are the rule of 
our faith and practice, or to distinguish them from apo¬ 
cryphal writings (those of uncertain authority and of 
human origin); — and, most frequently, the Bible, that 
is, Tiie Book, by way of eminence, as being the Book of 
Books, infinitely superior to every unassisted production 
of the human mind. 

II. The Canonical Books are usually divided into two 
parts : 1. The Old Testament , containing the revelations 
of the divine will before the Birth of Christ: and, 2. The 
New Testament , which comprises the inspired writings of 
the Evangelist- and Apostles. 

III. The Old Testament was divided into three portions 
or classes; viz. 

1. The Law, including the Pentateuch, or five Books of Moses. 

2. The Prophets , containing the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
I & 2 Samuel, and 1 & 2 Kings: these were termed the 
Former Prophets', and also the prophetical Books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, ami the twelve minor Prophets, who vere 
called the Latter Prophets , with reference to the time when they 
flourished. 

3. The Cctuhlm , or Hagiographa, that is, the Holy Writings , so 
called because the Jews affirm that they were written by holy men 
divinely inspired, but who had no public mission as prophets. 
This division comprehended the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and the two Books of Chronicles. 

The Pentateuch is divided into fifty or fifty-four Paras - 
chioth or larger sections, according as the Jewish year is 
simple or intercalary, one of which is read in the syn¬ 
agogues every Sabbath day: and these parasebioth are 
further subdivided into smaller sections termed Siderim 
orders. The reading of the law being prohibited 
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during the persecution by Antioclius Epipluines, the Jews 
substituted for it fifty-four IJaphtoroth or sections from the 
prophets, which are farther divided into pesukim or verses. 
After the restoration of the reading of the law, by the 
Maccabees, the section which had before been read from 
the law was used for the first, and that from the prophets 
for the second lesson. 


IV. Origin and Rise of the Masoiia. — The sacred 
text was, originally, written without any divisions into 
chapters or verses, or even into words. In the lapse of 
ages, various readings having arisen in consequence of suc¬ 
cessive transcriptions, the Jews had recourse to a canon, 
which they judged to be infallible, in order to fix the read¬ 
ing of the Hebrew text. This rule they called Masora, 
or Tradition, pretending that it was at first given by God 
to Mos°« on Mount Sinai, when he taught him, first, its 
true reading , and, secondly, its true interpretation. The 
former is the subject of the Masora, the latter (or true in¬ 
terpretation) is that of the Misna, or Collection of Jewish 


Traditions and Expositions of Scripture Texts, and of 


the Gemara or Commentary thereon. 


The Masoretic criticisms relate to the divisions of the 


books and sections of books, the number of verses, the 
notation of omissions, alterations, repetitions of words and 
verses, and other minutiae. To this system also belong 
the marginal corrections found in Hebrew MSS. and 
printed editions of the Old Testament, termed Kctib, that 
is, written , and Keri , that is, read or reading, as if to in¬ 
timate, “ write in this manner,’’ but “ read in that man¬ 
ner for instance, instead^f the sacred name Jeiiovah, 
the Jews substitute Adonai or Elohim. Learned men are , 


greatly divided in sentiment concerning the date of the 
Masora; but the most probable opinion is that, which re¬ 
fers its commencement to the sixth century, when it was 
invented by the learned Jews of Tiberias, and continued 
at different times by various authors. Their chief design 
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in this undertaking appears to have been the establishment 
or preservation of the Hebrew text, without variations. 

V. The Old Testament is now divided into four parts ; 
viz. 

1. The Pentateuch, or five Books of Moses. 

2. The Historical Books, comprising Joshua to Esther, inclu¬ 
sive. 

o. The Doctrinal or Poetical Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, anil the Song of Solomon; ami 

*J. The Prophetical Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his La¬ 
mentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, ami the twelve Minor Prophets. 

These are severally divided into chapters and verses. 
The former were invented by Cardinal Hugo dc Sancto 
Caro, about the middle of the thirteenth century : who, 
having projected a concordance to the Latin Vulgate 
translation, divided the Old and New Testaments into 
chapters, which are the same we now have. These, again, 
he subdivided into smaller sections, distinguished by the 
letters A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. The facility of reference, 
afforded by these subdivisions, suggested the idea of a 
Hebrew concordance upon the same plan to Rabbi Mor- 
dccai Nathan, a celebrated Jewish teacher in the fifteenth 
century ; who retained the divisions of chapters, but sub¬ 
stituted Hebrew numeral figures for the Cardinal’s 
marginal letters. The introduction of verses into the He¬ 
brew Bible was first made, in l(j()l, by Atliias, a Jewish 
printer at Amsterdam: and from him the division of 
verses has been adopted in all copies of the Bible in other 
languages. 


Section' II. — On the Divisions and Marks of Distinction occurring 

in the New Testament. 

I. Antient Divisions. — Before the fourth century, 
the New Testament was divided into longer chapters, 
called r*T>.oi (titloi), and others which were shorter, called 
xepa/M i« ( kephalaia ), or heads, and also breves. The most 
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celebrated division of the four Gospels into chapters was 
that of Ammonius, a learned Christian of Alexandria, in 
the third century, from whom they have been termed the 
Ammoniun Sections. The Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles were similarly divided by Euthalius, an 
Egyptian Bishop, in the fifth century, after whom these 
divisions have been called the Euthalian Sections. Saint 
Paul’s Epistles were divided in like manner, by some un¬ 
known author, in the fourth century. These divisions 
were superseded by Cardinal Hugo’s chapters, in the 
thirteenth century. 

II. Punctuation and Division of Verses.— Eutha- 

lu.s, who has just been mentioned, was the inventor of 
the division of the New Testament into ( stichoi ), or 

lines regulated by the sense; so that each terminated 
where some pause was to be made in reading. The in¬ 
troduction of points or stops, to mark the sense, is a 
gradual improvement, commenced by Jerome in the 
fourth century, and continued and improved by succeed¬ 
ing critics. The verses at present found in the New 
Testament were invented (in imitation of those contrived 
by Rabbi Nathan) by Robert Stephens, a learned printer, 
who first introduced them into his edition of the New 
Testament published in 1551. 

III. The Inscriptions or Titles prefixed to the various 
books of the New Testament, .are of great antiquity. 
They were added, in order to distinguish one book from 
another, after the canon of the New Testament was 
formed, but the author of them is not known. 

IV. But the Subscriptions annexed to the epistles are 
manifestly spurious, for some of them contradict both 
chronology and history. For instance, according to the 
subscriptions to 1 & 2 Thessalonians, those epistles were 
written at Athens, whereas they were written at Corinth. 
The subscription to 1 Corinthians states that it was written 
at Philippi; notwithstanding it appears from xvi.8. and 19. 
that the apostle was at that time in Asia. The subscrip- 

g 2 
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tion to the Epistle to the Galatians purports that epistle 
to have been written from Home; whereas Saint Paul 
did not go to Home until ten years after the conversion 
of the Galatians. And the subscription to the First Epistle 
to Timothy evidently was not, and indeed could not have 
been, written by the apostle Paul: for it states that epistle 
to have been written from Phrygia Pacatiana; whereas 
the country of Phrygia was not divided into the two pro¬ 
vinces of Phrygia Pacatiana or Prim a, and Phrygia Se~ 
ciinda, until the fourth century. The author of these 
subscriptions, it is evident, was either grossly ignorant or 
grossly inattentive. 


ClI AFTER V. 

OF THE VARIOUS READINGS OCCURRING IN THE OLD AND NEW- 

TEST AM ENTS. 

I. «K)rigin and Nature of Various Headings. 

The Old and New Testaments, in common with all 
other antient writings, being preserved and diffused by 
transcription, the admission of mistakes w'as unavoidable : 
which, increasing with the multitude of copies, neces¬ 
sarily produced a great variety of different readings. 

Among two or more different readings, one only can be 
the true reading: the rest must either be wilful corrup¬ 
tions, or the mistakes of the copyist. As it is often difficult 
to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, whenever 
the smallest doubts can be entertained, they all receive 
the appellation of Various Readings: but, where a trans¬ 
criber has evidently written falsely, they receive the 
name of errata. 

II. Sources of Various Readings. 

As all manuscripts were either dictated to copyists, or 
transcribed by them; and, as all these persons were not 
supernaturally guarded against the possibility of error, 
different readings would naturally be produced, 1. By 
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the negligence or mistakes of the transcribers : to which 
we may add, 2. The existence of errors or imperfections 
in the manuscripts copied ; 3. Critical emendations of the 
text made by the copyist without any authority; and, 
4. Wilful corruptions made to serve the purposes of a 
party. Mistakes thus produced in one copy, would of 
course be propagated through all succeeding copies 
made from it, each of which might have peculiar faults 
of its own; so that various readings would thus be in¬ 
creased, in proportion to the number of transcripts made. 

III. The means by which the true reading is to be de¬ 
termined arc, 1. Manuscripts; 2. The most antient, and 
best Editions; 3. Antient Versions; 4. Parallel Passages 
(which, being an important help to interpretation, arc no¬ 
ticed again in a subsequent page); 5. Quotations made 
from the Scriptures in the Writings of the early Fathers 
of the Christian Church; and, G. Conjectural Criticisms. 
All these sources are to be used with great judgment and 
caution ; and the common reading ought not to hgt re¬ 
jected but upon the strongest evidence. 

IV. Infidels have endeavoured to shake the faith of less 
informed Christians, by raising objections against the 
number of various readings. The unlettered Christian, 
however, need not be under any apprehension that they 
will diitiinish the certainty of his faith. Of all the many 
thousand various readings that have been discovered, 
none have been found that affect our faith, or destroy a 
single moral precept of the Gospel. They are mostly of 
a minute and trifling nature: and by far the greatest 
number make no alteration •whatever in the sense . Such 
arc Aafiih (Daniil) for AawS ( Da\id ); SoKquuvto. ( Solo - 
mdriTa) for SoXopuva (Solomdua) Solomon ; *.ayu (kago) for 
koh eyu (kai ego); ($£<? for and I) ; N«5 a f £T (Nazarei) for 

(Nazarem) Nazareth; which, with many others, 
may be used indifferently. 
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Chatter VI. 

OX THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OUJ TESTAMENT IX THE NEW- 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among 
some learned men, whether the evangelists and other 
writers of the New Testament quoted the Old Testament 
from the Hebrew, or from the venerable Greek version 
usually called the Septuagint. From an actual collation 
of the passages thus cited, (which is given at length in 
Hebrew, Greek, and English, in the author’s larger work,) 
it appears, that, though the sacred writers of the New 
Testament have in many instances quoted from the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; j'ct they have very frequency made 
their citations from the Septuagint, because it was gene¬ 
rally known and read: and as the apostles wrote for the 
use of commrnities, whose members w r cro ignoiant of 
Hebrew^, it was necessary on that account that they 
should refer to the Greek version. But where this ma¬ 
terially varied from the meaning of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, they either gave the sense of the passage cited in 
their own words ; or took as much of the Septuagint as 
was necessary, introducing the requisite alterations. 

Difficulty sometimes arises, with respect to the ap - 
plication of the Quotations made by the apostles and 
evangelists; wdien they are applied to a purpose to 
which they seem to have no relation, according to their 
original design. This difficulty is occasioned by the 
writers of the New Testament making quotations from 
the Old, with very different views. It is therefore ne¬ 
cessary to distinguish accurately between such quotations 
as, being merely borrowed, are used in the words of the 
writer himself, and such as are quoted in proof of a 
doctrine or the completion of a prophecy. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New 
are generally introduced by certain formulae, such as. 
That it might he fulfilled—As it is written — &c. and 
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various rules have been framed in order to account for 
their application. They may, however, be referred to 
the four following classes : viz. 

I. Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, in 
which the things predicted are literally accomplished. 

Direct Prophecies are those which relate exclusively 
to Christ and the Gospel, and cannot legitimately be 
taken in any other sense ; and the Scripture is said to be 
fulfilled in the literal sense, when that event, which it 
foretells, is accomplished. The following table exhibits 
the principal quotations which belong to this class: — 


Gun. xii. 3. xviii. 18. xxii. 18. 

quoted in 

Gen. xvii. 7. 10. xxii. 10, !7. 

Deut. xviii. 1,3. 19. 

Psal. ii. I, 2. - . - 

Will. ii. 7. 

Psai. 2. 

Psal. viii. *1. 

Poal. xvi. 8—11. 
l’sal. xvi. 10. 

Psiil. xxii. I. - 

Psal. xxii. 18. 


Acts iii. 25. 


Gill. iii. 8. 
• 1 . 


Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Pn.ll. 

Psal. 


xxii. 22. 
xxxi. 5. 
xli. 9. 
xlv. 0, 7. 
lvviii. 18. 


Psal. lxix. 21. 


Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 


lxix. 25. cix. 8. 
xcv. 7—11. 


Cll, 


<>r- 


Psal. cx. 1. - 

Psal. cx. 4. - 

Psal. cxviii. 22, 22. 

Psal. cxviii. 25, 20. 

Psal. cxxxii. 11. 17. 

Isa. vii. 14. 

Isa. ix. 1,2. - 

Isa. ix. 7. (with Dan. vii. 14. 27. 

Isa. xi. 10. 

Isa. xxv. 8. - 


Luke i. 55. 72, 7.1, 

- Acts iii. 22, 2:1. 

Acts iv. 25, 26. 

- Acts xii. Ilcb. i. 5. v. 4. 

- Matt. xxi. 16'. 

- Jhb. ii. 0—8. 

- Acts ii. 25—28. 31. 

- Acts xiii. 35. 

- Matt, xxvii. 45. Mark. xv. 81. 
f Matt, xxvii. 05. Mark xv. OL 

Luke* xxiii. 31. John xix. 21- 

- Hub. ii. 12. 

- Luke xxiii. 40. 

- John xiii. 18. Acts i. 16". 

- Heb. i. 8, 9. 

- Eph. iv. 7, 8. 

f John xix. 28, 29. Matt. xwii. 48. 
Mark xv. 30. and Luke xxiii.06. 

- Acts i. 20. 

- Hob. iii. 7—11. iv. 0. 5—7. 

- Hob. i. 10—12. 

{ Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii. 30. Luko 
xx. 42. Acts ii. 0 !, 05 Hob. 
i. 1.0. 

- Ilcb. v. O'. 

f Matt. x*i. 42. Mark xii. 10. Luke 
^ xx. 17. Acts iv. 11. 

J" Matt. xxi. 9. Markxi. 9. John 
~ ^ xii. 13. 

- Luke i. 09. Acts ii. 30. 

- Matt. i. 23. 

- Matt. iv. 15, 1G. 

) Luke i. 32, 33. 

- Rom. xv. 12. 

- 1 Cor, xv. 54. 


G 4 
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La. xxvii. 9. and lix. 20, 21. 1 „ . 

quoted in jKom.ll.a6.2T- 

Isa. xxviii. 16. (with Joel ii. 92.) ltmn. ix. 99. and 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


Isa. xl. 3—5. 

Jsa. xliii. 1— 4. 

Isa. xlix. G. 

sa. liii. 1. 

sa. liii. 3—6. 

Isa. liii. 4 —G. 11. 

sa. liii. -1. 

sa. liii. 9. 

sa. liii. 12. m 

sa. Jiv. 13, 

sa. Iv. 3. 

Jer. xx.xi 31—34. 
Ilosea i. 10. 

Ilosca ii. 23. 

Joel ii. 28—92. 

brew iii. I—4. 
Amos ix. 11, 12. 
Micali v. 2. 

Habak. i. 5. 
Hagg.ii ii. G. 

Zecli. ix. 9. 

Zech. xi. 13. 

Zcclr. xii. 10. 

Zecli. xiii, 7. 

Mai. iii.'I. 

Mai. iv. 5, 6. 


f Matt. iii. 3. 
‘ 1 4—6. 


Mark i. 3. Luke iii. 


(in tlic Hi 


- Matt. xii. 17—21. 

f Acts xiii. 47. and xxvi. 23. Luke 
L ii. 32. 

- John xii. 38. Rom. x. 1G. 

- Acts xxvi. 22, 29. 

- 1 Pet. ii. 21, 25. 

Matt. viii. 17. 

- 1 Pet. ii. 22. 

- Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 97. 

- John vi. 45. 

Acts xiii. 34. 

- TIcb. xiii. 8—12. x. 16, 17. 

Rom. ix. 2G. 

Rom. ix. 25. 1 Pet. ii. 10. 




Acts ii. 16—21. 


Acts xv? 1G, 17. 

- Matt. ii. 5, 6. John vii. 42. 

- Acts xiii. 10. 
lleb. xii. 26. 

- Matt. xxi. 4, 5. John xii. 14. 1G. 

- Matt, xxvii. 9, 10. 

- John xix. 37. 

Matt. xxvi. 31. 56. Mark xiv. 27. 
50. 

Matt. xi. 10. Mark i. 2. Luke vii. 
27. 

f Matt. xi. 13, 14. xvii. 10—13. 

~ Mark ix. 11—13. Luke i. 16,17. 

II. Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 
in which that is said to have been done, of which the 
Scriptures have not spoken in a literal, but in a spiritual 
sense. 


There are citations out of the Old Testament in the 
New, in a mediate and typical or spiritual sense, re¬ 
specting Christ and his mystical body the Church. The 
Scripture is therefore said to be fulfilled, when that is 
accomplished in the antitype which is written concerning 
the type. Thus, in John xix. 36. we read, These things 
were done that the Scripture should he fulfilled , — “ a 
bone of him shall not be broken.” These words, which 
were originally written of the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 
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M>. Numb. ix. 12.) arc said to be fulfilled in Christ who 
is the antitype of that lamb. Additional examples of the 
same kind will be found in the annexed passages: — 

Gem. xiv. 18. 20. cited and applied in Ucb. vii. 1—10. 


Gen. xv. 5. - - - 

Gen. xvi. 15. - 

Gen. xvii. 4. - 

Gen. xviii, 10. 

Gen. xxi. 1—3. - 

Gen. xxi. 12. - 

Ger,. x\v. 23. - 

Exod. xii. 46'. Numb. ix. 12. - 

Exod. xvi. 13—15. 

Exod. xvii. G. Numb. xx. 11. - 
Exod. xix. G. - 

Exod. xxiv. 3. - 

Levit. xxvi. II, 12. 

Numb. xxi. 8, 9. 

Deut. xxi. 23. 

Deut. xxxii. 21. 

2 Sam. vii. 14. 

Psal. ii. 9. - 

Psal. viii. 4. - 

Psal. viii. 6. - 

Psal. xviii. 49. - 

Psal. xxxv. 19. Ixix. 4. andeix. 3. 

Psal. xl. 6—8. - - - 

Psal. Ixix. 9. 

Psal. civ. 4. - 

Isa. xl. 6,7. - 

Isa. Hi. 7. and Nahum i. 15. 

Isa. liv. 1. - 

Isa. lxiv. 4. - 

Ilosea xi. 1. 

Jonah i. 17. ii. 1. and iii. 5. 
Habnk. ii 3. - 

Habak. ii. 4. - 


limn. iv. 18. 

Gal. iv. 22. 

Horn. iv. 17. 
llom.'ix. 10. 

Gal. iv. 22, &c. 
ltom. ix. 7. 

Rom. i\. 10. 

John xix. 3G. . 

John vi. 31. 49. 1 Cor. x. 3. 

1 Cor. x. 4. 

1 Pet. ii. 9. 

TIeb.ix. 20. 

2 Cor. vi. 16 . 

John iii. 14. 

Gal. ill. 13. 

Rom. x. 19. 

Ileli. i. 5 . 

Rev. ii. 27. 

Ileb. ii. 6—8. 

1 Cor. xv. 27. 

Rom. xv. 9. 

John xv. 25. 

Ileb. x. G, 7. 

John ii. 17. 

Ileb. i. 7. 

1 Pet. i. 24, 25. 

Rom. x. 15. 

Gal. iv. 27. 

1 Cor. ii. 9. 

Matt. ii. 15. 

Matt. xii. 40, 41. Luke xi. 30. 32. 
Ileb. x. 37. 

Itom. i. 17. Gal. iii. 11. Heb. x.38. 


III. Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 
in which a thing is done neither in a literal nor in a spi¬ 
ritual sense, according to the fact referred to in the Scrip¬ 
tures, but is similar to that fact; in other words, where the 
passages referred to are cited in the way of illus¬ 
tration. 

Numerous passages of the Old Testament are cited 
and applied by the writers of the New Testament to an 
occurrence which happened in their time, merely on 
account of correspondence and similitude. These citu- 

g 5 
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tions .ire not prophecies, though they arc said some¬ 
times to he fullillcd. This method of explaining Scrip¬ 
ture by the way of illustration, will enable us to solve 
many difficulties relating to the prophecies. Similar 
instances arc to be found in some classic authors. 

The following table presents a list of the passages, 
thus quoted from the Old Testament by the writers of 
the New, in the way of illustration: — 


Geii. xv. 5. 

Gen. xv. G. 

Gun. xviii. 10. 

Gcji. xi*. 1.5. 26. 

Gen. xxi. 12. 

Gen. xxv. 26. 

Gen. x\v. 3:5. 

Gun. xxvii. 28, &c. 
ICxoil. ix. 16. 

Exod. xxxii. G. 

Exod. xxxiii. 10. 

Lev. xi. 45. 

Lev. xviii. 5. 

Dunt. \i. 13. 
l)eut. \i. 16. 

Dent. viii. 3. 

Dent. x^v. 4. 

Dent, xxvii. 26. 

Dent, xxxii. 35. 

Dent, xxxii. 36. 

Dout. xxxii. 43. 

Josh. i. 5. 

1 Sam. xxi. 6. - 

1 Kings xi*. 14. 18. - 
Psal. v. 10. and cxl. 4. 
1’sal. x. 7. 

Psal. xiv. 1—3. and liii. 
Psal.xix.4. 

Psal.xxiv. 1. 

Psal. xxviii. 16. 

Psal. xxxii. 1,2. 

Psal. xxxiv. 12—16. 
Psal. xxxvi. 1. 

Psal. xliv. 22. - 
Psal. li. 4. 

Psal. lxix. 9. - 

Psal. lxix. 22, 23. 

Psal. lxxviii. 21. 

Psal. lxxxii. 6. - 


riled in ltom. iv. 18. 

f ltum. iv. 3. Gal. iii. 6. and James 

" L i'. -3. 

Rom. ix. 0. 

- Luke wii. 28, 29. 32. 

- - Rom. ix. 7. 

- Rom. v. 12. 

- Hub. xii. 16. 

- Ileb. xi. 20. xii.* 17. 

Rom. ix. 7. 

- ■ 1 Lor. x. 7. 

Rom. ix. 15. 

- 1 Put. i. 16. 

- . Rom. x. 5. Gal. iii. 12. 

- - Matt. iv. 10. Lnku iv. 8. 

- - Malt. iv. 7. Luke iv. 12. 

- Matt. iv. 4. Lnku iv. 4. 

- - 1 Cor. ix. 9. 1 Tim. v. 18. 

- - Gal. iii. 10. 

- Rom. xii. 19. Ileb. x. 30. 

- Ileb. x. 30. 

- Rom. xv. 10. 

- Ileb. xiii. 5. 

f Matt. xii. 3, 4. Mark ii. 25, 26. 
‘ \ Luku vi. 3, 4. 

- Rom. xi. 3, 4. 

- Rom. iii. 13. 

- Horn. iii. 14. 

1—3. - Rom. iii. 10—12. 

- - Rom. x. 18. 

- 1 Cor. x. 26. 

- - Rom. x. 11. 

- ltom.'iv. 7, 8. 

- 1 Pet. iii. 10—12. 

- - Rom. iii. 18. 

- - Rom. viii. 36. 

- Rom. iii. 4. 

- - ltom. xv. 3. 

- Rom. xi. 9,10. 

- Matt. xiii. 35. 

• - John x. 34. 
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Psal. cxii.9. - - cited in 

Psal. cxvi. 10. - 
Psal. cxvii. 1. - 
Psal. cxviii. G. - 
Prov. 1. 1G. Isa. Jix. 78, 

Prov. iii. 11,12. 

Prov. iii. 34. 

Prov. x. 12. 

Prov. xxv. 21, 22. 

Prov. xxvi. II. 

Isa. i. 9. 

Isa. vi. 9, lo. 

Isa. viii. 12, 13. . 

Isa. >iii. 17, 18. 


2 Cor. ix. 9. 

2 Cor. iv. 13. 

Rom. xv. 11. 

Heb. xiii. G. 

Horn. iii. IS —17. 

Hcb.xii. 5, G. 

James iv. G. 

1 Pet. iv. 8. 

Rom. xii. 20. 

1 Pet. ii. 22. 
llom, ix. 29. 

John xii. 40. Matt. xiii. 11, 15. 
Luke viii. 10. Rom. xi. 8. 

- '1 Pet. iii. 14, IT 
Ileb. ii. 13. 


Isa. \. 22, 23. 

Isa. xxix. 10. 

Jsa. xxix. 13. - 

Isa. vxix. 14. - 

Isa. xxix. lo. and xlv. 9. - 

Isa. xlv. 23. - 

Isa. Iii. 5. with Ezek. xwvi. 20. 

Isa. 7. and Nahum i. 15. 

Isa. Iii. 11,12. - 

Isa. Iii. 15. 

Isa. lvi. 7. (and Jer. vii. 11.) 

Isa. lvi. l, 2. ~~ — 

Isa. l\v. 1,2. - 

Isa. Ixvi. 1,2.- 
Jer. xxxi. 15. - 


Rom. ix. 27, 28. 

Rom. xi. 8. 

Matt. xv. 8, 9. Mark vii. G. 

1 Cor. i. 9. 

Rom. ix. 20, 21. 

Rom. xiv. 11. Phil. ii. 10. 

Rom. ii. 24. 

Rom. x. 15. 

2 Cor. vi. 17. 

Rom. xv. 21. 

Matt, xxi. 13. Mark xi. 17. Luke 
xix. 46. 

Luke iv. 18,19. 

Rom. x. 20,21. 

Acts vii. 49, 50. 

Matt. ii. 17, 18. 


Jer. xxxi. 33. and xxxii. 38. 

(with 2 Sam. vii. 14.) 
Ilab. ii. 4. - 

Joel ii. 32. - 

Mai. i. 2, 3. - 


^j-2 Cor. vi. 18. 

Rom. i. 17. 
Rom. x. 13. 
Rom. ix. 13. 


IV. Quotations and other passages from the Old Tes¬ 
tament which are alluded to in the New. 

The following table presents a list of the principal 
passage^ of this description: — 


Gen. i. G. 9. 

Gen. i. 27. - 

Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
Gen. ii. 7. 

Gen. ii. 21, 22. 

Gen. ii. 24. 

Gen. iii. 6. 
Gen. iii, 4. 13. 


alluded 


to in 

;{ 


2 Pet. iii. 5. 

Matt. xix. 4. Markx. G. 1 Cor. \i. 

7. James iii. 9. 

Ileb. iv. 4. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. 

1 Cor. xi. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 13. 

Matt. xix. 5. Mark x. 7. lCor.vi. 
16. Eph. v. 31. 

1 Tim. ii. 14. 

2 Cor. xi. 3. 


G 6 
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Gen. iii. 16. 

alluded 

to in 

1 Cor. xiv. 34. 

Gen. iv. 4. 

- 

_ 

- 

Heb. xi. 4. 

Gen. iv. 8. 

- 

- 

— - 

r Matt.xxiii.35. Luke xi.51. Ijohn 
j iii. 12. Jude, verse 11. 

Gen. v. 24. 

- 

- 

- 

L Heb. xi. 5. 

Gen. vi. vii. 

Gen. xii. 1—4. 



•' 

r Matt, x xiv. 37, 38. Luke xvii. 26’, 
27. Ileb. xi. 7. lPet.iii.19,20. 
j 2 Pet. ii. 5. iii. 6. 

Acts vii. 5. Ileb. xi. 8. 

Gen. xiii. 1 

• 

- 

* 

Horn. iv. 13. 

Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

- 

- 

- 

Acts xii. 6, 7. 

Gen. xvii. 10. - 

- 

- 

- 

Acts vii. 8. 

Gen. \viii. 3. xix. 

2. - 

• 


Ileb. xiii. 2. 

Gen. xviii. 10. 


- 

- 

ileb. xi. 11. 

Gen. .xviii. 12. 

- 

_ 


1 Pet. iii. 6. 

Gen. xix. 12. 


- 

> 

2 Pet. ii. 6. Jude, verse 7. 

Gen. xxi. 12. - 

- 


- 

Heb. xi. 18. 

Gen. xlvi. 27. 

- 



Acts xii. 14. 

Gen. xlvii. 31. 

- 

- 

- 

Ileb. xi. 21. 

Gen. 1. 24. 

- 


- 

JTrb. xi. 22. 

Exod. ii. 2. 11. 

- 

- 

- 

Heb. xi. 23—27. Acts vii.20—29. 

Exod. iii. 6. 



J 

fMarkxii. 26. Acts vii. 31,32. Ileb. 

Exod. xii. 12. 18. 



1 

[ xi. 16. 

Ileb. xi. 28. 


Exod. \iv. 22. 


l*Cor. x. 2. Hub. xi. 29. 


Exod. xix. 12. 18, ID. - - Hob. xii. 18—20. 

Exod. xx. 12—16. Dent. v. "1 Matt.xix. 18,19. Mark x. ly. Luke 

16—20. - - - - J xviii.20.lloin.xiii.9. Jamesii.2. 

Lev. xiii. 2. Numb. viii. 16, 17. | . , .. „„ 

V Luke n. 23. 

f Matt. viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke 
\ V. 14. 

Matt. v. 33. 


xviii. 15. 17. 

_ . % 

Lev. mv. 3, 4. 10. 

Lev. xix. 12. - 


Lev. xix. 18. - 

Numb. xi. 4. - - - 

Numb. xiv. 23. 2D. 37. .and xxvi. 

64, 65. - 

Numb. xxi. 4—6. - 

Numb. xxii. 23. 39. - 

Deut. xviii. 1. - 

Deut. xxiv. 1. - 

Josh. ii. 1. vi. 22,23. 

Josh. vi. 20. - - - - 

Judges, the whole book, generally 
1 Sam. viii. 5. and x. 1. 

1 Sam. xiii. 14. xv. 23. xvi. 12,13. 
1 Kings xvii. 1. and xviii." 42—45. 
1 Citron, xxiii. 13. 

Psal. xe. 4. 

Prov. xxvii. 1. - 

Isa. xli. 3. - - - - 

Isa. Ixvi. 24 


Matt. v. 43. Gal. v. 14. 

I Cor. x. 6. 

Ilcb. iii. 16, 17. Jude, verse 5. 

1 Cor. x. 9. 

2 Pet, ii. 15, 16. Jude, verse 11. 

1 Cor. ix. 13. 

Matt. v. 31. Mark x. 4. Luke xvi. 

28. 

Heb. xi. 31. James ii. 25. 
Ilob.xi. 30. 

Acts xiii. 20. lleb. xi. 32. 

Acts xiii.21. 

Acts xiii. 22. 

James v. 17, 18. 

Heb. v. 4. 

2 Pet. iii. 8. 

James iv. 13, I4i 
John vii. 38. 

Mark ix. 44. 
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Jer. vi. 16. - alluded to in 

Lam. iii. 45. - 

Dan. iii. 23—25. - 

Dan. ix. 27. xii. 11. - 

llos. xiii. 1-1. - 

Ilos.xiv. 2. - 

Amos v. 26, 27. - 


Matt. xi. 29. 

] Cor. iv. 13. 

IIob. xi. 34. 

Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. 
1 Cor. xv. 55. 

Hob. xiii. 15. 

Acts vii. 42,43. 


Concerning the class of quotations contained in the 
preceding table, it has been remarked, that when the 
inspired writers quote a passage from the Old Testament, 
merely in the tvay o/'allusiou, it is enough that the words 
which they borrow emphatically express their own mean¬ 
ing. It is not necessary that they be precisely the same 
with those of the passage alluded to, nor that they be 
there used, either of the same subject or of a similar 
subject. Thus, Deut. xxx. 12—14. which was originally 
written concerning the law, is by Saint Paul accom¬ 
modated to the Gospel (Rom. x. 6—8.), with proper 
variations and explanations’? 


Chapter VII. 

OX ItAHMOMKS OF .SCttlPTUKE. 

I. Occasion and Design of Harmonies. 

The several Books of the Holy Scriptures, having been 
written at different times, and on different occasions, 
necessarily treat on a great variety of subjects, historical, 
doctrinal, moral, and prophetic. The sacred authors 
also, writing with different designs, have not always re¬ 
lated the same events in the same order; some are in¬ 
troduced by anticipation ; and others again are related 
first, which should have been placed last. Hence, seem¬ 
ing contradictions have arisen, which have been eagerly 
seized by the adversaries of Christianity, in order to per¬ 
plex the minds and shake the faith of those who may not 
be able to detect their sophistries. These contradictions, 
however, are not real: for they disappear as soon as they 
are brought to the test of candid examination. 
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The manifest importance and advantage of comparing 
the sacred writers with each other, have induced many 
learned men to undertake the compilation of works which, 
being designed to show the perfect agreement of all 
parts of the sacred writings, arc commonly termed Har¬ 
monics . Two classes of these principally claim to be no¬ 
ticed in this place, viz. Harmonics of the Old, and Har¬ 
monies of the New Testament. 

II. Harmonies of the Old Testament. 

The design of these is to dispose the historical, poeti¬ 
cal, and prophetical Books in Chronological Order, so 
that they may mutually explain and authenticate one an¬ 
other. Our learned countryman, Dr. Lightfoot, in the 
year 101*7, published a “ Chronicle” or Harmony of the 
Old Testament; on the basis of which the Itev. George 
Townsend constructed “ The Old Testament arranged 
in Historical and Chronologiqal Order;” but he has de¬ 
viated from, and improved upon the plan of Lightfoot 
very materially. Ilis work is noticed in the Appendix. 

III. Harmonies of the New Testament are of two 
sorts;♦viz. 

1. Harmonies of the entire Ne to Testament, in which 
not only are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, 
but the Epistles are also placed in order of time, ami in¬ 
terspersed in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Townsend’s 
“ New Testament arranged in Chronological and Histo¬ 
rical Order ” is the most complete work of this kind in 
the English language. 

2. Harmonies of the Gospels , in which the narratives 
or memoirs of the four evangelists are digested in their 
proper chronological order. These are very numerous, 
according to the plans which their several authors pro¬ 
posed to themselves. Among foreign authors, the Latin 
Harmony of Chemnitz (or Chemnitius) is the most es¬ 
teemed : and among our British divines those of Drs. 
Doddridge and Macknight are most generally read, on 
account of their valuable expositions and commentaries. 
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Piiis Literary History of the Sacred Volume having thus 
been considered, we now proceed to discuss its Inter¬ 
pretation : and here the various subsidiary means for 
ascertaining the sense of the inspired writers first demand 
attention. This is the subject of the first chapter of 
the present book : the remaining chapters will show, in 
what manner the sense, when discovered, is to be com¬ 
municated, expounded, and applied. 


Chapter I. 

ON THE SENSE 01’ SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — On the Moaning of Words. 

Man, being formed for society, has received from his. 
Creator the faculty of communicating to his fellow-men, 
by means of certain signs, the ideas conceived in his 
mind. Hence, his organs of speech are so constructed, 
that he is capable of forming certain articulate sounds 
expressive of his conceptions ; and these, being fitly dis¬ 
posed together, constitute discourse ; which, whether it 
be pronounced or written, must necessarily possess the 
power of declaring to others what he wishes they should 
understand. 

I. Nature of Words. — The vehicles, or signs, by 
which men communicate their thoughts to each other, 
are termed words ; whether these are orally uttered or 
described by written characters; the idea, or notion, at¬ 
tached to any word, is its signification; and the ideas 
which are expressed by several words connected to- 
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gethcr, — that is, in entire sentences and propositions, 
and which ideas are produced in the minds of others,— 
are called the sense or proper meaning of words. Thus, 
if a person utter certain words, to which another indivi¬ 
dual attaches the same idea as the speaker, he is said to 
understand the latter, or to comprehend the sense of his 
words. If we transfer this to sacred subjects, we may 
define the sense of Scripture to be that conception of its 
meaning, which the Holy Spirit presents to the under¬ 
standing of man, by means of the words of Scripture, and 
by means of the ideas comprised in those words. 

Every word must iia\e some meaning. — Although 
in every language there are very many words which ad¬ 
mit of several meanings, yet in common speech’ there is 
only one true sense attached to any word, which sense is 
indicated by the connection and scries of the discourse, 
by the design of the speaker or writer, or by some other 
circumstances, unless any ambiguity be purposely in¬ 
tended. The same usage obtains in the sacred writings. 

IL T he Sense of Scripture defined. 

1. The Literal Sense of any place in Scripture is 
# that which the words signify or require, in their natural 
and proper acceptation. Thus, in 

Geni. 1 . God created the heavens and the earth, the words 
mean what they literally import, and must be interpreted accord¬ 
ing to the letter. So, in John x. 30. the words, I and the Father 
are one, so distinctly and unequivocally assert the deity of Christ 
and his equality with God the Father, that it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how any other than their proper and literal meaning could 
ever be given to them. 

The literal sense has been termed the Historical 
Sense, as conveying the meaning of the words and 
phrases used by a writer at a certain time. 

Thus, in Gen. x. 5. Isa. xi. 11. and many other passages of 
Scripture, the word isles or islands signifies every inhabited re¬ 
gion, particularly all the Western Coasts of the Mediterranean 
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.Sea, and the seats of Japhet’s posterity, viz. the northern parts of 
Asia, Asia Minor, and Europe, together with some other regions. 

2. Where, besides the direct or immediate signification 
of a passage, whether literally or figuratively expressed, 
there is attached to it a more remote or hidden meaning, 
this is termed the spiritual or mystical sense: and this 
sense is founded not on a transfer of words from one sig¬ 
nification to another, but on the entire application of the 
matter itself to a different subject. Thus, 

Exod. xxx. 10. and Levit. xvi. — What is here said concern¬ 
ing the high priest’s entrance into the most holy place on the day 
of atonement, we are taught by St. Paul to understand spiritual¬ 
ly of the entrance of Jesus Christ into the presence of God, with 
his own blood. (Heb. ix. 7 — 20.) 

The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been 
divided into allegorical, typical, and parabolic. 

(1.) The Allegorical Sense is, when the Iloly Scrip¬ 
tures, besides the literal sense, signify any thing belong¬ 
ing to faith or spiritual doctrine. 

Such is the sense, which is required rightly to understand Gal. 
iv. 24. in our version rendered, which things arc an allegory: 
literally, which things arc allegorically spoken, or, which things arc 
thus cllcgorized by ine; that is, under the veil of the literal 
sense they further contain a spiritual or mystical sense. 

(2.) The Typical Sense is, when, under external ob¬ 
jects or prophetic visions, secret things arc represented, 
whether present or future; especially when certain trans¬ 
actions, recorded in the Old Testament, presignify or 
shadow forth those related in the New Testament. 

Thus, in Psal. xcv. 11. the words, they should not enter into my 
rest , literally understood, signify the entrance of the Israelites 
into the Promised Land; but, typically, the entering into rest 
and the enjoyment of heaven, through the merits and mediation 
of Jesus Christ, as is largely shown in the third and fourth chap¬ 
ters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

(3.) The Parabolic Sense is, when, besides the plain 
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and obvious meaning of the thing related, an occult or 
spiritual sense is intended. As this chiefly occurs in 
passages of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some 
writers been termed the moral or tropological sense. 

Of this description is the parable of the talents: the design of 
which is to show thac the duties which men are culled to perform 
are suited to their situations and the talents which they severally 
receive; that, whatever good a man possesses, lie has received 
from God, as well as the ability to improve that good; and that 
the grace and temporal mercies of God are suited to the power 
which a man has of improving them, 'flius, also, the injunction 
in Dcut. xxv. 4. relative to muzzling the ox while treading out 
the corn, is explained by St. Paul with reference to the right of 
maintenance of ministers of the Gospel, (l Cor. ix. 9—11.) 

It were easy to multiply examples of each, of the dif¬ 
ferent senses here mentioned; but, as they have all one 
common foundation, and as we shall have occasion to ad¬ 
duce others in the course of the following pages, when 
stating the rules for interpreting the sense of Scripture 
after it has been ascertained, the instances above quoted 
may suffice to illustrate the distinctions subsisting be¬ 
tween them. 

3. The Moral Sense or interpretation, advocated by 
the late Professor Kant, of Berlin, (whose philosophical 
system has obtained many followers on the Continent,) con¬ 
sists in setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical 
interpretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those 
passages of Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical 
interpretation, contain nothing coincident with the 
moral dictates of unassisted reason. According to this 
hypothesis, nothing more is necessary, than that it be 
possible to attach a moral meaning to the passage; — it is 
of little moment, how forced or unnatural it may be. 
Against this mode of interpretation (which is here noticed 
in order to put the student on his guard) the following 
weighty objections ha»*e been urged : — 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture, does not 
deserve the name of an interpretation ; for this moral in- 
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tcrprcter does not enquire what the Scriptures actually 
do teach by their own declarations, but what they ought 
to teach, agreeably to his opinions. 

(2.) The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as the 
basis of this mode of interpretation : viz. that the gram¬ 
matical sense of a passage of Scripture cannot be admitted 
or at least is of no use in ethics, whenever it contains a 
sentiment, which reason alone could not discover and 
substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unne¬ 
cessary: for the Bible is abundantly sufficient for our 
instruction in religion and morality, if its precepts are 
construed as applying directly or by consequence to the 
moral necessities of every man. And, although there are 
passages of difficult explanation in the Bible, as might 
naturally be expected from the antiquity and peculiar 
languages of the Scriptures ; yet, in most instances these 
passages do not relate to^loctrines ; and, when they do, 
the doctrines in question are generally taught in other 
and plainer passages. 

(f.) As, on this plan, the mere possibility of attaching 
a moral import to a text is regarded as sufficient for con¬ 
sidering it as a true signification; almost every passage 
must be susceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as 
was the case during the reign of the mystical and alle¬ 
gorical mode of interpretation, which has long since been 
exploded. This must produce confusion in religious in¬ 
struction, want of confidence in the Bible, and, indeed, a 
suspicion as to its divine authority: for this must be the 
natural effect of the moral interpretation on the majo¬ 
rity of minds. 

(5.) Lastly, if such a mode of interpreting the doctrines 
of Christianity should prevail, it is not seen how insin¬ 
cerity and deceit, on the part of interpreters, arc to be 
detected and exposed. (Schmucker s .Elementary Course 
of Biblical Theology , vol. i. pp. 272, 273.) 

i. Equally untenable is the hypothesis of some modern 
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critics, that the Declarations of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles are an Accommodation to popular opinion 
and prejudice. For not only do the advocates of this 
hypothesis make a very arbitrary supposition, but they 
violate the fundamental and unexceptionable principles 
of interpretation, and deny that authority and credibility, 
which we arc compelled to ascribe both to Jesus and to 
his Apostles. How little foundation this system of 
accommodation really has, will appear from the following 
arguments: — 

(I.) The moral character of Jesus and his Apostles 
renders such a supposition inadmissible. 

(2.) The supposition, that Jesus and his Apostles pro¬ 
pagated falsehoods under the garb of truth, is overturned 
by the fact, that miracles evinced their high authority as 
teachers. 

(3.) No sure criterion can be given, which shall enable 
us to distinguish between suqji of their declarations as 
they believed themselves, and those in which they ac¬ 
commodated themselves to the erroneous notions of the 
Jews ; The Scriptures nowhere make a distinction be¬ 
tween what is universally true ; and what is only local or 
temporary. The theory of accommodation involves the 
whole of revelation in uncertainty. 

(4.) Many of those coincidences bctw'ccn flic instruc¬ 
tions of Christ and the Jewish opinions, which have been 
referred to accommodation, cannot even be proved to be 
historically true. The rabbinical writings, which arc 
appealed to, are of more recent origin than the age of 
Christ and his Apostles ; the works of Philo and Josephus 
do not uniformly exhibit the ideas which were prevalent 
among the Jews resident in Palestine. Moreover, the re¬ 
presentations contained in these works, and also in some 
apocryphal books, differ in a variety of respects from the 
doctrines of the New Testament. If, however, some of 
the instructions of Jesus and his Apostles did coincide 
with the popular opinion of the Jews, it will by no 
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means follow that they must therefore have been erro¬ 
neous. So far as these Jewish opinions were correct 
they were worthy of the approbation of Jesus: and the 
Providence of God may, by previous intimations of them, 
have paved the way for the reception of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity. 

(5.) The necessity for such an accomodation, on the 
part of Jesus and his Apostles, cannot be proved. ( Ibid. 
vol. i. pp. 229, 230.) 

Section II. — Rules for Investigating the Meaning of Words 

generally. 

Since words compose sentences, from which the mean¬ 
ing of Scripture is to be collected, it is necessary that 
the individual meaning of such words be ascertained, be¬ 
fore we proceed further to investigate the sense of Holy 
Writ. As the same method and the same principles of 
interpretation are common both to the sacred volume and 
to the productions of uninspired man, the signification of 
words m the Holy Scriptures must be sought precisely in 
the same way in which the meaning of words in other 
works usually is or ought to be sought. And since no 
text of Scripture has more than one meaning, we must 
endeavour to find out that one true sense precisely in the 
same manner as we would investigate the sense of any 
antient writer: and in that sense, when so ascertained. 
We ought to acquiesce, unless by applying the just rules 
of interpretation, it can be shown that the meaning of the 
passage has been mistaken, and that another is the only 
just, true, and critical sense of the place. The following 
general rules will be found useful for this purpose : — 

1. Ascertain the us us loquendi , or notion affixed to a word by 
the persons in general, by whom the language either is now or 
formerly was spoken, and especially in the particular connection 
in which such notion is affixed. 

The meaning of a word used by any writer, is the meaning affixed 
to it by those for whom lie immediately wrote. For there is a kind of 
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natural compact between those who write and those who speak a lan¬ 
guage; by which they are mutually bound to use words in a certain 
sense, he, therefore, who uses such words in a different signification, 
in a manner violates that compact, and is in danger of lending men 
into error, coutrary to the design of God, “ who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim. ii. -1.) 

*2. The received signification of a word is to he retained, unless 
weighty and necessary reasons require that it should be abandoned 
or neglected. 

We shall he justified in rejecting the received meaning of a word in 
the following rases; viz. 

(1.) If such meaning clash with any doctrine clearly revealed in the 
Scriptures. 

( 12 .) If a certain passage require a different explanation from that 
which it appears to present: as M:il. iv. 5, 6. compared.with Luke i. 
17. and Matt. xi. 14. 

.'5. Where a word has several significations in common use, 
that must be selected which best suits the passage in question, 
and which is consistent with an author’s known character, 
sentiments, and situation, and the' known circumstances under 
which he wrote. 

For instance, the word Ilr.oon, which, on various accounts, is very sig¬ 
nificant in the Sacred Writings, denotes—our natural descent from one 
common family, in Acts xvii. ‘J(j.; — death in Ileb. xii. 4. ; the Suffer¬ 
ings and lk-nth of Christ , considered as an atonement for the souls of 
sinners, in Uom. v. 9. and Eph. i. 7.; and also as the procuring cause 
of our justification in Horn. v. 9., and of our sanctification in Ileb. ix. 14. 

4. Although the force of particular words can only be derived 
from etymology, \ct too much confidence must not he placed in 
that frequently uncertain science; because the primary signifi¬ 
cation of a word is frequently very different from its common 
meaning. 

5. The distinctions between words which arc apparently 
synonymous, should be carefully examined and considered. 

In the 119th l’salm there are ten different words, pointing out the 
word of God; viz. Law, Way, Word, Statutes, Judgments, Com¬ 
mandments, Frecepts, Testimonies, Righteousness, and Truth or 
Faithfulness. Now all these words, though usually considered as 
synonymous, are not literally synonymous, but refer to some latent 
and distinguishing properties of the Divine Word, whose manifold 
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excellencies and perfections arc thus illustrated with much elegant 
variety of diction. 

G. The epithets introduced by the sacred writers are also to be 
carefully weighed and considered, as all of them have either a 
declarative or explanatory force, or serve to distinguish one thing 
from another, or unite these two characters together. 

7, General terms are used sometimes in their whole extent, 
and sometimes in a restricted sense, and whether they are to be 
understood in the one way or in the other, must depend upon 
the scope, subject-matter, context, and parallel passages. 

The word live, in 1 Thess. iii. 8., it is evident both from the subject 
matter and the context, must be taken in a restricted sense, and not as 
implying the apostle’s natural life or existence. 

8. The more simple sense is always that which is (he genuine 
meaning. 


Section TII. — On the Subsidiary Means for ascertaining the Sense 
of Scripture. — Direct Testimonies for ascertaining the Usus 
Loijucndi. 

§ I. — The Testimony of Contemporary Writers. 

The most important aid is afforded by those writers to 
whom the language tp be investigated was vernacular: 
and, where it is indubitable, its evidence is abundantly 
sufficient. This testimony may be drawn from three 
sources, viz. I. From the definitions of words; II. From 
examples, and the nature of the subject; and, III. From 
parallel passages. 

I. With regard to definitions, nothing more is ne¬ 
cessary, than to take good care that the definition be 
well understood ; and to consider how much weight the 
character of the writer who defines, may properly give 
to it. 

If, for instance, wc were at a loss to understand what St. Paul means 
by the body of Christ; we may learn it from Eph. i. 23., where it is 
defined by the church: thus,. . . the church, which is his body, the ful¬ 
ness of him that JUleth all in all. 
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Ilcb. xi. 1. contains a definition of faith ; which is there said to be 
the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen. 

II. Examples and the nature of the subject also 
show us the usus loquendi and force of words; but in 
order to judge correctly, and to make proper distinctions, 
a good understanding and considerable practice are 
highly necessary. 

1. By Examples is meant, that the writer who uses a particular 
word, though he does not directly define it, yet gives, in some 
one or more passages, an example of what it means, by exhibit¬ 
ing its qualities or showing the operation of it. Thus, 

L. In order to explain the word righteousness, which is of very fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the New Testament, we must examine what 
examples f righteousness are added in each passage. 

-J. In Gal. iv. 9. St. Paul uses the term, elements of the world, at 
first without an explanation: but afterwards we have an example of 
the meaning of it in Gal. iv. 9., where the expression is used of the re¬ 
ligion and philosophy of the Jews and Gentiles which preceded the 
Christian dispensation, and includes the idea of incompleteness and 
imperfection. 

3 . The Nature of the Subject, in innumerable instances, helps 
to define w hich meaning of a word the writer attaches to it, in 
any particular passage. 

For instance, the word grace denotes pardon of sin, divine benevo¬ 
lence, divine aid, temporal blessings, &c,; but which of these senses 
it bears in any particular passage, is to be determined from the nature 
of the subject. 

III. In order to ascertain the usus loquendi , and to in¬ 
vestigate the meaning of a passage, recourse is in the next 
place to be had to the Comparison of parallel pas¬ 
sages, that is, of those passages which bear some degree 
of resemblance in sentiment, language, or idiom : and the. 
comparison of them is a most important help for interpret¬ 
ing such parts of Scripture as may appear to us obscure 
or uncertain : for, on almost every subject, there will be 
found a multitude of phrases, that, when diligently col¬ 
lated, will afford mutual illustration and support to each 
other; thg truth, which is more obscurely intimated in 
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one place, being expressed with greater precision in 
others. 

Parallelisms arc either near , or remote: in the former 
case the parallel passages are sought from the same 
writer; in the latter from different writers. They are 
further termed adequate , when they affect the whole sub¬ 
ject proposed in the text: and inadequate , when they af¬ 
fect it only in part: but the most usual division of the 
analogy of Scripture, or parallelisms, is into verbal, or pa¬ 
rallelisms of words, and real , or parallelisms of things. 

1. A Verbal Parallelism or Analogy is that in which, 
on comparing two or more places together, the same 
words and phrases, the same mode of argument, the 
same method of construction, and the same rhetorical 
figures, are respectively to be found. 

2. A Real Parallelism or Analogy is, where the same 
event or thing is related, the same doctrine is taught, or 
the same subject is discussed. But besides these two 
species of parallelisms, there is, 

3. A third, partaking of the nature of both, and which 
is of equal importance for understanding the Scriptures: 
This has been termed a Parallelism of Members: it 
consists chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, or pa¬ 
rallelism, between the members of each period; so that 
in two lines or members of the same period, things shall 
answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each 
other by a kind of rule or measure. 

The'nature of this kind of parallelism, which is the 
grand characteristic of the poetical style of the Hebrews, 
being considered, a single example will suffice to show 
the importance of this help to the interpretation of the 
poetical parts of Scripture. 

Psal. Ixxxiv. 5—7. is confessedly a difficult passage 
of Scripture, but by considering it as an introverted pa¬ 
rallelism (the nature of which is defined in pp. 191,192.), 
Bishop Jebb has thrown much light upon those verses. 

H 
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“ Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee: 

The passengers, in whose heart arc the ways, 

In the valley of Baca make it a spring; 

The rain also filleth the pools; 

They go from strength to strength j 
lie shall appear befoie God in Zion. 

“ The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as construc¬ 
tively parallel, and as afiording a continuous sense: the intermediate 
four lines may be accounted parenthetical: the second, constructively 
parallel with the fifth; and the third with the fourth. The first line 
seems to contain the character of a confirmed proficient in religion— 
his strength is in Cod; the sixth line, to describe his final beatification, 
—he shall appear before Cod in Zion. The intermediate quatrain may 
be regarded as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those 
who desire to be good and happy ; they are passengers; but they know 
their destination, and they long for it; at a distance’from the temple, 
they are anxious to arrive there; the very highways to Jerusalem are 
in their hea.t. And what is the consequence? Affection smooths all 
difficulties: the parched and sandy desert becomes a rich well-watered 
valley ; and they cheerfully advance from strength to strength ; from 
one degree of virtuous proficiency to another.” (Sacred Literature, 
pp. 55, 5G.) 

, 4. As it requires both attention arul practice, in order 
to distinguish the different species of parallelisms, the fol¬ 
lowing hints are offered in the hope of enabling the bi¬ 
blical student to compare parallel passages, and apply them 
advantageously to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 

1. Ascertain the primary meaning of the passage under con¬ 
sideration. 

Tn 1 Cor. iv. 5. we read, Judge nothing before the time, until the 
Jord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of the-hearts. Now here is a paral¬ 
lelism of members, but the fundamental meaning is, that God judges 
the counsels of men; he therefore judges without respect of persons, 
and with unerring impartiality. The apostle’s design was, to show that 
it is impossible for men to perceive and judge the counsels of one 
another. 

2. Although the Sacred Scriptures, primarily coming from 
God, are perfectly consistent, and harmonise throughout; yet, as 
they were secondarily written by different authors, on various 
topics and in different styles, those books are in the first instance 
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to be compared, which were composed by the same author, in 
the same language, and on a parallel subject. 

By comparing Fsal. xxxviii. 10. with 1 Sam. xiv. 2G, 27. (in which 
Jonathan, having taken some honey for his refreshment, is said to 
have had his eyes enlightened,) we shall readily apprehend the force of 
the psalmist’s complaint, that the light of his eyes was gone from him; 
for the eyes of a person in good health are so strong as to sparkle w ith 
the rays of light that fall upon them; whereas, when the constitution 
is worn by long sickness, or broken by grief, the eyes lose their vigour 
and brilliancy, and in cases of incipient blindness, the light gradually 
fails the eyes. 

5. Collect all those similar passages, in which the same forms 
of speech occur, and the same topics are proposed; and consider 
well, whether they are really parallel, that is, not only whether 
the same word, but also the same thing, answers together, in 
order to form a safe judgment concerning it. 

It often happens that one word has several distinct meanings, one 
of which obtains in one place, and one in another place. When, 
therefore, words of such various meanings present themselves, all those 
passages where they occur are not to be immediately considered as 
parallel, unless they have a similar power. Thus, if any one were to 
compare Jonah iv. 10. (where mention is made of the gourd which 
came up itt a night, and perished in a night, and which in the original 
Hebrew is termed, the son of a night,) with 1 Thess. v. 5. where 
Christians are called, not children of the night, but children if the day, 
it w'ould be a spurious parallel. 

4. Where two parallel passages present themselves, the clearer 
and more copious place must be selected to illustrate one that is 
more briefly and obscurely expressed. 

5. No assistance is to be derived from similar passages, the 
sense of which is uncertain. 

The method here indicated is the only effectual way 
by which to ascertain parallel words and phrases, as well 
as parallelisms of things: it will indeed require a consi¬ 
derable portion of time and study, wliicji every one may 
not perhaps be able to give; but individuals thus cir¬ 
cumstanced may advantageously facilitate their researches 
by having recourse to editions of the Bible with parallel 
references, and to concordances, the most useful of 
which are specified in the Appendix. 

h 2 
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§ 2. — Antient Versions. 

Of the Antient Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and 
their uses in sacred criticism, an account has already 
been given in pages 91—99. It may here be remarked, 
that, to those who are able to consult them, these ver¬ 
sions afford a very valuable aid in the interpretation of 
the Bible: for they were the works of men who enjoyed 
several advantages above the moderns for understanding 
the original languages and the phraseology of Scripture. 
A single instance will illustrate the propriety of this 
remark. 

In the first promulgation of the Gospel to mankind, (Gen. 
iii. 15.) God said to the serpent that beguiled our first parents, 
And I will put enmity between thee and the woman , and between 
thy seed and her seed, and IT (that is, the seed of the woman, as 
our authorised translation rightly expounds it,) shall bruise thy 
head , and thou shah bruise his heel. But in the Anglo-Romish 
version, after the Latin vulgate, (which has ipsa conterct caput 
tuum,) it is rendered, She shall bruise his head , as if a woman 
should do it; which the Romanists interpreting of the Virgin 
Mary, ascribe to her this great victory and triumph over sin and 
Satan, and arc taught to say in their addresses to her, “ Adoro 
el bencdico sanclissimos pedes tuos , fjuibus antiqui serpentis caput 
ealedsti that is, “ I adore and bless thy most holy feet, 
whereby thou hast bruised the head of the old serpent.” That 
this rendering of the Romanists is crroncoi|s, is proved by the 
Septuagint Greek version, by the Chaldee paraphrase, and by 
the Syriac version, all of which refer the pronoun IT to the seed 
of the woman, and not to the woman herself. (Bp. Beveridge’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 1 93. vol. ix. pp. 235, 254. Agier, Proph&ies 
concernant J£sus Christ et l’Eglise, pp. 245, 244.) 

With regard to the use and application of the Antient 
Versions, as a subsidiary mean for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture, it is material to rcmajrk that, as no one 
version can be absolutely free from error, reliance ought 
not to be implicitly placed on any one translation. Ver¬ 
sions of versions, that, is versions not made immediately 
from the Hebrew of the Old Testament, or the Greek of 
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the New Testament, are of authority only to determine 
the meaning of the version from which they are taken. 

I. The Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek Version, from 
its very great antiquity, and its influence on the style of 
the New Testament, claims the first place. Next in 
order is, 

II. The Syriac Pcschito, which is particularly ser¬ 
viceable for the interpretation of the New Testament. 

III. The Latin Vulgate, with the exception of the 
Psalms, claims the third place. 

IV. The Targums, or Chaldee Paraphrases, especially 
that of Jonathan Ben Uzzicl, illustrate many difficult 
passages in the Old Testament, as well as in the New 
Testament. 

V. The Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, the historian 
of the Jewish nation, may be reckoned among the an- 
tient versions : for though, on some occasions, he fol¬ 
lowed the Septuagint vetsion, yet it is evident that he 
derived his representations of sacred history from the 
Hebrew text, by his abandoning the sense of that ver¬ 
sion in very many places. With regard to these he is an 
evidence of great authority, for he is more antient than 
the other translators, except the Alexandrian or Septu¬ 
agint : the Chaldee was his vernacular dialect; and as he 
was a learned priest, and subsequently a commander of 
an army in Galilee, during the war with the llomans, he 
was well versed in all ecclesiastical, civil, and military 
matters. His readers, however, will find it necessary, 
not rashly to give evidence to all his statements, espe¬ 
cially such as are warped in favour of his own nation, or 
even of the heathens, or such as represent the temple of 
Solomon by a description taken from that of Herod. 

VI. Other versions made immediately from the He¬ 
brew and Greek originals follow next in order. 

Antient versions need not to be consulted, except in 
passages that are really difficult, or unless an examination 
of them be instituted for some special object of inquiry. 

ii 3 
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§ 3. — Scholiasts and Glossographors. 

I. — Nature of Scholia. 

Scholia are short notes on antient authors, and are of 
two kinds— exegctical or explanatory, and grammatical. 
The former briefly explain the sense of passages, and are, 
in fact, a species of commentary; the latter, which are 
here to be considered, illustrate the force and meaning 
of words by other words which are better known. Such 
Scholia arc extant on most of the antient classic authors. 
On the Old Testament, wo believe, there arc no antient 
scholia extant: but on the New Testament there are se¬ 
veral collections, which present themselves under three 
classes. 

1 . Scholia In Jem from the writings of the Greek fathers , who 
in their homilies and commentaries have often briefly explained 
the force of particular words. 

The homilies of Chrysostom, in partiotilar, abound with these scholia; 
and from his works, as well those of Origcn and other father*, 
Theodoret, Theophylact, and other more modern Greek expositors, 
have extracted what those illustrious men had concisely stated relative 
to the meaning of words. 

2. Scholia y written either in the margin , ivithin the text, or at the 
end of manuscripts. 

Many of this description have been published separately by Wetstein 
in the notes to bis elaborate edition of the Greek Testament, and par¬ 
ticularly by Matt had in his edition of the New Testament. 

3. Antient Scholia, which are also exegctical or explanatory. 

These, in fact, are short commentaries: an account of those which 
are most deserving of notice will be found in the Appendix to the' 
second volume of the author’s larger Introduction, to which the reader 
Is necessarily referred. 

II. — Nature of Glossaries. 

A Glossary differs from a Lexicon in this respect, that 
the former treats only of words that really require ex¬ 
planation, while the latter gives the general meaning of 
words. 

The authors of the most antient Glossaries are Hesychius, Suidas, 
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Phavorinus, Fhotius, and Cyril of Alexandria. Tlie celebrated 
Erncsti selected from the three first of these writers, and also from the 
Etymologicon Magnum whatever related to the New Testament, and 
published the result of his researches at Leipsic, in 1786, in two octavo 
volumes; from which Schlcusner has extracted the most valuable 
matter, and inserted it in his well-known and excellent Greek Lexicon 
to the New Testament. 

In estimating the value of scholiasts and glosso- 
grapiiers, and also the weight of their testimony, for 
ascertaining the force and meaning of words, it is of im¬ 
portance to consider, first, whether they wrote from their 
own knowledge of the language, and have given us the 
result of their own learning, or whether they com¬ 
piled from others. Almost all the scholia now extant 
are compiled from Chrysostom, Origen, or some other 
fathers of tl\e third and fourth centuries ; if the scholiast 
have compiled from good authorities, his labours have a 
claim to our attention. In proportion, therefore, to the 
learning of a scholiast (and the same remark will equally 
apply to the glossographcr), he becomes the more de¬ 
serving of our confidence: but this point can only be 
determined by daily and constant use. 


§ 4. —On the Testimony of Foreigners who have acquired a Language. 

The testimony of those who, though foreigners, have 
acquired a language, are an important help for ascer¬ 
taining the notion affixed to a word by those persops by 
whom such language was formerly spoken. Thus the 
writings of Philo and Josephus, who were Jews, and also 
those of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, may be bene¬ 
ficially used to illustrate the meaning of Greek words; 
because, although foreigners, they well understood the 
Greek language. Grotius, Eisner, Raphelius, Loesner, 
Kypke, Carpzov, and other eminent critics and com- 
mentators, have successfully applied the productions of 

h 4 
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the above-named authors, as well as those of the classical 
writers, to the elucidation of the phraseology of the Bible. 
For an account of their publications, we arc obliged to 
refer the reader to the Appendix to Volume II. of the 
larger Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

The following rules and cautions will be useful in ap¬ 
plying the productions of the Greek and Latin writers, 
towards ascertaining the Usus Loquendi: — 

1. The profane writers are not to he promiscuously used. 

‘2. We must observe in what sense each of the Greek writers use 
the expression which occurs in the New Testament, in what places, in 
what manner, and in what kind of writings. 

We are not to seek illustration from profane authors of those 
passages and expressions which may more properly be explained from 
Jewish sources. 

4. Nor are we to expect from them an explanation of those expres¬ 
sions which are peculiar to the Christian system. 

5. They are not to be consulted with a view of proving the entire 
puii f y of the style of the sacred writers > nor, that the rules, which 
(it may be found) they observed, should he applied in all eases to de¬ 
termine the sense of the sacred penmen. 

6. It is not sufficient, when a single word in a phrase used in the 
New' Testament is found in profane writers, to prove that the latter 
may properly be cited as an illustration of the former. 

7. Some Greek authors may be more advantageously compared 
with certain writers of the New Testament than with others, as Thu¬ 
cydides with Saint Paul; and particular modes of expression may be 
more happily illustrated from some authors than from others. 

8. Some of the Greek writers may, to a certain extent, be applied 
to the illustration, not only of the language, but also of the ideas and 
subjects of the sacred writers. This, however, must be done with 
the greatest caution. (Beckii Monogrammata Hermeneutices Novi 
Tcstamcnti, pp. 148, 119.) 

* 

Section IV. — Indirect Testimonies for ascertaining the Usus 

Loquendi. 

§ I. — Of the Context. 

I. Context defined. 

Another most important assistance, for investigating 
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the meaning of words and phrases, is the consideration of 
the Context, or the comparison of the preceding and 
subsequent parts of a discourse: as this alone, in many 
instances, can enable us to determine that signification 
which is best adapted to any word or passage. 

The context of a discourse in the Scriptures, may com¬ 
prise either one verse, a few verses, entire periods or 
sections, entire chapters, or whole books. Thus, 

1. If 1 Cor. x. 16. be the passage under examination, the pre¬ 
ceding and subsequent parts of the epistle, which belong to it, 
are the eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters. 

2. If Isa. Ii. be the chapter in question, the reader must not 
stop at the end of it, but continue his perusal to the 12th verse 
of ch.lii.; for these together form one subject or argument of 
prediction, in which the prophet is announcing to his countrymen 
the certainty of their deliverance and return from the Babylonish 
captivity. This entire portion ought therefore to bo read at 
once, in order to apprehend fully the prophet’s meaning. 

3. In like manner, the verses from v. 13. of ch. lii. to the end 
of ch.liii. form a new and entire section relative to the sufferings 
of the Messiah. Here then is a wrong division of chapters, to 
which no regard should be paid in examining the context of a 
book. Ch. li. ought to include v. 12. of ch. Hi. and ch. lii. ought 
to commence at v. 13. and be continued to the end of ch.liii. 

4. In like manner, the first verse of the fourth chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Colossians ought to be joined to the third 
chapter: the slightest attention to this point will enable a dili¬ 
gent student to add numerous other examples. 

II. Hints for examining the Context. 

1. Investigate each word of cvery^ passage. 

2. Next, examine the entire passage with minute attention. 
Sometimes a single passage will require a whole chapter, or several 
of the preceding and following chapters, or even the entire book, 
to be perused, and that not once or twice, but several times. 

For instance, that otherwise difficult passage, Horn. ix. 18 . There¬ 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth, will become perfectly clear by a close examination of the 
context, beginning at verse 18. of chapter viii. and reading to the end 
of die eleventh chapter j this portion of the epistle being most inti¬ 
mately connected. 
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5. A verse or passage must not be connected with a remote 
context, unless the latter agree better with it than a nearer 
context. 

Thus Rom. ii. 16. although it makes a good sense if connected 
with the preceding ver ,c, makes a much better when joined with verse 
12. (the intermediate verses being read parenthetically as in the author¬ 
ised version); and this shows it to be the true and proper context. 

4. Examine whether the writer continues his discourse, lest we 
suppose him to make a transition to another argument, when in 
fact he is prosecuting the same topic. 

Rom. v. 12. will furnish an illustration of this remark. From that 
verse to the end of the chapter St. Paul produces a strong argument 
to prove, that as all men stood in need of the grace of God in Christ 
to redeem them from their sins, so this grace has been afforded equally 
to all, whether Jews or Gentiles. To perceive the full force, therefore, 
of the apostle’s conclusion, we must read the continuation of his argu¬ 
ment from verse J 2. to the close of the chapter. 

5 . The Parentheses which occur in the sacred writings should 
be particularly regarded : but no parenthesis should be interposed 
without sufficient reason. 

Parentheses being contrary to the genius and structure of the He¬ 
brew language, are, comparatively, of rare occurrence in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. IJut in the New Testament they are frequent, especially in 
the writings of St. Paul; who, after making numerous digressions, 
(all of them appropriate to, and illustrative of, his main subject,) re¬ 
turns to the topic which he had begun to discuss. 

Thus, in Rom. ii., verses 13, 14, and 15. are obviously parentheti¬ 
cal, because the context evidently requires verses 12. and 16. to be 
read together. In Rom. v., verses 12. 18, 19. evidently form one 
continued sentence; and all the intermediate verses are undoubtedly 
to be read as a parenthesis, though they arc not marked as such in the 
authorised translation. 1 Cor. viii. 1. beginning with the words, 
Knowledge puffeth vp, &c. to the end of the first clause in verse 4., is 
in like manner parenthetical. The connexion, therefore, of the first 
with the fourth verse is this: — Nine, as touching things offered unto 
idols, we know that we have aU knowledge. — We know that an idol is 
nothing , Ac. 1 Cor. x. 29. latter clause, and verse 30. are parentheti¬ 
cal ; as also arc 2 Cor. ix. 9, 10. which are so printed in our version. 
A still more signal instance of parenthesis occurs in Eph. iii. where 
the first and fourteenth verses are connected, the twelve intermediate 
verses (2. to 13.) being parenthetical j as also is 1 Tim. i, verses 3. to 
17. inclusive. 
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6. No explanation must be admitted but that which suits the 
context. 

7. Where no connexion exists with the preceding and subse¬ 
quent parts of a book, none should be sought. 

This observation applies solely to the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
chiefly to the tenth and following chapters; which form the second 
part of that book, and are composed of sentences or proverbs, totally 
distinct and unconnected, though each individual precept is pregnant 
with the most weighty instruction. 


§ 2. — Of the Subject-Matter. 

Although, in interpreting words that have various 
meanings, some degree of uncertainty may exist as to 
which of their dilFerent senses is to be preferred ; yet the 
ambiguity in such cases is not so great but that it may in 
general be removed, and the proper signification of the 
passage in question may be determined : for the Sujijrct- 
Mattkii —that is, the topic of which the author is treat¬ 
ing — plainly shews the sense that is to bo attached to 
any particular word. For there is a great variety of 
agents introduced in the Scriptures, whose words and 
actions are recorded. Thus, 

1. Some parts of the Bible are written in a responsive or dialogue 
form ; as the twenty-fourth Psalm, Isa. vi. 3. and Rom. iii. 1—9. 
And the sense of a text is frequently mistaken, by not observing who 
is the speaker, and what is the specific topic of which be treats; and 
also by not attending to the frequent and very elegant changes and 
successions of persons occurring in the Scriptures, and especially in 
the prophetic writings. 

2, The Hebrew word *120 (b£-sh<?ii) literally signifies the skin, 
by a metonymy, the Jiesh beneath the skin; and by a synecdoche it 
denotes every animal, especially man, considered as infirm or weak, as 
in Jer. xvii. 5. Cursed be the man that trustelh in man, and mafeeth 
tlt.su his arm ; but that the word Jiesh is to be understood of fivtn 
only in Gen. vi. 12. will be evident on the slightest inspection of the 
subject-matter. All Jiesh had corrupted his way, — that is, all men 
had wholly departed from the rule of righteousness, or had made their 
way of life abominable throughout the world. 

H 6 
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3. There is a difference of opinion whether the address of Job’s 
wife (Job ii. 9.) is to be understood in a good sense, as JUess (or 
ascribe glory to) God and die , or in a different signification, Curse God 
and die, as it is rendered in our authorised version. Circumstances 
shew that the last is the proper meaning; because as yet Job had not 
sinned with his lips, and consequently his wife had no ground for 
charging him with indulging a vain opinion of his integrity. 

But it is not merely with reference to the meaning of 
particular passages that a consideration of the subject - 
matter becomes necessary to the right understanding of 
Scripture. It is further of the greatest importance, in 
order to comprehend the various dispensations of God to 
man, which arc contained in the sacred writings. For 
although the Bible comprises a great number- of books, 
written at different times, yet they have a mutual con¬ 
nexion with each other, and refer, in the Old Testament, 
with various, but progressively increasing degrees of light 
and clearness, to a future Saviour, and in the New Tes¬ 
tament to a present Saviour. With reference, therefore, 
to the several divine dispensations to man, the subject- 
matter of the whole Bible ought to be attentively con¬ 
sidered ; but as each individual book embraces a particular 
subject, it will also be requisite carefully to weigh its 
subject-matter, in order to comprehend the design of the 
author. 


§ 3. — Of the Scope. 

I. The Scope defined. 

A consideration of the Scope or design which the in¬ 
spired author of any of the books of Scripture had in 
view, essentially facilitates the study of the Bible: be¬ 
cause, as every writer had some design in view, it is 
natural to conclude that he would express himself in 
terms adapted to his purpose. To be acquainted with the 
scope, therefore, is to understand the chief part of the 
book. The scope of an author is either general or special; 
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by the former, we understand the design which he pro¬ 
posed to himself in writing his book ; by the latter, we 
mean that design which he had in view, when writing par¬ 
ticular sections, or even smaller portions, of his book or 
treatise. 

II. Hints for ascertaining the Scope. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a par¬ 
ticular section or passage, being nearly the same with 
those which must be applied to the investigation of the 
general scope of a book, we shall briefly consider them 
together in the following observations. 

1. When the scope of a whole book, or of any particular por¬ 
tion of it, is expressly mentioned by the sacred writer, it should 
be carefully observed. 

The scope and end of the whole Bible collectively, is contained in 
its manifold utility, which St. Paul expressly states in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
17. and also in Rom. xv. 4. In like manner, the author of Eccle¬ 
siastes announces, at the beginning of his book, the subject lie intends 
to discuss, viz. to show that all human affairs are vain, uncertain, frail, 
and imperfect; and, such being the case, he proceeds to inquire, 
What profit hath a man of all his labour , which he taketh under the 
sun? (Eccl. i. 2,3.) And towards the close of the same book, 
(ch. xii. 8.) he repeats the samu subject, the truth of- which he had 
proved by experience. So, in the commencement of the book of Pro¬ 
verbs, Solomon distinctly announces their scope (ch. i. I—4. 6.). 
St. John (xx. 31.) announces his object in writing his Gospel to be 
that men might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son op God, and 
that , believing , they might have life through his name; therefore, all 
those discourses of our Lord, which are recorded almost exclusively 
by this evangelist, are to be perused with reference to this particular 
design. 

2. The scope of the sacred writer may be ascertained from the 
known occasion, upon which his book was written, and also from 
history. 

We know from history that many persons disseminated errors and 
defended Judaism, during the time of the apostles; who therefore 
found it necessary to oppose and refute such errors. This was the 
occasion of Saint Peter's second epistle; and this circumstance will 
enable us to ascertain the scope of many of the other apostolic letters. 
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3. The express conclusion, added by the writer at the end of 
an argument, demonstrates his general scope. 

Thus, in Rom. iii. 28., after a long discussion, Saint Paul adds this 
conclusion : — Therefore we conclude, that man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law: lienee we perceive with what design the 
whole passage was written, and to which all the rest is to be referred. 
The conclusions interspersed through the epistles may easily he ascer¬ 
tained by means of the particles, “ wherefore,” “ seeing that,” “ there¬ 
fore,” “ then,” &c. as well as by the circumstances directly mentioned 
or referred to. 


§ 4. — On the Analogy of Languages. 

I. Analogy of Languages defined. 

Analogy of languages is an important aid in enabling 
us to judge of the signification of words. 

Analogy means similitude . For instance, from the 
meaning attached to the forms of words, their position, 
connexion, &c. in one, or rather in many cases, we agree 
to establish a similarity of meaning, where the phenomena 
arc tha same, in another. This analogy is the foundation 
of ail the rules of grammar, and of all that is established 
and intelligible in language. The analogy of languages 
is of different kinds, viz. 1. the Analogy of any Particular 
Language (that is, of the same language with that which 
is to be interpreted), the principles of which are deve¬ 
loped by grammarians. This kind of analogy has been 
termed Grammatical Analogy. 2. The Analogy of Kin¬ 
dred Languages. — (Stuart’s Elements of Interpretation, 
p. 50.) 

II. Use of Grammatical Analogy. 

Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the 

usus ioquendi, hut is also applicable to some doubtful 
cases ; for instance, when the kind of meaning, generally 
considered, is evident, (b; comparing other similar words, 
and methods of speaking, concerning such things, appro¬ 
priate to the language,) we may judge of the especial 
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force or power of the word, by the aid of grammatical 
analogy. 

In 1 Pet. v. 5. where many critics have attached an emphatic 
sense to eyKofifiuffcur&ai, we must compare the other Greek phrases 
which relate to clothing or investing ; and thus we shall see that the 
prepositions wept, a/upt, and ev, are used in composition without any 
accession of meaning to the verb thereby; for instance, tpanov 
ireptjSaAAetv, aptyifictAAeiv, or CjUjBaAAew, simply means to put on a gar¬ 
ment. Consequently, eyKopfiaacurdcu means no more than fvUvaacr&ai 
with which it is commuted by Clemens Roman us. The meaning, 
therefore, of the apostle Peter’s expression — be clothed with humility 
— is to exhibit a modest behaviour. 

III. Analogy of Kindred Languages. 

Another analogy is that of Kindred Languages, 
either as descended from one common stock, as the He¬ 
brew, Syriac, Chaldee } and Arabic ; or derived the one 
from Lhe othfer, as Latin and Greek. 

Besides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kin¬ 
dred Languages (a notice of which is given in pp. 88—90. 
supra,) may be applied, they afford very considerable 
assistance in interpreting the Sacred Writings. They 
confirm by their own authority a Hebrew form of speech, 
already known to us from some other source : they sup¬ 
ply the deficiencies of the Hebrew language, and make 
us fully acquainted with the force and meaning of ob¬ 
scure words and phrases, of which we must otherwise re¬ 
main ignorant, by restoring the lost roots of words, as 
well as the primary and secondary meaning of such roots; 
by illustrating words, the meaning of which has hitherto 
been uncertain, and by unfolding the meanings of other 
words that are of less frequent occurrence, or are only 
once found in the Scriptures. Further, the cognate lan¬ 
guages are the most successful, if not the only means of 
leading us to understand the meaning of phrases, or idio- 
matical combinations of words found in the Bible, and 
the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, but 
which, being agreeable to the genius of the original lan¬ 
guages, are preserved in‘books written in them. 
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Schleusncr has availed himself, in his Lexicon, of the 
cognate dialects, to illustrate many important passages of 
the Netv Testament. 

IV. In consulting the cognate languages, however, 
much care and attention arc requisite, lest we should be 
led away by any verba! or literal resemblance that may 
strike the mind, and above all by mere etymologies, 
which, though in some instances they may be advantage¬ 
ously referred to, are often uncertain guides. The re¬ 
semblance or analogy must be a real one. We must, 
therefore, compare not only similar words and phrases , 
but also similar modes of speech , which, though perhaps 
differing as to the etymology of the words , are yet evi¬ 
dently employed to designate the same idea . The follow¬ 
ing example will illustrate this remark : — 

ff 

In Matt. viii. 20. we read that Christ had not where to lay his head: 
which expression has been interpreted as meaning that he had literally 
no home of his own. But considerable light is thrown upon it by two 
passages from the Arabic History of Abulphnragius; in the first of which, 
having stated that Saladin had animated his soldiers to the storming of 
Tyre, he says, that no place noiv remained to the Franks , where they 
could \.ay their HEAD except Tyre ; and again, after relating that the 
Arabs imd stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that no place was 
left to the Franks, on the coast of this (the Mediterranean) Sea, 
where they COULD lay their HEAD. (Abulpharaf’ii Historia, pp.406. 
591.) From these two passages it is evident that the evangelist’s mean¬ 
ing is, that Jesus Christ had no secure and fixed place of residence. 


§ 5. — Of the Analogy of Faith. 

1. Analogy of Faith defined. 

The Analogy of Faith may be defined to be the con¬ 
stant and perpetual harmony of Scripture in the funda¬ 
mental points of faith and practice , deduced from those 
passages in which they are discussed by the inspired 
penmen, either directly or expressly, and in clear, plain, 
and intelligible language. Or, more briefly, the analogy 
of faith may be defined to be that proportion) which the 
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doctrines of the Gospel bear to each other, or the close 
connexion between the truths of revealed religion. It is 
one of the most important aids for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture. The Analogy of Faith is an expression 
borrowed from Saint Paul’s Epistle to the ltomans (xii.6.) 
where he exhorts those who prophesy in the church (that 
is, those who exercise the office of authoritatively ex¬ 
pounding the Scriptures,) to prophesy according to the 
proportion , or, as the word is in the original, the Analogy 
of Faith. 

II. Hints for investigating the Analogy of Faith. 

1. Whenever any doctrine is manifest, either from the whole 
tenour of divine revelation, or, from its scope, it must not be 
weakened or set aside by a few obscure passages. 

No truth is more certain in religion, or is more frequently asserted 
in the Bible than this, viz. that God is good, not only to some indivi¬ 
duals, but also towards alt. men. (See Psal. cxlv. 9. Ezek. xviii. 23. 
32. John iii. 16. Tit. ii. 11, &c. &c.) If, therefore, any passages occur 
which at first sight appear to contradict the goodness of God, as, for 
instance, that -lie has created some persons that he might damn them 
(as some have insinuated)^ in such case the very clear and certain doc¬ 
trine relative to the goodnfess of God is not to be impugned, much less 
set aside, by these obscure places, which, on the contrary, ought to be 
illustrated by such passages as are more clear. Thus Prov. xvi. 4. has, 
by several eminent writers, been supposed to refer to the predestination 
of the elect and the reprobation of the wicked, but without any found¬ 
ation. The passage, however, may be more correctly rendered, The 
Lord hath made all things to unswer to themselves, or aptly to refer to 
one another, yea even the wicked, for the evil day, that is, to be the exe¬ 
cutioner of evil to others: on which account they are in Scripture termed 
the rod of Jehovah (Isa. x. 5.), and his sword. (Psal. xvii. 13.) But 
there is nS necessity for rejecting the received version, the plain and 
obvious sense of which is that there is nothing in the world which does 
not contribute to the glory of God, and promote the accomplishment of 
his adorable designs. 

2. No doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith, which is 

founded on a single text. * 

Every essential principle of religion is delivered in^ more than one 
place. Besides, single sentences are not to be detached from tho 
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places where they stand, but must be taken in connexion with the 
whole discourse. ■ 

From disregard to this rule, the temporary direction of the apostle 
James (v. 14, 15.) has been perverted by the church of Home, and 
rendered a permanent institution, (by her miscalled a sacrament, for it 
was never instituted by Jesus Christ,) from a mean of recovery, to a 
charm, when recovery is desperate, for the salvation of the soul. 

13. The whole system of revelation must be explained, so ns 
to be consistent with itself. — When two passages Arn: a n to be 
contradictory, if the sense of the one can be clearly ascertained, 
in such case that must regulate our interpretation of the other. 

4. An obscure, doubtful, ambiguous, or figurative text must 
never be interpreted in such a sense as to make it contradict a 
plain one. 

In explaining the Scriptures, consistency of sense and principles 
ought to be supported in all their several parts; and if any one part 
be so interpreted as to clash with another, such interpretation cannot 
be justified. Nor can it be otherwise corrected than by considering 
every doubtful or difficult text, first by itself, then with its context, and 
then by comparing it with other passages of Scripture ; and thus 
bringing what may seem obscure into a consistency with what is plain 
and evident. 

The doctrine of transuhstantiation, inculcated by the church of 
Rome, is founded on a strictly literal interpretation of figurative ex- 
pressions, This is my body,” &c. (Matt. xxvi. 20', &c.) and (which 
has no relation to the supper), “ Fat my flesh, drink my blood.” 
(John vi. 51—58.) But independently of this, we may further conclude 
that the sense put upon the words “ This is my body” l>y the church 
of Rome, cannot be the true one, being contrary to the express decla¬ 
ration of the New Testament history, fiom which it is evident that our 
Lord is ascended into heaven, where lie is to continue “ till the time 
of the restitution of all things (Actsiii. 21.) that is, till his second 
coming to judgment. IIow then can his body be in ten thousand se¬ 
veral places on earth at one and the same time ? We may ftirtlier add, 
that, if the doctrine of transuhstantiation be true, it will follow that our 
Saviour, when he instituted the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, did 
actually eat his own flesh, and drink his own blood: a conclusion this, 
so obviously contradictory both to reason and to Scripture, that it is as¬ 
tonishing how any sensible and religious man can credit such a tenet. 

5. Such passages as are expressed with brevity are to be ex¬ 
pounded by those where the same doctrines or duties are ex¬ 
pressed more largely and fully. 
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i. The doctrine of justification, for instance, is briefly stated in 
Phil, iii.; but that momentous doctrine is professedly discussed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and especially in that to the Romans; and 
according to the tenour of these, particularly Rom. iii., all the other 
passages of Scripture that treat of justification, should be explained. 

ii. Even slight variations will frequently serve for the purpose of 
reciprocal illustration. Thus, the beatitudes, related in Luke vi. 
though delivered at another time and in a different jilacc, are the same 
with those delivered by Jesus Christ in his sermon on the mount, and 
recorded in Matt. v. Being, however, epitomised by the former 
evangelist, they may be explained by the latter. 

C. “ Where several doctrines of equal importance are pro¬ 
posed, and revealed with great clearness, we must be careful to 
give to each its full and equal weight.” 

“ Thus that we arc saved by the free grace of God, and through 
faith in Christ, is a doctrine too plainly affirmed by the sacred writers 
to be set aside by any contravening position. (Eph. ii. 8.) But so, 
on the other hand, are the doctrines of repentance unto life, and of 
obedience unto salvation. (Acts iii. 19. Matt. xix. 17.) To set 
either of these truths at variance with the others, would be to frustrate 
the declared purpose of the Gospel, and to make it of none effect. 
Points thus dearly established, and from their very nature indispensable, 
must be made to correspond with each other: and the exposition, 
which best preserves them unimpaired and undiminished, will in any 
case be a safe interpretation, and most probably the true one. The 
analogy of faith will thus he kept entire, and will approve itself, in 
every respect, as becoming its Divine Author, and worthy of all ac¬ 
ceptation,'' (Bp. Vanmildert’s Bampton Lectures, p. 29-1.) 

It must, however, be ever borne in m7nd, that, valuable 
as this aid is, it is to be used only in concurrence with 
those which have been discussed arid illustrated in the 
preceding sections. But, by a due attention to these 
principles, accompanied with humility and sincerity, with 
a desire to know and obey the revealed will of God, and 
above all, with fervent supplication to the throne of 
Grace for a blessing on his labours, the diligent inquirer 
after Scripture truth may confidently hope for success, 
and will be enabled to perceive the, design of every por¬ 
tion of holy writ, its harmony with the rest, and the divine 
perfection of the whole. 
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§ 6.—On the Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings in the 
Interpretation of the Scriptures. 

Besides the various aids mentioned in the preceding 
sections, much important assistance is to be obtained in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, from consulting 
the Apocryphal writings, and also the works of other 
Jewish authors, especially those of Josephus and Philo. 

Of the writings of the Jews, the Targums or Clmldcc 
Paraphrases, which have been noticed in pp. 91, 92. supra, 
afe, perhaps, the most important; and next to them are the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, and the Talmud. 

I. The Apocryphal Books, (of which an account will 
be found in Part IV. Chap. VIII. infra,) are the produc¬ 
tions of the Alexandrian Jews and their descendants. 
They are all curious, and some of them extremely 
valuable ; not onty as containing documents of history and 
lessons of prudence as well as of piety, but also as mate¬ 
rially elucidating the phraseology of the New Testament. 

II. The Talmud (a term which literally signifies doc - 
trine) is a body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of 
doctrines and precepts relative to religion and morality. 
The Talmud consists of two general parts, viz. The 
Mima or text, and the Gemara or commentary. 

1. The MiSNA^(or repetition , as it literally signifies) is 
a collection of various traditions of the Jews, and of ex¬ 
positions of Scripture texts ; which, they pretend, were 
delivered to Moses during his abode on the Mount, and 
transmitted from him, through Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Joshua, to the prophets, and by those to the men of the 
Great Sanhedrin, from whom they passed in succession 
to Simeon (who took our Saviour in his arms), Gamaliel, 
and ultimately to Rabbi Jchuda, surnamed Hakkadosh 
or the Holy. By him this digest of oral law and traditions 
was completed, towards the close of the second century, 
after the labour of forty years. From this time it has 
been carefully handed down among the Jews, from 
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generation to generation; and in many cases has been 
esteemed beyond the written law itself. 

2. The Gemaras, or commentaries on the Misna, are 
twofold, viz. 1. The Gcmara of Jerusalem, compiled 
between the second and sixth centuries : it is but little 
esteemed by the Jews ; and, 2. The Gcmara of Babylon, 
which was compiled in the sixth century, and is filled 
with the most absurd fables. The Jews value it very 
highly. These commentaries are by them termed Ge~ 
mara or perfection, because they consider them as an 
explanation of the whole law,*to which no further addi¬ 
tions can be made, and after which nothing more can be 
desired. When the Misna or text, and the commentary 
compiled at Jerusalem, accompany each other, the whole 
is called the Jerusalem Talmud; and when the com¬ 
mentary which was made at Babylon is subjoined, it is 
denominated the Babylonish Talmud. 

The Misna, being compiled towards the close of the 
second century, may, for the most part, be regarded as 
a digest of the traditions received and practised by the 
Pharisees in the time of our Lord. Accordingly, different 
commentators have made considerable use of it in illus¬ 
trating the narratives and allusions of the New Testa- 
.ment, as well as in explaining various passages of the Old 
Testament: particularly Ainsworth on*the Pentateuch, 
Drs. Gill and Clarke in their entire comments on the 
Scriptures, and Wetstein in his critical edition of the New 
Testament, who in his notes has abridged the works of 
all former writers on this topic. 

III. More valuable in every respect than the Talmu- 
dical and Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the tw'O 
learned Jews, Philo and Josephus. 

1. Piiilo, surnamed Judaeus, in order to distinguish 
him from several other persons of the same name, was a 
Jew of Alexandria, descended from a noble and sacer¬ 
dotal family, and pre-eminent among his contemporaries 
for his talents, eloquence, and wisdom. He was of the 
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sect of the Pharisees, and was profoundly conversant in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament: he is supposed to 
have been born between twenty and thirty years before 
the advent of Christ, and he is known to have lived some 
time after his ascension. In the works of Philo we meet 
with accounts of the customs, opinions, and actual state 
of the Jews, under the Homan Emperors, which arc cal¬ 
culated to throw great light on many passages of the 
sacred writings. 

2. Flavius Josephus, also a Pharisee, was of sacer¬ 
dotal extraction and royal descent, and was liberally 
educated. He was born a. d. 37, and was alive a. d. 
96; but it is not known when he died. His. writings 
contain accounts of many Jewish customs and opinions, 
and of the different sects which existed among his coun¬ 
trymen about the time of Christ; which being supposed, 
alluded to, or mentioned in various passages of the New 
Testament, enable us fully to enter into the meaning of 
those passages. His accurate and minute detail of many 
of tliQ events of his own time, and, above all, of the 
Jewish war, and the siege anti destruction of Jerusalem, 
affords us the means of perceiving the accomplishment of 
many of our Saviour’s predictions, especially of his cir¬ 
cumstantial prophecy respecting the utter subversion of 
the Jewish polity, nation, and religion. The testimony 
of Josephus is the more valuable, as it is an undesigned 
testimony, which cannot be suspected of fraud or par¬ 
tiality. 


§ 7. — On the Assistance to be derived from the Writings of the 
Greek Fathers, in the Interpretation of Scripture. 

The fathers of the Christian church are those doctors 
who flourished before the sixth century. Not to enter 
into the controversy which has been agitated respecting 
the degree of authority to be conceded to their works, it 
may suffice to state, in this place, that the primitive 
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fathers were men eminent for their piety and zeal, though 
occasionally deficient in learning and judgment; that 
they may be relied upon in general for their statements 
of facts, but not invariably for the construction which 
they put upon them, unless in their expositions of the 
New Testament, with the language of which they were 
intimately acquainted ; and that they are faithful re¬ 
porters of the Opinions of the Christian church. 

The writings of the fathers who are not commentators, 
particularly those who lived nearest the time of the 
apostles, arc valuable, not only as exhibiting a series of 
testimonies to the genuineness of the New Testament; 
but also for determining the meaning of words and 
phrases by the interpretations which they give to passages 
incidentally cited by them : whence we may clearly per¬ 
ceive what meaning was attached to such passages in the 
age when the fathers respectively flourished. The fol¬ 
lowing instance will elucidate the nature of this aid bo the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

In John i. 3. the work of creation is expressly ascribed to Jesus 
Christ. To evade the force of this testimony to his deity, Faustus 
Socinus affirms that ra -travra, all things, in this verse, means the moral 
world—the Christian church; but to this exposition there are two 
objections. First, a part of these ra iravra is in verse 10. represented 
as 6 Kofffios, the world ; a term nowhere applied in the New Testament 
to the Christian church, nor to men as morally amended by the 
Gospel. Secondly, this very world («5 KofffJios ) which he created did not 
know or acknowledge him, aurov ovk eyvu: whereas the distinguishing 
trait of Christians is, that they know Christ; that they know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. Ta Travra, then, 
which the Logos created, means, (as common usage and the exigency 
of the passage require) the universe, the world, material and immaterial 
— ( Stuart's Letters to Dr. Channing, p. 67.) In this passage, therefore 
Jesus Christ is unquestionably called God ; and this interpretation of 
it is corroborated by the following passage of Iremeus, who wrote a. d. 
185:—. 

“ Nor can any of those things, which have been made, and are in 
subjection, be compared to the Word of God, by whom all things were 
made. For that angels or archangels, or thrones or dominations, 
were appointed by him, who is God over all, and made by his Word, 
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John has thus told us : for, after lie had said of the Word of God, that 
he was in the Father, he added, all things were made by him, and with¬ 
out him was not any thing made.” (Irenausadversus Hacreses, lib. iii. 
c. 8. § 2. Burton’s Testimonies of the Anti-Nicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ, p. 71.) 


§ 8 . — Historical Circumstances. 

Historical Circumstances are an importanthelp to 
the correct understanding of the Sacred Writers. Under 
this term are comprised : — 1. The Order ; 2. The Title ; 
3. The Author ; 4. The Dale of each of the several books 
of Scripture ; 5. The Place where it was written ; G. The 
Occasion upon which the several books were written; 
7. Anticnt Sacred and Profane History; 8. The Chrono¬ 
logy or period of time embraced in the Scriptures gene¬ 
rally, and of each book in particular; 9. Biblical Anti¬ 
quities ; (all these topics are adverted to, in the third 
and fourth parts of this volume;) and, 10. The Knowlcdg 
of the Affections or feelings of the Sacred Writers, and of 
the sentiments of the persons whom they addressed. 

I. 'A knowledge of the Order of the different Books, 
especially such as are historical, will more readily assist 
the student to discover the order of the different his¬ 
tories, and other matters discussed in them, as well as to 
trace the divine economy towards mankind, under the 
Mosaic and Christian dispensations. 

II. The Titles are further worthy of notice, because 
some of them announce the chief subject of the book — 
as Genesis , the generations of heaven and earth — Exo¬ 
dus, the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, &c.; 
while other titles denote the churches or particular 
persons for whose more immediate use some parts of 
Scripture were composed, and thus elucidate particular 
passages. 

III. Where the name of the Author of a book is not 
distinctly stated, it may be collected from internal cir- 
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cumstances, as liis peculiar character, mode of thinking, 
and style of writing, as well as the incidental testimo¬ 
nies concerning himself, which his writings may con¬ 
tain. Thus, 

The expressions in 2 Pet. i. 18. and iii. 1.15. prove Saint Peter 
to have been the author of that epistle; and a comparison of the 
Epistles and Gospel of St. John prove also that they arc the pro¬ 
duction of one and the same author. 

IV. A knowledge of the Time when a book was writ¬ 
ten, also of the state of the Church at that time, will in¬ 
dicate the reason and propriety of things said in such 
book, as well as the author’s scope or intention in writing 
't. Thus, 

(1.) The injunction in l Thess. v. 27. which may appear un¬ 
necessary, will be found to be a very proper one, when it is con¬ 
sidered that that was the first epistle written by St. Paul; and 
that the apostle, knowing the plenitude of his divine commission, 
demands the same respect to be paid to his writings, which had 
been given to those of the antient prophets, which in all puoba- 
,uity ore read in every assembly for Christian worship. 

(2.) When St. James wrote his epistle the Christians were suf¬ 
fering a cruel persecution, in consequence of which many were 
not only declining in faith, love, and a holy life, but also abused 
the grace of God to licentiousness, boasting of a faith destitute 
of its appropriate fruits; viz. who boasted of a bare assent to the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and boldly affirmed that this inoperative 
and dead faith was alone sufficient to obtain salvation. (Chap¬ 
ter ii. verse 17. el seq.) Hence wc may easily perceive, that the 
apostle’s scope was, not to treat of the doctrine of justification ; 
hut, the state of the church requiring it, to correct those errors in 
doctrine , and those sinful practices , -which had crept into the church , 
and particularly to expose thatfundamental error of a dead faith un¬ 
productive of good works. This observation further shows the 
true way of reconciling the supposed contradiction between the 
apostles Paul and James concerning the doctrine of salvation by 
faith. 

V. The consideration of the Place where a Book was 
written, as well as of the nature of the place, and the cus- 
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toms which obtained there, is likewise of great import¬ 
ance. 

The first Psalm being written in Palestine, the comparison (in 
v. 4.) of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will become 
more evident, when it is recollected that the threshing-floors in " 
that country were not under cover as those in our modern barns 
are, but that they were formed in the open air, without the walls 
of cities, and in lofty situations, in order that the wheat might be 
the more effectually separated from the chaff by the action of the 
wind. (Sec Ilosea xiii. 3.) In like manner, the knowledge of 
the nature of the Arabian desert, through which the children of 
Israel journeyed, is necessary to the correct understanding of 
many passages in the books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuter¬ 
onomy, which were written in that desert. 

VI. A knowledge of the Occasion on which a book 
was written will greatly help to the understanding of the 
Scriptures, particularly the Psalms, many of which have 
no title. The occasion in this case must be sought from 
interna] circumstances. 

Psalm xlii. was evidently written by David, when he was in 
circumstances of the deepest affliction : but if we compare it with 
the* history of the conspiracy of Absalom, aided by Ahithophel, 
who had deserted the councils of his sovereign, as related in 
2 Sam. xv., and also with the character of the country whither 
David fled, we shall have a key to the meaning of that Psalm, 
which will elucidate it with equal beauty and propriety. 

VII. A knowledge of antient Sacked and Pro¬ 
fane History is of great importance to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible, not only as it enables us to trace the 
fulfilment of prophecy, but also because it enables us to 
explain many customs and institutions which the Jews 
borrowed from neighbouring heathen nations, notwith¬ 
standing they were forbidden to have any intercourse 
with them. 

A judicious comparison of the notions that obtained among 
antient and comparator ely uncultivated nations, with those enter¬ 
tained by the Hebrews or Jews, will, from their similitude, enable 
us to enter more fully into the meaning of the sacred writers. 
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Thus many pleasing illustrations of patriarchal life and manners 
may be obtained by comparing the writftgs of Homer and Hesiod 
with the accounts given by Moses; such comparisons are to be 
found in the best of the larger philological commentaries. 

In order, however, that we may correctly explain the 
manners, customs, or practices referred to by the sacred 
writers, at different times, it is necessary that we should 
investigate the laws, opinions, and principles of those na¬ 
tions among whom the Hebrews resided for a long time, 
or with whom they held a close intercourse, and from 
whom it is probable they received some of them. 

The Hebrews, from their long residence in Eg) pt, seem to have 
derived some expressions and modes of thinking from their op¬ 
pressors. A single example will suffice to illustrate this remark. 
Under the Jewish theocracy the judges arc represented as holy 
persons, and as sitting in the place of Jehovah. The Egyptians 
regarded their sovereigns in this light. Hence it has been con¬ 
jectured, that the Israelites, just on their exit from Egypt, called 
their rulers gods, not only in poetry, but also in the common 
language of their laws. See Exod. xxi. 6., where the word jtulgcs 
is, in the original Hebrew, gods. 

VIII. Ciiron6logy, or the science of computing and 
adjusting periods of time, is of the greatest importance 
towards understanding the historical parts of the Bible, 
not only as it shows the order and connexion of the va¬ 
rious events therein recorded, but likewise as it enables 
us to ascertain the accomplishment of many of the pro¬ 
phecies, and sometimes leads to the discovery and cor¬ 
rection of mistakes in numbers and dates, which have 
crept into particular texts. The chronology in the mar¬ 
gin of our larger English Bibles is called the Usserian 
Chronology, being founded on the Annales Veteris ct 
Novi Testament! of the eminently learned Archbishop 
Usher. 

IX. To all these are to be added a knowledge of 
Biblical Antiquities ; which include Geography, Ge¬ 
nealogy, Natural History and Philosophy, Learning and 
Philosophical Sects, Manners, Customs, Political, Eccle- 
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siastical, and Civil State, of the Jews and other Nations 
mentioned in the Bibll. A concise sketch of th e prin¬ 
cipal topics comprised under this head, is given in the 
Third Part of this manual. 

N. Lastly, in order to enter fully into the meaning of 
the sacred writers, especially of the New Testament, it is 
necessary that the reader in a manner identify himself 
with them, and invest himself with their Affections or 
feelings; and also familiarise himself with the sentiments, 
&c. of those to whom the different books or epistles were 
addressed. 

This canon is of considerable importance, as well in the investigation 
of words and phrases, as in the interpretation of the sacred volume, 
and particularly of the prayers and imprecations related or contained 
therein. If the assistance, which may be derived from a careful study 
of the affections and feelings of the inspired writers, lie disregarded or 
neglected, it will be scarcely possible to avoid erroneous expositions of 
the Scriptures. Daily observation and experience prove, liow much of 
its energy and perspicuity familiar discourse derives from the affections 
of the speakers : and also that the same words, when pronounced 
under the inilucnce of different emotions, convey very different uican- 


§ 9. — On Commentators. 

I. Nature and Classes of Commentators. 

Commentators are writers of Books of Annotations on 
Scripture ; they have been divided into the following 
classes, viz. 

1. Wholly spiritual or figurative ;—this class of expositors pro¬ 
ceed on the principle, that the Scriptures are every where to be 
taken in the fullest sense of which they will admit; — a principle 
of all others the most unsafe and most calculated to mislead the 
student. 

2. Literal and critical; — those who apply themselves to ex¬ 
plain the mere letter of the Bible. 

5 . Wholly practical; — those who confine themselves to moral 
and doctrinal observations; and, 
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4. Those who unite critical, philological, ami practical observ¬ 
ations. 

Expository writings may also be classed into Scholiasts, 
or writers of short explanatory notes, who particularly aim 
at brevity ; — Commentators , or authors of a series of per¬ 
petual annotations, in which the train of thought in the 
sacred writors, and the coherence of their expressions, 
are pointed out; — Modern Versions, the authors of which 
fully, perspicuously, and faithfully render the words and 
ideas of the sacred writers into modern languages; — and 
Paraphrasis , who expound a sacred writer by rendering 
his whole discourse, as well as every expression, in equi¬ 
valent terms. 

II. Use of Commentators, and in what manner they 
arc to be consulted. 

Til*? use of Commcntatorsis two fold: first, that we 
may acquire from them a method of interpreting the Scrip¬ 
tures correctly ; and, 2. that we may understand obscure 
and difficult passages. The best commentators only 
should be consulted; and in availing ourselves of their 
labours, the following hints will be found useful: — 

1. We should take care that the reading of commentators docs 
not chaw us. away from studying the Scriptures for ourselves, 
from investigating their real meaning, and meditating on their 
important contents. 

This would be to frustrate the very design for which commentaries 
are written, namely, to facilitate our labours, to direcL us aright where 
ve are in danger of falling into error, to remove doubts and difficulties 
which we are ourselves unable to solve, to reconcile apparently contra¬ 
dictory passages, and, in short, to elucidate whatever is obscure or un¬ 
intelligible to us. No commentators, therefore, should be consulted 
until we have previously investigated the sacred waitings for ourselves, 
making use of every grammatical and historical help, comparing the 
scope, context, parallel passages, the analogy of faith, &c.; and even 
then commentaries should be resorted to, only for the purpose of ex¬ 
plaining what was not sufficiently clear, or of removing our doubts. 
This method of studying the sacred volume will, unquestionably, prove 
a slow one; but the student will proceed with certainty; and if he 
have patience and resolution enough to persevere in it, he will ulti- 
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mately attain greater proficiency in, the knowledge of tlie Scriptures, 
than those who, disregarding this method, shall have recourse wholly 
to assistances of other kinds. 

2. We should not inconsiderately assent to the interpretation 
of any expositor or commentator, or yield a blind and servile 
obedience to his authority. 

3. Where it does not appear that either antient or modern in¬ 
terpreters had more knowledge than ourselves respecting parti¬ 
cular passages; and where they offer only conjectures, — in such 
cases their expositions ought to be subjected to a strict examin¬ 
ation. If their reasons are then found to be valid, we should 
give our assent to them : but, on the contrary, if they prove to 
be false, improbable, and insufficient, they must be altogether re¬ 
jected. 

‘1- Lastly, as there are some commentaries, which arc cither 
wholly compiled from the previous labours of others, or which 
contain observations extracted from their writings, if any thing 
appear confused or perplexed in such commentaries, the original 
sources whence they were compiled must be referred to and 
diligently consulted. 


Chapter II. 

ON THE SPECIAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — On the Interpretation of the Figurative Language of 

Scripture. 

Figurative language had its rise in the first ages of 
mankind: the scarcity of words occasioned them to be 
used for various purposes : and thus figurative terms, 
which constitute the beauty of language, arose from its 
poverty; and it is still the same in all uncivilised nations* 
Figures, in general, may be described to be that lan¬ 
guage, which is prompted either by the imagination or 
by the passions. They are commonly divided into, 
1. Tropes or Figures of Words , which consist in the ad¬ 
vantageous alteration of a word or sentence, from its 
original and proper signification, to another meaning; 
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and, 2. Figures of Thought , which suppose the words to 
be used in their literal and proper meaning, and the figure 
to consist in the turn of the thought; as is the case in ex¬ 
clamations, apostroph#, and comparisons, where, though 
we vary the words that are used, or translate them from 
one language into another, we may nevertheless still 
preserve the same figure in the thought. This distinc¬ 
tion, however, is of no great use, as nothing can be 
built upon it in practice : neither is it always very clear. 
It is of little importance, whether we give to some parti¬ 
cular mode of expression the name of a trope, or of a 
figure, provided vve remember that figurative language 
always imports some colouring of the imagination, or 
some emotion of passion expressed in our style. 

Disregarding, therefore, the techincal distinctions, 
which been have introduced by rhetorical writers, we 
shall first offer some hints by which to ascertain and cor¬ 
rectly interpret the tropes and figures occurring in the 
sacro'l writings; and in the following sections we shall 
notice the principal of them, with a few illustrative ex¬ 
amples. 


§ 1. — General Observations on the Interpretation of Tropes and 

Figures. 

In order to understand fully the figurative language of 
the Scriptures, it is requisite, first, to ascertain and de¬ 
termine what is really figurative, lest we take that to be 
literal which is figurative, as the disciples of our Lord 
and the Jews frequently did, or lest we pervert the lite¬ 
ral meaning of words by a figurative interpretation; and, 
secondly, when we have ascertained what, is really figu¬ 
rative, to interpretit correctly, and deliver its true sense. 
For this purpose the following hints will be found useful, 
in addition to a consideration of historical circumstances, 
parallel passages, and the context. 

i <1 
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1. The literal meaning of words must be retained, more in the 
historical books of Scripture, than in those which are poetical. 

We are not, therefore, to look for a figurative style in the historical 
books: and still less are historical narrates to be changed into alle¬ 
gories and parables, unless these are obviously apparent. Those ex¬ 
positors, therefore, violate this rule, who allegorise the history of the fall 
of man, and that of the prophet Jonah. 

2. The literal meaning of words is to be given up, if it be 
either improper, or involve an impossibility, or where words, 
properly taken, contain any tiling contrary to the doctrinal or 
moral precepts delivered in other parts of Scripture. Thus, 

(I.) The expressions in Jer. i. 18. are therefore necessarily to ho un¬ 
derstood figuratively. So, tin literal sense of Isa. i. 25. is equally in¬ 
applicable ; but in the following verse the prophet explains it in the 
proper words. 

(2.) In Psal. xviii. 2. God is termed, a rock, a fortress, a deliverer, 
nbucldcr, a horn of salvation, and a high tower: it is obvious that these 
predicates are metaphorically spoken of the Almighty. 

(H.) Matt. viii. 22. “ Let the dead bury their dead," cannot possibly 

be applied to those who are really and naturally dead j and conse¬ 
quently must be understood figuratively. “ heave those who are spi¬ 
ritually dead to perform the rites of burial for such as arc naturally 
dead. 7 

(4.) The command of Jesus Christ, related in Matt, xviii. 8, 9. if 
interpreted literally, is directly at variance with the sixth command¬ 
ment, (hxod. xx. 1;3.) and must consequently be understood figu¬ 
ratively. 

(5.) Whatever is repugnant to natural reason cannot be the true 
meaning of the Scriptures; for God is the original of natural truth, as 
well as of that which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, 
therefore, which is repugnant to the fundamental principles of reason, 
can be the sense of any part of the word of God ; hence the words of 
Christ, — This is my body, and This is my blood, — (Matt. xxvi. 26. 28.) 
are not to he understood in that sense, which makes for the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; because it is impossible that contradictions should 
be true ; and we cannot be more certain that any thing is true, than 
we are that that doctrine is false. 

(6.) To change day into night (Job xvii. 12.) is a moral impossi¬ 
bility, contrary to common sense, and must be a figurative expression. 
Jn Isa. i. 5, 6. the Jewish nation are described as being sorely stricken 
or chastised, like a man mortally wounded, and destitute both of me- 
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dccine as well as of the means of cure. That this description is figu¬ 
rative, is evident from the context; for in the two following verses the 
prophet delineates the condition of the Jews in literal terms. 

It is not, however, sufficient to know whether an expression 
be figurative or not, but,%hen this point is ascertained, another 
of equal importance presents itself; namely, to interpret meta¬ 
phorical expressions by corresponding and appropriate terms. 
In order to accomplish this object, it is necessary, 

5. That we inquire in what respects the thing compared, and 
that with which it is compared, respectively agree, and also in 
what respects they have any affinity or resemblance. 

For, as a similitude is concealed in every metaphor, it is only by 
diligent study that it can be elicited, by carefully observing the points 
of agreement between the proper or literal and the figurative meaning. 
For instance, the prophetic writers, and particularly Ezekiel, very fre¬ 
quently charge the Israelites with having committed adultery and 
played the harlot, and with deserting Jehovah, their husband. From 
the slightest inspection of these passages, it is evident that spiritual 
adultery, or idolatry, is intended. Now the origin of this metaphor 
is to be sought from one and the same notion, in which there is an 
agreement between adultery and the worship paid by the Israelites to 
strange gods. That notion or idea is unfaithfulness ; by which, as a 
wife deceives her husband, so they are represented as deceiving God, 
and as violating their fidelity in forsaking him. 

4. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scripture, 
care must be taken that we do not judge of the application of 
characters from modern usage; because the inhabitants of the 
East have very frequently attached a character to the idea ex¬ 
pressed, widely different from that which usually presents itself 
to our views. 

In Deut. xxxiii. 17. the glory of the tribe of Joseph is compared 
to the firstling of a bullock ; in like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compares 
the noble women of Israel to the kine of Bashan, and Hosea compares 
the Israelites to refractory kine that shake off the yoke. If we take 
these metaphors according to their present sense, we shall greatly err. 
The ox-tribe of animals, whose greatest beauty and strength lie in their 
horns, 'was held in very high honour among the antient nations, and 
was much esteemed on account of its aptitude for agricultural labour: 
hence, in the East, it is not reckoned disgraceful to be compared with 
(bese animals. In the comparison of the tribe of Joseph to the first¬ 
ling of a bullock, the point of resemblance is strength and power. In 
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Ihe comparison of the matrons of Samaria to the kine of Bashan, the 
point of resemblance is luxury and wanton ness, flowing from their 
abundance. 


m 

§ 2. — On the Interpretation of the Metonymies occurring in 

Scripture. 

A Metonymy is a trope, by which we substitute one 
appellation for another, as the cause for the effect , the 
effect for the cause, the subject for the adjunct , or the 
adjunct for the subject. 

A Metonymy of the cause is used in Scripture, when the person 
acting is put for the thing done, or the instrument by which a thing is 
done is put for the thing effected, or when a thing or action is put for 
the effect produced by that action. 

A Metonymy of the effect occurs, when the effect is put for the 
efficient cause. 

A Metonymy (j the subject is, when the subject is put for the ad¬ 
junct, that is, for some circumstance or appendage belonging to the 
subject; when the thing or place containing is put for the thing con¬ 
tained or placed; when the possessor is put for the thing possessed ; 
when the object is put for the thing conversant about it; or when the 
thing signified is put for its sign. 

A Metonymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs to any thing 
serves to represent the thing itself. 


[i.] Metonymy of the Cause. 

I. Frequently the person acting is put for the thing done. 
Thus, 

1. Christ is put for his doctrine in Rom. xvi. 9. 

2. The Holy Spirit for his Effects and Operations , in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
Psalm li. 10.; Influences, in Luke xi. 13. and 1 Thess. v. 19.; a Di¬ 
vine Power , reigning in the soul of the renewed man, in Luke i. 46, 
47. compared with 1 Thess. v. 23. ; the Extraordinary Gifts of the 
Spirit, in 2 Kings ii. 9. Dan. v. 12.; and for revelations, visions, or 
ecstasies, whether really from the Holy Spirit, or pretended to be so, 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 1. 2 Thess. ii, 2. and Rev. i. 10. 

3. Parents or Ancestors, are put for their Posterity ; 6s in Gen. ix. 
27. Exod. y. 2. and very many other passages of holy writ. 
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4. The Writer or Author Is put for liis Boole or Work: as in Luke 
xvi. 29. xxiv. 27. Acts xv. 21. xxi. 21. and 2 Cor. Hi. 1.5. in which 
passages Moses and the Prophets respectively mean the Mosaic and 
Prophetic writings. 

II. Sometimes the cause or instrument is put for the thing 
effected by it. Thus, 

1. The mouth, the lips, and the longue, are respectively put for the 
speech, in Deut. xvii. 6. xix. 15. Matt, xviii. 16, &c. 

2. The mouth is also put for commandment in Gen. xlv. 21. (mar¬ 
ginal rendering Ileb. mouth). Numb. iii. 16. 39. xx. 24. xxvii. 14. 
Deut. i. 26. 43. and in Prov. v. 3. the palate (marginal rendering) is 
also put for speech. 

3. The throat is also put for loud speaking, in Isa. lviii. 1. Cry 
aloud (Ileb. with the throat). 

4. The hand is ordinarily put for its writing, 1 Cor. xvi. 21. Col. 
iv. 18. 

5. The sword, famine, and pestilence, likewise respectively denote 
the elicits of those scourges, as in Ezek. vii. 15. 


[ii.j Metonymy of the Effect. 

III. Sometimes, on the contrary, the effect is put for the cause. 

Thus Cod is called Salvation, that is the Author of it, Exod. xv. 2., 
our life and the length of our days, Deut. xxx. 20., our strength, Psal. 
xviii. 1. So Christ is termed Salvation, Isa. xlix. 6. .Luke ii. 30. 
Life, John xi. 25. and the Resurrection in the same place. 


[iii.] Metonymy of the Subject. 

IV. Sometimes the subject is put for the adjunct, that is, for 
some circumstance or appendage belonging to, or depending 
upon, the subject. Thus, 

The heart is frequently used for the will and affection, Deut. iv. 29 
vi. 5, &c.; and for the understanding, Deut. iv. 39. vi. 6. Luke ii 
51, &c. 

V. Sometimes the place or thing denotes that which is con* 
tained in such place or thing. 

The earth and the world are frequently put for the men that dwell 
therein, as in Gen. vi. 11. Psalm xevi. 13, &c. The Houses of Is - 

I 6 
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rru'l and Levi denote their several families , in Exod. ii. 1. and Ezek. 

in. 1. 

VI. Sometimes the possessor of a thing is put for the thing 
possessed. 

Thus, Deut. ix. I. To possess nations greater and mightier than 
thyself\ means to possess the countries of the Gentiles. See also Psal. 
lxxix. 7. where Jacob means the land of the Israelites. 

VII. Frequently the object is put for that which is conversant 
about it. 

Thus glory and strength are put for the celebration of the divine 
glory and strength, in Psal. viii. 2. explained by Matt. xxi. 16. ; see 
also Psal. xevi. 7, 8. 

VIII. Sometimes the thing signified is put for its sign. 

So, the strength of Cod, in 1 Chron. xvi. 11. and Psal. cv. 4. is the 
ark, which was a sign and symbol of the divine presence and strength. 

IX. When an action is said to be done, the meaning fre¬ 
quently is, that it is declared, or permitted, or foretold, to be 
done : as in Gen. xli. 5 . Jer. iv. 10. Matt. xvi. 9, &c. 

X. An action is said to be done, when the giving of an 
occasion for it is only intended. 

1 Kings xiv. 6. Jeroboam made Israel to sin , i. e. occasioned it by 
his example and command. See Acts i, 18. llom. xiv. 15. and 
1 Cor. vii, 16. 


[iv.] Metonymy of the Adjunct, in which the Adjunct is put for the 

Subject. 

XI. Sometimes the accident, or that which is additional to a 
thing, is put for its subject in kind. 

Tlw abstract is put for the concrete. So grey hairs (Hob. hoariness 
or grey-headedness) in Gen. xlii. 38. denote me, who am now an old 
man and grey-headed ; abomination for an abominable thing, in Gen. 
xlvi. 34. and Luke xvi. 15. 

XII. Sometimes the thing contained is put for the thing con¬ 
taining it, and a thing deprsited in a place for the place itself. 

Thus Gen. xxviii. 22. means this place, where I have erected a 
pillar of stone, shall be Gods house. Josh. xv. 19. Springs of water 
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denote some portion of land, where there may be springs. Matt. ii. II. 
Treasures are the cabinets or other vessels containing them. 

XIII. Time is likewise put for the things which are done or 
happen in time, ns in 1 Cliron. xii. 32, John xii. 27. 

XIV. In the Scriptures, things are sometimes named or de¬ 
scribed according to appearances, or to the opinion formed of 
them by men, and not as they are in their own nature. 

Thus Ilananiah, the opponent of Jeremiah, is called a prophet , not 
because he was trulyfne, but was reputed to be one, Jer. xxviii. 1. 5. 
10. In Ezek. xxi. 3. the righteous mean those who had the semblance 
of piety, but really were not righteous. And in Lukcii. 48. Joseph 
is called the Father of Christ, because he was reputed so to be. 

XV. Sometimes the action or affection, which is conversant 
about any object, or placed upon it, is put for the object itself. 

Thus, the senses are put for the objects perceived by them, as hearing 
for doctrine or speech, in Isa. xxviii. 9. (marg. rend.) and 1. liii. 1. 
(Heb.) In John xii. 38. and Rom. x. 16. the Greek word a/cor? trans¬ 
lated report , literally means hearing, and so it is rendered in Gal. iii. 2.5. 
Hearing is also put for fame or rumour in Psal. cxii. 7. (Heb.) 
Ezek. vii. 26. Obail. 1. Ilab. iii. 2. (lleb.) Matt. iv. 24. xiv. 1. 
and xxiv. 6. Mark i. 28. and xiii. 7, &c. 

The eye , in the original of Numb. xi. 7. Lev. xiii. 55. Prov. xxiii. 
31. Ezek. i. 4. viii. 2. and x. 9. is put for colours which are seen by 
the eve* 

XVI. Sometimes the sign is put for the thing signified, as in 
Gen. xlix. 10. Isa. xxii. 22. Matt. x. 34. 

XVII. Lastly, the names of things are often put for the things 
themselves, as in Psal. xx. 1. cxv. 1. Actsii. 21. llom.x. 13 , &c. 


§ 3. — On the Interpretation of Scripture Metaphors and Allegories. 

I. Nature and sources of Metaphors. 

A metaphor is a trope, by which a word is diverted 
from its proper and genuine signification to another 
meaning, for the sake of comparison, or because there 
is some analogy between the similitude and the thing 
signified. Of all the figures of rhetoric, the metaphor 
is that which is most frequently employed, not only in 
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the Scriptures, but likewise in every language: for, 
independently of the pleasure which it affords, it en¬ 
riches the mind with two ideas at the same time, the 
truth and the similitude. To illustrate this definition: 
— In Deut. xxxii. 42. we read, I will make mine arrows 
drunk with blood , and my sword shall devour fiesh. 
Here, the Jirst metaphor is. borrowed from excessive 
and intemperate drinking, to intimate the very great 
effusion of blood, and the exceeding greatness of the 
ruin and destruction which would befall the disobedient 
Israelites ; the second metaphor is drawn from the vora¬ 
cious appetite of an hungry beast, which in a lively man¬ 
ner presents to the mind the impossibility of their es¬ 
caping the edge of the sword, when the wrath* of God 
should be provoked. The foundation of them consists 
in a likeness or similitude between the thing from which 
the metaphor is drawn, and that to which it is applied. 
When this resemblance is exhibited in one or in a few ex¬ 
pressions, it is termed a simple metaphor. When it is 
pursued with a variety of expressions, or there is a con¬ 
tinued'assemblage of metaphors, it is called an allegory. 
When it is couched in a short sentence, obscure and am¬ 
biguous, it is called a riddle. If it be conveyed in a short 
saying onty, it is a proverb; and if the metaphorical repre¬ 
sentation be delivered in the form of a history, it is a 
•parable. When the resemblance is far-fetched, — as to 
see a voice, (Rev. i. 12.) it is termed a catachresis. This 
last-mentioned species of figure, however, is of less fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Bible than any of the preceding. 
Scripture Metaphors are variously derived from the works 
of nature : — from the ordinary occupations and customs 
of life, as well as from such arts as were at that time prac¬ 
tised ; — from sacred topics, that is, the Religion of the 
Hebrews, and things connected with it, and also from 
their national History. 

II. Nature of an Allegory. 

The Allegory is another branch of the figurative lan- 
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guage of Scripture ; in which a foreign or distant mean¬ 
ing is concealed under the literal sense of the words. It 
differs from a metaphor, in that it is not confined to a word, 
but extends to a thought, or even to several thoughts. Of 
this species of figure Bishop Lowth has distinguished 
three kinds, viz. 

1. The Allegory properly so called, and which lie terms 
a continued metaphor; — 2. The Parable, or similitude, 
which is discussed in the following section ;— and, 3. The 
Mystical Allegory , in which a double meaning is couched 
under the same words, or when the same prediction, ac¬ 
cording as it is differently interpreted, relates to differ¬ 
ent events, distant in time, and distinct in their nature. 
This sort of allegory is exclusively derived from things 
sacred; and, while in those other forms of allegory the 
cxtt.ior or ostensible imagery is fiction only, in the mys¬ 
tical allegory each idea is equally agreeable to truth. As 
the mystical and typical interpretation of Scripture is dis¬ 
cussed in a subsequent part of this volume, we shall at 
present consider the allegory, or continued metaphor pro¬ 
perly and strictly so called. 

III. The following rules may assist us to determine the 
meaning of an allegory *. — 

1. The proper or literal meaning of the words must be ascer¬ 
tained, before we attempt to explain an allegory. 

2. The design of the whole allegory must be investigated ; and 
the point of comparison must not be extended to all the circum¬ 
stances of an allegory. 

For this purpose, the occasion that gave rise to it must be diligently 
examined and considered, together with historical circumstances, as 
well as the nature of the tiling spoken of, and also the scope and con¬ 
text of the whole passage in which it occurs; because the scope and in¬ 
terpretation of an allegory are frequently pointed out by some explana¬ 
tion that is subjoined. 

s. We must not explain one part literally, and another part 
figuratively. 

Thus the whole of 1 Cor. iii. 9—13. is allegorical: a comparison 
is there instituted between the office of a teacher of religion, and that 
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of a builder. Hence a Christian congregation is termed a building . 
its ministers are the architects, some of whom lay the foundation on 
which others Luild ; some erect a superstructure of gold and silver; 
others of wood, hay, and stubble. The sense concealed under the al¬ 
legory is apparent: a Christian congregation is instructed by teachers, 
some of whom communicate the first principles, others impart further 
knowledge: some deliver good and useful things (the truth ), while others 
deliver useless things (erroneous doctrines, such as at that time prevailed 
in the Corinthian church). That day (the great day of judgment) will 
declare what superstructure a man has raised ; that is, whether what 
he has taught he good or bad. And as fire is the test of gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, so the great day will be the test of 
every man’s work. Though the whole of this passage is obviously al¬ 
legorical, yet it is understood literally by the church of Rome, who has 
erected upon it her doctrine of the fire of purgatory. IIow contrary 
this doctrine is to every rule of right interpretation, is too plain to re¬ 
quire any exposition. 


§ 4. — Interpretation of Scripture Parables. 

I. Nature of a Pauable. 

The word Parable is of various import in Scripture, de¬ 
noting a proverb or short saying, a thing darkly or figura¬ 
tively expressed, and a similitude or comparison. Strictly 
speaking, a parable is a similitude taken from things 
natural, in order to instruct us in things spiritual. This 
mode of instruction is of great antiquity, and an admirable 
means of conveying moral lessons : “ by laying hold on 
the imagination, parable insinuates itself into the affec¬ 
tions ; and by the intercommunication of the faculties, 
the understanding is made to apprehend the truth which 
was proposed to the fancy.” In a word, this kind of in¬ 
struction seizes us by surprise, and carries with it a force 
and conviction which are almost irresistible. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that parables were made the vehicle of 
national instruction in the most early times; that the pro¬ 
phets, especially Ezekiel, availed themselves of the same 
impressive mode of conveying instruction or reproof; and 
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that our Lord, following the same example, also adopted 
it for the same important purposes. 

II. For the interpretation of a parable (to which the 
rules belonging to the allegory may indeed be applied), 
the following hints will be found useful:— 

1. The first excellence of a parable is, that it turns upon an 
image well known and applicable to the subject, the meaning of 
which is clear and definite: for this circumstance will give it that 
perspicuity which is essential to every species of allegory. 

How clearly this rule applies to the parables of our Lord, is obvious 
to every reader of the New Testament. It may suffice to mention his 
parable of the Ten Virgins (Watt. xxv. 1—13.), which is a plain allu¬ 
sion to those things which were common at the Jewish marriages in 
those days. In like manner, the parables of the lamp (Luke viii. 1C.), 
of the sower and the seed, of the tares, of the mustard seed, of the Icarcn, 
of the net cast into the sea, all of which are related in Matt. xiii. as well 
as of tiie householder that planted a vineyard, and let it out to husband. 
men (Matt. xxi. 33.), are all representations of usual and common 
occurrences, and such as the generality of our Siviour’s hearers were 
daily conversant with, and they were therefore selected by him as 
being the most interesting and affecting. 

2. Further, the image must be not only apt and familiar, but 
must also be elegant and beautiful in itself; and all its parts must 
be perspicuous and pertinent; since it is the purpose of a para¬ 
ble, and especially of a poetic parable, not only to explain more 
perfectly some proposition, but frequently to give it animation 
and splendour. 

Of all these excellencies there cannot be more perfect examples than 
the parables which have just been specified : to which wc may add the 
well-kno.wn parables of Jotham (Judges ix. 7—15.), of Nathan (2 Sam. 
xii. 1—4.), and of the woman of Tckoah. (2 Sam, xiv. 4—7.) 

5. As every parable has two senses, the literal or external, 
and the mystical or internal sense, the literal sense must be first 
explained, in order that the correspondence between it and the 
mystical sense may be the more readily perceived. And whpre- 
ever words seem to be capable of different senses, particularly in 
the parables of Jesus Christ, we may with certainty conclude that 
to be the true sense which lies most level to the apprehensions 
of those to whom the parable was delivered. 

4. It is not necessary in the interpretation of parables, that we 
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should anxiously insist upon every single word; nor ought we to 
expect too curious an adaptation or accommodation of it in every 
part to the spiritual meaning inculcated by it; for many circum¬ 
stances arc introduced into parables which are merely ornamental, 
and designed to make the similitude more pleasing and inter¬ 
esting. 

Inattention to this obvious rule has led many expositors into the 
most fanciful explanations; resemblances have been accumulated, 
which are for the most part futile, or at best of litle use, and mani¬ 
festly not included in the scope of the parable. In the application of 
this rule, the two following points are to be considered ; viz. 

(1.) Persons are not to be compared with persons, but things with 
things; partis not to be compared with part, but the whole of the pa¬ 
rable with itself. Thus, the similitude in Matt, xiii, 21,25. is, not with 
the men there mentioned, but with the seed and the pearl: and the con¬ 
struction is to he the same as in verses 31. and 33. where the progres 8 
of the Gospel is compared to the grain of mustard seed, and to leaven. 

(2.) In parables it is not necessary that all the actions of men, men¬ 
tioned in them, should he just actions, that is to say, morally just and 
honest: for instance, the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1—8.) is not pro¬ 
posed cither to justify his dishonesty, or as an example to us in cheat¬ 
ing his lord (for that is merely ornamental, and introduced to fill up 
the story) ; hut as an example of his care and prudence in providing 
for tins future. 


§ 5. — On Scripture Proverbs. 

I. Nature of Proverbs. 

Proverbs are concise and sententious common sayings, 
founded on a close observance of men and manners. 
They were greatly in use among the inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine in common with other Oriental nations: and the 
teachers of'mankind who had recourse to this mode of 
instruction, in order to render it the more agreeable, 
added to their precepts the graces of harmony ; and de¬ 
corated them with metaphors, comparisons, allusions, and 
other elegant embellishments of style. 

II. Different Kinds of Proverbs. 

Proverbs are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Entire 
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Sentences ; and, 2. Proverbial Phrases , which by common 
usage are admitted into a sentence. 

1. Examples of Entire Proverbial Sentences occur in Gen. x. 9. and 

xxii. 14. 1 Sam. x. 12. and xxiv. 13. 2 Sam. v. 8. and xx. 18. 

Essek. xvi. 44. and xviii. 2. Luke iv. 23. John iv. 37. and 2 Pet. ii. 
22.; in which passages the inspired writers expressly state the sentences 
to have passed into proverbs. 

2. Examples of Proverbial Phrases, which indeed cannot be correctly 
termed proverbs, but which have acquired their form and use, arc to be 
found in Deut. xxv. 4. 1 Kings xx. 11. 2 Chron. xxv. 9. Job vi. 5. 
xiv. 19. and xxviii. 18. Psal. xlii. 7. and lxii. 9. The Hook of Pro¬ 
verbs likewise contains many similar sentences; examples of which 
may also be seen in the Book of Ecclesiastes, in some of the Prophets, 
as well as in the New Testament. 

III. Interpretation of the Proverbs in the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

The Proverbs occurring in the New Testament arc to 
be explained, partly by the aid of similar passages from 
the Old Testament, and partly from the antient writings 
of the Jews; whence it appears iiow much they were in 
use among that people, and that they were applied by 
Christ and his apostles, agreeably to common usage. 


§ 6. — Concluding. Observations on the Figurative Language of 

Scripture. 

Besides the figures discussed in the preceding sections, 
there arc many others dispersed throughout the sacred 
Scriptures, the infinite superiority of which over all unin¬ 
spired compositions they admirably elucidate. Two or 
three of these, from their importance and frequent occur¬ 
rence, claim to be noticed in this place. 

1. A Synecdoche is a trope in which, 1. The whole is put for a 
part; 2. A part is put for the whole; 5. A certain number for 
an uncertain one ; 4. A general name for a particular one; and, 
5. Special words for general ones. 

[i. J The whole is sometimes put for a part. 
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As, the world for the Homan empire , which was but a small though 
very remarkable part of the world, in Acts xxiv. 5. and Itev. iii. 10. 

The world for the earth , which is a part of it, 2 Pet. iii. 6. Rom. i. 8. 

1 John v. 19. 

[ii.J Sometimes the part is put for the whole. 

Thus in Gen. i. 5. 8. 11. 19. 23. 31. the evening and morning, being 
the principal parts of the day, are put for the entire day. So the soul 
comprehends the entire man, Acts xxvii. 37. Tree in Gen. iii. 8. is in 
the original put for trees ; and man, in Gen. xlix. 6. for men. 

[iii.J A certain number for an uncertain number, as twice for 
several lime*, in P.sal. Ixii. 11. Ten for many, in Gen. xxxi. 7.; 
and seven for an indefinite number, in Gen. iv. 15. and very many 
other passages of Scripture. 

[iv.] A general name is put for a particular one. 

As in Mark xvi. 15. where every creature means all mankind ; as 
flesh also does in Gen. vi. 12. l’sal. cxlv. 21. Isa. xl. 5, Q. lxvi. 23* 
Matt. xxiv. 22. Luke iii. 6. and Rom. iii. 20. 

[v.] Sometimes special words or particular names are put for such 
as are general. 

Tims, father is put for any ancestor in Psal. xxii. 4. ; father for 
grandfather , in 2 Sam. ix. 7. and Dan v. 11. 18.; father and mother 
for all superiors in Exod. xx. 12. 

2. t\n*Irony is a figure, in which we speak one thing and de¬ 
sign another, in order to give the greater force and vehemence to 
our meaning. An irony is distinguished from the real sentiments 
of the speaker or writer, by the accent, the air, the extravagance 
of the praise, the character of the person, or the nature of the 
discourse. 

Instances of irony may be seen in 1 Kings xviii. 27. 1 Kings 

xxii. 15. Job xii. 2. and 1 Cor. iv. 8. 

Under this figure we may include the Sarcasm, which may be defined 
to be an irony in its superlative keenness and asperity. See examples 
of this figure in Matt, xxvii. 29. and Mark xv. 32. 

5. Hyperbole , in its representation of tilings or objects, either 
magnifies or diminishes them bejond or below their proper 
limits; it is common in all languages, and is of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Scripture. 

Thus, a great quantity or number is commonly expressed by the 
sand of the sea, the dust of the earth, and the stars of heaven, Gen. xiii. 
1G. xli. 49. Judges vii. 12. 1 Sam. xiii. 5. 1 Kings iv. 29. -2 Chron. 
i. 9. Jer. xv. 8. Ileb. xi. 12. In like manner we meet, in Numb. 
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xiii. 33. with smaller than grashoppers, to denote extreme diminutive' 
ness : 2 Sam. i. 23. swifter than eagles, to intimate extreme celerity. 


Chapter IIF. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE POETICAL PARTS OP SCRIPTURE. 

I. Nature of Hebrew Poetry. 

The diversity of style, evident in the different books 
of Scripture, sufficiently evinces which of them were 
written in prose, and which are poetical compositions: 
though the nature of the Hebrew verse cannot now be 
exactly ascertained. The grand characteristic of Hebrew 
Poetry is what Bishop Lowth terms Parallelism , that is, 
a certain equality, resemblance, or relationship between 
the members of each period: so that, in two lines or 
members of the same period, things shall answer to things, 
and u ords to words, as if litted to each other by a kind 
of rule or measure. Such is the general strain of Hebrew 
Poetry, instances of which occur in almost every part of 
the Old Testament, particularly in the ninety-sixth 
Psalm. 

II. Gradations of the poetical parallelism. 

The poetical parallelism has much variety and many 
gradations; which may be referred to four species, viz. 
Parallel Lines Gradational, Parallel Lines Antithetic, 
Parallel Lines Synthetic, and Parallel Lines Introverted. 
An example or two of each of these shall be given, which 
will enable the attentive reader of our admirable author¬ 
ised version readily to discover others as they arise: for, 
that version being strictly word for word after the original, 
the form and order of the original sentences are pre¬ 
served ; and this circumstance will account for its re¬ 
taining so much of a poetical cast, notwithstanding it is 
executed in prose. 

1. Parallel Lines Gradational are those, in which the 
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second or responsive clause so diversifies the preceding 
clauses, as generally to rise above it, sometimes by a 
descending scale in the value of the related terms and 
periods, but in all cases with a marked distinction of 
meaning. This species of parallelism is of most frequent 
occurrence, particularly in the psalms and the prophecies 
of Isaiah. The following example is given from the 
evangelical prophet, ch. lv. 6, 7*: — 

Seek ye Jehovah [or, the Lord] while he may be found; 

Call yc upon Inin while he is near; 

Let the wicked forsake his way, 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 

And let him return unto Jehovah, and he will compassionate him 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

“ In the first line men arc invited to seek Jehovah, not knowing 
where he is, and on the bare intelligence that he maybe found; in 
the second line, having found Jehovah, they are encouraged to call 
upon him, by the assurance that he is near. In the third line, the 
wicked, the positive, and presumptuous sinner, is warned to forsake 
his way, his habitual course of iniquity; in the fourth line, the un¬ 
righteous, the negatively wicked, is called to renounce the very thought 
of sinning. While, in the last line, the appropriate and encouraging 
title our Gon is substituted for the awful name Jehovah, and simple 
compassion is heightened into overflowing mercy and forgiveness .” 
(Bp. Jebb’s Sacred Literature, pp. 37, 38.) See further instances in 
Isa. li. 1. 47. Joel ii. 7. Fsalin i. ]. xxi. 1, 2. and xxiv. 3, 4. 

2. Parallel Lines Antithetic are those in which two 
lines correspond one with another, by an opposition of 
terms and sentiments: when the second is contrasted with 
the jirst, sometimes in expressions, sometimes in sense 
only. This is not confined to any particular form. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the degrees of antithesis are various, from an 
exact contraposition of word to word, sentiment to sen¬ 
timent, singulars to singulars, plurals to plurals, down to 
a general disparity, with something of a contrariety in 
the two propositions. Thus, Prov. ch. x. 1. 

A wise son rcjoiccth his father: 

But & foolish son is the grief of his mother. 
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Here every word has its opposite, the terms “father” and “ mother ” 
being relatively opposite. 

3. Parallel Lines Constructive are those, in which the 
parallelism consists only in the similar form of construc¬ 
tion ; wherein word docs not answer to word, and sentence 
to sentence, as equivalent or opposite: but there is a 
correspondence and equality between the different pro¬ 
positions in respect of the shape and turn of the whole 
sentence and of the constructive parts; such as noun 
answering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, 
negative to negative, interrogative to interrogative. This 
form of parallelism admits of great variety, the parallelism 
being sometimes more, sometimes less exact, and some¬ 
times hardly at all apparent. Psalm xix. 7—11. will fur¬ 
nish a beautiful instance of this description of poetical 
parallelism. 

The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul; 

The testimony of Jfhovah is sure, making wise the simple; 

The precepts of Jmiovaii are right, rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening the eyes: 

The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring for ever; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are just altogether. 

More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold, 

A nd sweeter than honey or the dropping of honey-combs. 

4*. Parallel Lines Introverted, or Introverted Parallel¬ 
isms* are stanzas so constructed, that whatever be the 
number of lines, the Jirst line shall be parallel with the 
last; the second with the penultimate, or last but one ; 
and so throughout, in an order that looks inward, or, to 
borrow a military phrase, from flanks to centre. Dr. Jebb, 
Bishop of Limerick, has illustrated this definition with 
numerous apposite examples, from which the following 
has been selected :— 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day; 

Jehovah shall make a gathering of his fruit: 

From the flood of the river; 

To the stream of Egypt: 
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And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one ; 

O ye sons of Israel. 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day; 

The great trumpet shall be sounded: 

And those shall come, who were perishing in the land 
of Assyria; 

And those who were dispersed in the land of Egypt: 

And they shall bow themselves down before Jehovah 
In the holy mountain, in Jerusalem. (Isa. xxvii. 12,13.) 

“ In these two stanzas, figuratively in the first, and literally in the 
second, is predicted the return of the Jews from their several disper¬ 
sions. The first line of each stanza is parallel with the sixth ; the 
second with the fifth; and the third with the fourth. Also on comparing 
the stanzas one with another, it is manifest, that they arc constructed 
with the utmost precision of mutual correspondence; clause harmo¬ 
nizing with clause, and line respectively with line; the first line of the 
first stanza with the first line of the second, and so throughout.” 
(Sacred Lit. pp. 54, 55.) 

Until very recently, the poetical parallelism was sup¬ 
posed to be confined to the Hooks of the Old Testament: 
but Bishop Jebb has shown that this characteristic of 
Hebrew Poetry also exists to a considerable degree in 
the New Testament. 

111. Different kinds of Hebrew Poetry. 

Bishop Lowth reduces the various productions of the 
Sacred Poets to the following classes: — 

1. Prophetic Poetry , or that peculiar to the prophetic 
Booh: for, though some parts of them arc evidently in 
prose, yet the remainder are clearly poetical. 

2. Elegiac Poetry , of which many passages occur in the 
prophetical Books, in the Book of Job, in the Psalms, 
and esj)eciallj r in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

3. Didactic Poetry , or that which delivers moral pre¬ 
cepts in elegant verses. To this class belongs the Book 
of Proverbs. 

4. Of Lyric Poetry or that which is designed to be 
accompanied with music, numerous instances occur in the 
Old Testament, especially in the Book of Psalms. See 
also Exod. xv. Deut. xxxii. and Habakkufc iii. 
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5. Of the Idyl, or short pastoral poem, the historical 
Psalms afford abundant instances. See particularly Psalms 
lxxviii. cv. cvi. cxxxvi. and cxxxix. 

6. To Dramatic Poetry Bishop Lowth refers the Book 
of Job, and the Song of Solomon; but this opinion has 
been questioned byjater critics. Many of the Psalms 
however are a kind of dramatic ode, consisting of dia¬ 
logues between persons sustaining certain characters. 

7- Acrostic or Alphabetical Poems are those which con¬ 
sist of twenty-two lines, or twenty-two systems of lines, 
periods, or stanzas, according to the number of letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet; that is, the first line or first stanza 
begins with ( aleph ), the second with 3 (beth), and so 
on. Twelve of these poems are found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, viz. Psalms xxv. xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. cxii. cxix. and 
cxlv. Prov. xxxi. 10—31. Lament, of Jeremiah i. ii. iii. 
iv. Some of these poems arc perfectly, and others more 
or less, alphabetical. 


Chapter IV. 

ON THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OP SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — Rules for the Spiritual or Mystical Interpretation of 

Scripture. 

Some injudicious expositors having unduly preferred 
the spiritual or mystical sense to the literal sense, which 
is undoubtedly first in point of nature as well as in order 
of signification; others have been induced to conclude 
that no such interpretation is admissible. “ A principle,” 
however, “ is not therefore to be rejected, because it 
has been abused: since human errors can never invalidate 
the truth of God.” The following Hints will be found 
useful for the spiritual interpretation of Scripture. 

In this department of sacred literature it may be con¬ 
sidered as an axiom that the spiritual meaning of a 
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passage is there only to be sought, where it is evident, 
from certain criteria, that such meaning was designed by 
the Holy Spirit. 

The criteria, by which to ascertain whether there is a 
latent spiritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are 
twofold : either they arc seated in the text itself, or they 
are to be found in some other passages. 

I. Where these criteria arc seated in the text, vestiges of a 
spiritual meaning are discernible, when the things, which are 
affirmed concerning the person or thing immediately treated of, 
are so august and illustrious that they cannot in any way be ap¬ 
plied to it, in the fullest sense of the words. 

The writings of the prophets, especially those of Isaiah, abound with 
nstanees of this hind. Thus, in the 24th, 40th, 41st, and 49th chap¬ 
ters of that evangelical prophet, the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity is announced in the most lofty and magnificent 
terms. If we compare this description with the accounts actually 
given of their return to Palestine by Ezra and Nehemiah, we shall not 
find any thing corresponding with the events so long and so beautifully 
predicted by Isaiab. In this description, therefore, of their deliverance 
from captivity, we must look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliver¬ 
ance, which, in the fulness of time, was accomplished by Jesus Christ. 

II. Where the spiritual meaning of a text is latent, the Iloly 
Spirit (under whose direction the sacred penmen wrote) some¬ 
times clearly and expressly asserts, that one thing or person was 
divinely constituted or appointed to be a figure or symbol of 
another thing or person: in which case the indisputable testi¬ 
mony of eternal truth removes and cuts off every ground of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

For instance, if we compare Psalm cx. 4. with Hob. vii. 1. we shall 
find that Mclchiscilcc was a type of Messiah, the great high priest and 
king. So Jlagnr and Sarah were types of the Jewish and Christian 
churches. (Gal. iv. 22—24.) 

III. Sometimes, however, the mj stical sense is intimated by 
the Holy Spirit in a more obscure manner: and, without ex¬ 
cluding the practice of sober and pious meditation, we are led by 
various intimations (which require very diligent observation and 
study) to the knowledge of the spiritual or mystical meaning. 
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This chiefty occurs in the following cases: — 

[i.] When the antitype is proposed under figurative names taken 
from the Old Testament. 

Thus, in 1 Cor. v. 7. Chiist is called the paschal lamb ; — in 1 Cor. 
xv. 45. he is called the last Adam ; the first Adam, therefore, was in 
some respect a type or figure of Christ. 

[ii.] When, by a manifest allusion of words and phrases, the in¬ 
spired writers refer one thing to another. 

Thus, from Isa. ix. 4. which alludes to the victory obtained by 
Gideon (Judges vii. ‘2‘J. ), we learn that this represents the victory 
which Christ should obtain by the preaching of the Gospel, as Vitringa 
has largely shown on this passage. 

So, when St. Paul is arguing against the Jews from the types of 
Sarah, Ilagar, Melchiscdec, &c. he supposes that in these persons there 
were sonic things in which Christ and his church were delineated, and 
that these things were admitted by his opponents : otherwise his argu¬ 
ments would be inconclusive. 


Sectiox II. — On the Interpretation of Types. 

I. Nature of a Type, anil its different species. 

A type, in its primary and literal meaning, simply de¬ 
notes a rough draught, or less accurate model, from 
which a more perfect image is made : but, in the sacred 
or theological sense of the term, a type may be deiined 
to be a symbol of something future and distant, or an 
example prepared and evidently designed by God to 
prefigure that future thing. What is thus prefigured is 
called the antitype . 

In the examination of the sacred writings three species 
of types present themselves to our notice; viz. 

1 . Legal Types , or those contained in the Mosaic law. 
On comparing the history and economy of Moses with 
the whole of the New Testament, it evidently appears, 
that the ritual law was typical of the Messiah and of 
Gospel blessings: and this point has been clearly esta¬ 
blished by the great apostle of the Gentiles, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

% Prophetical Types are those by which the divinely 
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inspired, prophets prefigured or signified things either 
present or future, by means of external symbols. Of this 
description is the prophet Isaiah’s going naked (that is, 
without his prophetic garment,) and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2.) 
to prefigure 'the fatal destruction of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. 

3. Historical Types are the characters, actions, and 
fortunes of some eminent persons recorded in the Old 
Testament, so ordered by Divine Providence as to be 
exact prefigurations of the characters, actions, and for¬ 
tunes of future persons who should arise under the Gospel 
dispensation. 

Great caution is necessary in the interpretation of 
types; for unless we have the authority of the sacred 
writers themselves for it, we cannot conclude with cer¬ 
tainty that this or that person or thing, which is mentioned 
in the Old Testament, is a type of Christ on account of 
the resemblance which vve may perceive between them; 
but we may admit it as possible. 

II. Hints for the interpretation of Types. 

]. There muht be a fit application of the Type to the Antitype. 

This canon is of great importance; and inattention to it lias led 
fanciful expositors into the most unfounded interpretations of holy 
writ. In further illustration of this rule, it may be remarked, 

[i.] The type itself must in the first instance be explained according 
to its literal sense; and if any part of it appear to be obscure, such 
obscurity must be removed : as in the history of Jonah, who was 
swallowed by a great fish, and cast ashore on the third day. 

[ii.] The analogy between the thing prefiguring and the thing pre¬ 
figured must be sobcily shown in all its parts. 

2 . There is often more in the type than in the antitype. 

God designed one person or thing in the Old Testament to be a type 
or shadow of things to come, not in all things, but only in respect to 
some particular thing or things: hence we find many things in the 
type that are inapplicable to the antitype. The use of this canon is 
shown in the epistle to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and sacrifices 
of the Old Testament arc fairly accommodated to Jesus Christ the 
antitype, although there are many things in the Levitical priesthood 
which do not accord. Thus, the priest was to offer sacrifice for his 
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own sins (Heb. v. 3.) which is in no respect applicable to Christ. 
(Ileb. vii. 27.) 

3. Frequently there is more in the antitype than in the type. 

The reason of this canon is the same as that of the preceding rule : 
for, as no single type can express the life and particular actions of 
Christ, there is necessarily more in the antitype than can be found in 
the type itself; so that one type must signify one thing, and another 
type another thing. 

4. In types and antitypes, an enallagc or change sometimes 
takes place; as when the thing prefigured assumes the name of 
the type or figure ; and, on the contrary, when the type of the 
thing represented assumes the name of the antitype. 

Of the first kind of cmdlage we have examples in Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 
xxxvii. 21, 25. and IIo*. iii. 5. ; in which descriptions of Messiah’s 
kingdom lie is styled David ; because as he was prefigured by David 
in many respects, so he was to descend from him. 

Of the second kind of enallagc we have instances:—1. In Prophetical 
Types, in which the name of a person or thing, properly agreeing with 
the antitype, and for which the type was proposed, is given to any one: 
as in Isa. vii. 3. and viii. 1 — 3. —2. In Historical Types; as, when 
banging was called in the Old Testament the curse of the Lord, be¬ 
cause it was made a type of Christ, who was nihde a curse for our 
sins, as St. Paul argues in Gal. iii. 13. 

5. That wc may not fall into extremes in the interpretation 
of types, we must, in every instance, proceed cautiously, “ with 
fear and trembling,” lest wc imagine mysteries to exist where 
none were ever intended. 

No mystical or typical sense, therefore, ought to be put upon a plain 
passage of Scripture, the meaning of which is obvious and natural ; 
unless it be evident from some other part of Scripture that the place is 
to he understood in a double sense. When St. Paul says, (Gal. iii. 24. 
Col. ii. 17.) that the km was a-schaolmaster labring men to Christ, and 
a shadow of things to come, we must instantly acknowledge that the 
ceremonial law in general was a type of the mysteries of the Gospel, 


Chapter V. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPHECIES. 

Prophecy, or the prediction of future events, is justly 
considered as the highest evidence that can be given of 
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supernatural communion with the Deity. The force of 
the argument from prophecy, for proving the divine in¬ 
spiration of the sacred records, has already been ex¬ 
hibited; and the cavils of objectors have been obviated. 
(See pp, 45—57. supra.) Difficulties, it is readily ad¬ 
mitted, do exist in understanding the prophetic writings: 
but these are either owing to our ignorance of his¬ 
tory, and of the Scriptures, or because the prophecies 
themselves arc yet unfulfilled. The latter can only be 
understood when the events foretold have actually been 
accomplished: but the former class of difficulties may 
be removed in many, if not in all cases; and the know¬ 
ledge, sense, and meaning of the prophets may, in a 
considerable degree, be attained by prayer, reading, and 
meditation, and by comparing Scripture with Scripture, 
especially with the writings of the New Testament, and 
particularly with the book of the Revelation, With this 
view, the following general rules will be found useful in 
investigating, first, the sense and meaning of the pro¬ 
phecies, and, secondly, their accomplishment. 

I. Rules for ascertaining the sense of the Prophetic 
Writings. 

1 . As not any Prophecy of Scripture is of self-interpretation 
(2 Pet. i. 20.) or is its own interpreter, “ the sense of the pro¬ 
phecy is to be sought in the events of the world, and in the har¬ 
mony of the prophetic writings, rather than in the bare terms of 
any single prediction.” 

In the consideration of this canon, the following circumstances 
should be carefully attcudcd to:— 

[i.] Consider well the times when the several prophets flourished, in 
what place and under what kings they uttered their predictions, the 
duration of their prophetic ministry, and their personal rank and con¬ 
dition, and lastly, whatever can be known respecting their life and 
transactions. 

[ii.] As the prophets treat not only of past transactions and present 
occurrences, but also foretell future events, in order to understand 
them, we must diligently consult the histories of the following ages. 
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both sacred and profane, and carefully see whether wc can trace in 
them the fulfilment of any prophecy. 

[iii.] The words and phrases of a prophecy must be explained, where 
they are obscure; if they be very intricate, every single word should 
he expounded; and, if the sense be involved in metaphorical and em¬ 
blematic expressions (as very frequently is the case), these must be 
explained according to the principles already considered. 

[iv.] Similar prophecies of the same event must be carefully com¬ 
pared, in order to elucidate more clearly the sense of the sacred pre¬ 
dictions. 

For instance, after basing asceilaincd the subject of the prophet’s 
discourse and the sense of the words, Isa. liii. 3. (1 le was wounded, \i- 
terally pierced through, for our transgressions,) may he compared with 
Fsal. xxii. 16. (They pierced my hands and my feel), and with Zeeh. 
xii. 10. (They shall look mime whom they have jncrced). In thus pa¬ 
ralleling the piophccies, regard must be had to the predictions of former 
prophets, which are sometimes repealed with abridgment, or more dis¬ 
tinctly explained by others; and also to the predictions of subsequent 
prophets, who sometimes repeat, with greater clearness and precision, 
former prophecies, which had been more obscurely announced. 

2. Tn order to understand the prophets, great attention should 
be | id to the prophetic style, which is highly figurative, and par¬ 
ticularly abounds in metaphorical and hyperbolical expressions. 

By images hot rowed frtm the natural world, the prophets often un¬ 
derstand something in the world politic. Thus, the sun, moon, stars, 
and heavenly bodies, denote kings, queens, rulers, and persons in great 
power; and the increase of splendour in those luminaries denotes in¬ 
crease of prosperity, as in Isa. xxx. 26. and lx. 19. On the other 
hand, their darkening, setting, or falling signifies a reverse of fortune, 
or the entire destruction of the potentate or kingdom to which they 
refer. 

3. As the greater part of the prophetic writings was first com¬ 
posed in verse, and still retains much of the air and cast of the 
original, an attention to the division of the lines, and to that pe¬ 
culiarity of Hebrew poetry by which the sense of one line or 
couplet so frequently corresponds with another, will often lead 
to the meaning of many passages; one line of a couplet, or 
member of a sentence, being generally a commentary on the 
other. 

Of this rule we have an example in Isa. xxxiv. 6 .: 

The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 

And a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 
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Hero the metaphor in the first verse is expressed in the same terms 
in the next: the sacrifice in Bozrah means the great slaughter in the 
laud of Idumea, of which Bozrah was the capital. 

4. Particular names are often put by the prophets for more 
general ones, in order that they may place the thing represented, 
as it were, before the eyes of their hearers j but in such passages 
they are not to be understood literally, 

Tims, in Joel iii. 4., Tyre and Sidon, and all the coasts of Palestine , 
arc put, by way of poetical description, for all the enemies of the Jews. 

5. The order of time is not always to be looked for in the 
prophetic writings: for they frequently (particularly Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel) resume topics of which they have formerly treated 
after other subjects have intervened, and again discuss them. 

6. The prophets often change both persons and tenses, somc- 
times speaking in their own persons, at other times representing 
God, his people, or their enemies, as respectively speaking, and 
without noticing the change of persons; sometimes taking things 
past or present for things future, to denote the certainty of the 
events. 

T-a. ix. G. liii. throughout, lxiii. throughout, Zech. ix. 9.. and 
Rev. xviii. 2 ., to cite no other passages, may # be adduced as illustrations 
of this remark. 

7. When the prophets received a commission to declare any 
thing, the message is sometimes expressed as if they had been 
appointed to do it themselves. 

Isa. vi. 9, 10. is merely a prediction of what the Jews would do: 
for when the prophetic declaration was fulfilled, Jesus Christ quoted 
the passage and explained its general sense in Matt. xiii. 15, 

8. As symbolic actions and prophetic visions greatly resemble 
parables, and were employed for the same purpose, viz. more 
powerfully to instruct and engage the attention of the people, 
they must he interpreted in the same manner as parables. (For 
which, see pp, 181—186. supra,) 

II. Observations on the Accomplishment of Scrip¬ 
ture Prophecies. 

A prophecy is demonstrated to be fulfilled, when, we 
can prove, from unimpeachable authority, that the event 
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has actually taken place, precisely according to the 
manner in which it was foretold. 

1 . The same prophecies frequently have a double meaning, 
and refer to different events, the one near, the other remote; 
the one temporal, the other spiritual, or perhaps eternal. The 
prophets thus having several events in view, their expressions 
may be partly applicable to one, and partly to another, and it is 
not always easy to mark the transitions. What has not been 
fulfilled in the first, we must apply to the second; and what has 
already been fulfilled, may often be considered as typical of what 
remains to be accomplished. 

The following examples, out of many which might be offered, 
will illustrate this rule: 

[i.] The second psalm is primarily an inauguration hymn, com¬ 
posed by David, the anointed of Jehovah, when crowned with victory, 
and placed triumphant on the sacred hill of Sion. But, in Acts iv. 25., 
the inspired apostles with one voice declare it to be descriptive of the 
exaltation of the Messiah, and of the opposition raised against the 
Gospel, both by Jews and Gentiles. 

[ii.] Isa. xi. (i. — What is here said of the wolf dwelling with the 
lamb, &c. is understood as having its first completion in the reign of 
Ile/.ekiah, when profound - peace was enjoyed after the troubles caused 
by Sennacherib; but its second and full completion is under the Gos¬ 
pel. whose power in changing the hearts, tempers, and lives of the worst 
of men, is here foretold and described by a singularly beautiful as¬ 
semblage of images. Of this blessed power there has in every age of 
Christianity been a cloud of witnesses. 

Thus, it is evident that many prophecies must be taken in a 
double srnse> in order to understand their full import; and as this 
twofold application of them was adopted by our Lord and his 
apostles, it is a full authority for us to consider and apply them in 
a similar way. 

2 . Predictions, denouncing judgments to come, do not in 
themselves speak the absolute futurity of the event, but only de¬ 
clare what is to be expected by the persons to whom they are 
made, and what will certainly come to pass, unless God in his 
mercy interpose between the threatening and the event. 

Of these conditional comminatory predictions we have examples in 
Jonah’s preaching to the Ninevites (Jonah iii. 4—10.), and in Isaiah's 
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denunciation of death to Ilczekiah. (Isa. xxxviii. 1.) See also a 
similar instance in Jcr. xxxviii. 14—23. 

III. Observations on the Accomplishment of Pro¬ 
phecies concerning the Messiah in particular. 

1. Jesus Christ being the great subject and end of Scripture 
revelation, we ought every where to search for prophecies con¬ 
cerning him. 

We have the united testimony of Christ (John v. 39. Luke xxiv. 
25 —27. 4-1.) and of an inspired apostle (Acts x. 43), tlml lie is the 
subject of Scripture prophecy. Whatever therefore is emphatically 
and characteristically spoken of some other persons, not called by his 
own name, in the psalms or prophetical books, so that each predicate 
can he fully demonstiated in no single subject of that or any other 
time, must be taken and said of the Messiah, Psal. xxii/ and Isa. liii. 
may he adduced as an illustration of this rule. 

2. The interpretation of the word of prophecy, made by Jesus 
Christ himself, and by his inspired apostles, is a rule and key, by 
which to interpret correctly the prophecies cited or alluded to by 
them. 

The prophecy (in Isa. viii. 14.) that the Messiah would prove a stone 
of stumbling and a reck of offence, is more plainly repeated by Simeon 
(Luke ii. 31.), and is shown to have been fulfilled, by St. Paul (Horn, 
ix. 32, 33.), and by St. Peter (l Pet. ii. 8.); and the sixteenth psalm 
is expressly applied to Jesus Christ by the latter of these apostles. 
(Actsii. 2 5 —31.) 

5. Where the prophets describe a golden age of felicity, they 
clearly foretell Gospel times. 

Many passages might be adduced from the prophetic writings in 
confirmation of this rule. It will however suffice to adduce two in¬ 
stances from Isaiah, ch. ix. 2-—7., and xi. 1—9. In the former of these 
passages, the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah is set forth, its extent 
and duration: and in the latter, the singular peace and happiness which 
should then prevail, are delineated in imagery of unequalled beauty and 
energy. 

4. Things, foretold as universally or indefinitely to come to 
pass under the Gospel, are to be understood, —- as they respect 
the duty,— of all persons; but,— as they respect the event,— 
only of God’s people. 
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The highly figurative expressions in Isa. ii. 4. xi. G. and lxv. 25. 
are to ho understood of the nature, design, and tendency of the Gos¬ 
pel, and what is the duty of all its professors, and wliat would actually 
take place in the Clnistian world, if all who profess the Christian doc¬ 
trine did sincerely and cordially obey its dictates. 

5. As the antient prophecies concerning the Messiah arc of 
two kinds, some of them relating to his first corning to suffer, 
while the rest of them concern his second coining to advance his 
kingdom, and restore the Jews;—in all these prophecies, we 
must carefully distinguish between his first coming in humiliation 
to accomplish his mediatorial work on the cross, and his second 
coming in glory to judgment. 

In studying the prophetic writings, the two following 
cautions should uniformly be kept in view ; viz. 

1 . That we do not apply passing events, as actually 
fulfilling particular prophecies. 

2. That we do not curiously pry beyond wliat is ex¬ 
pressly written, or describe, as fulfilled, prophecies which 
are yet future. What tlve«Bihle hath declared, that tee 
may without hesitation declare-: beyond this all is mere 
vague conjecture. 


Chapter VI. 

ON THE DOCTRINAL INTERPRETATION OP SCRIPTURE. 

As the Holy Scriptures contain the revealed will of 
God to man, they not only offer to our attention the 
most interesting histories and characters for our instruc¬ 
tion by example, and the most sublime prophecies for 
the confirmation of our faith, but they likewise present, 
to our serious study-, doctrinal truths of the utmost im¬ 
portance. Some of these occur in the historical, poeti¬ 
cal, and prophetical parts of the Bible; but they are 
chiefly to be found in the apostolic epistles, which, 
though originally designed for the edification of par- 
cular Christian churches or individuals, are nevertheless 
of general application , and designed for the guidance 
of the universal church in every age. For many of the 
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fundamental doctrines of Christianity arc more copiously 
treated in the epistles, which are not so particularly ex¬ 
plained in the gospels : and as the authors of the several 
epistles wrote under the same divine inspiration as the 
evangelists, the epistles and gospels must be taken to¬ 
gether, to complete the rule of Christian faith. The 
doctrinal interpretation, therefore, of the sacred writings 
is of paramount consequence : as by this means we arc 
enabled to acquire a correct and saving knowledge of 
the will of God concerning us. In the prosecution of 
this important branch of sacred literature, the following 
observations are offered to the attention of the student: 

1. The meaning of the sacred writings is not to be deter¬ 
mined according to modern notions and systems: but we must 
endeavour to carry ourselves back to the very times and places 
in which they were written, and realise the ideas and inodes of 
thinking of the sacred writers. 

This rule is of the utmost importance for understanding the Scrip¬ 
tures ; but is too commonly neglected by commentators and expositors, 
who, when applying themselves to the explanation of the sacred writ¬ 
ings, have a preconceived system of doctrine which they seek in the 
Bible, and to which they refer every passage of Scripture. Thus they 
rather draw the Scriptures to their system of doctrine, than bring their 
doctrines to the standard of Scripture; a mode of interpretation which 
is altogether unjust, and utterly useless in ihe attainment of truth. 
The only way by which to understand the meaning of the sacred 
writers, and to distinguish between true and false doctrines, is, to lay 
aside all preconceived modern notions and systems, and to carry our¬ 
selves back to the very times and places in which the prophets and 
apostles wrote. In perusing the Bible, therefore, this rule must be 
most carefully attended to : — It is only an unbiassed mind that can 
attain the true and genuine sense of Scripture. 

2 . In order to understand any doctrinal book or passage of 
Scripture, we must attend to the controversies which were agi¬ 
tated at that time, and to which the sacred writers allude: for a 
key to the apostolic epistles is not to be sought in the modern 
controversies that divide Christians, and which were not only 
unknown, but, also, were not in existence at that time. 

. The controversies which were discussed in the age of the apostles 
are to be ascertained, partly from their writings, partly from the exist- 
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ing monuments of the primitive Christians, anil likewise from some 
passages in the writings of the Rabbins. The most important passages 
of this kind are to be found in almost all the larger commentators. 

3. The doctrinal books of Scripture, for instance, the epistles, 
arc not to be perused in detached portions or sections; but they 
should be read through at once, with a close attention to the 
scope and tenour of the discourse, regardless of the divisions into 
chapters and verses, precisely in the same manner in which we 
would peruse the letters of Cicero, Pliny, or other undent 
writers. 

Want of attention to the general scope and design of the doctrinal 
parts of Scripture, paiticularly of the epistles, lias been the source of 
many and great errors : the reading, however, which is here recom¬ 
mended, should not be cursory or casual, but frequent and diligent; 
and the epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we become inti¬ 
mately acquainted with their contents. On the investigation of the 
Scope, see p. 156'. supra* 

4. Where any doctrine is to be deduced from the Scriptures, 
it will be collected better, anil with more precision, from those 
places in which it is professedly discussed, than from those in 
which it is noticed only incidentally, or by way of inference. 

For instance, in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, the doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith is fully treated: and in those to the 
Ephesians and Colossian.i, the calling of the Gentiles and the abroga¬ 
tion of the ceremonial law are particularly illustrated. These must 
therefore be diligently compared together, in order to deduce those 
doctrines correctly. 

5. Distinguish figurative expressions from such as arc proper 
and literal; and when easy and natural interpretations offer them¬ 
selves, avoid all those interpretations which deduce astonishing 
and incredible doctrines. 

6. It is of great importance to the understanding of the doc¬ 
trinal books of the New Testament, to attend to and distinctly 
note the transitions of persons which frequently occur, especially 
in Saint Paul’s Epistles. 

The pronouns I, We, and You are used by the apostles in such a 

• 

variety of applications, that the understanding of their true meaning is 
often a key to many difficult passages. Thus, by the pronoun I, Saint 
Paul sometimes means himself; sometimes any Christian; sometimes 
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a Jew; and sometimes any man, &c. To discover these transitions 
requires great attention to the apostle’s scope and argument; and yet if 
it be neglected or overlooked, it will cause the reader greatly to mis¬ 
take and misunderstand his meaning, and will also render the sense 
very perplexed. Mr. Locke, and Dr. Macknight, in their elaborate 
works on the Epistles, are particularly useful in pointing out these 
various transitions of persons and subjects. 

7. No article of faith can be established from metaphors, pa¬ 
rables, or single obscure and figurative texts. 

Instead of deriving our knowledge of Christianity from parables and 
figurative passages ; an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Gospel is necessary, in order to be capable of interpreting them. The 
beautiful parable of the man who fell among thieves (Luke x. 
SO—37.) is evidently intended to influence the Jews to be bcnvolent 
and kind like the good Samaiitan, and nothing more. And yet, re¬ 
gardless of every principle of sound interpretation, that parable lias by 
some writers been considered as a representation of Adam’s fall, and 
of man’s recovery, through the interposition and love of Jesus Christ! 


Chapter VII. 

ON Till! MORAI. INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — On the Interpretation of the Moral Parts of Scripture, 

The Moral Parts of Scripture arc replete with the most 
important instructions for the government of life. They 
are to be interpreted precisely in the same manner as all 
other moral writings ; regard being had to the peculiar 
circumstances of the sacred writers, viz. the age in which 
they wrote, the nation to which the} r belonged, their 
style, genius, &c. In the examination of the moral parts 
of Scripture, the following more particular rules will be 
found useful:— 

1. Moral propositions or discourses are not to be urged too far, 
but must be understood with a certain degree of latitude, and 
with various limitations. 

For want of attending to this canon, how many moral truths have 
been pushed to an extent, which causes them altogether to fail of the 
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effect they were designed to produce! It is not to be denied that 
universal propositions may be offered: such are frequent in the Scrip¬ 
tures as well as in profane writers, and also in common life ; but it is 
in explaining the expressions by which they are conveyed, that just 
limits ought to be applied, to prevent them from being urged too far. 
The nature of the thing, and various other circumstances, will always 
afford a criterion by which to understand moral propositions with the 
requisite limitations. 

2. Principals include their accessaries, that is, whatever ap¬ 
proaches or comes near to them, or has any tendency to them. 

Thus, where any sin is forbidden, we must he careful not only to 
avoid it, but also every thing of a similar nature, and whatever may 
prove an occasion of it, or imply our consent to it in others : and wc 
must endeavour to dissuade or restrain others from it. Compare Matt, 
v. 21—31. 1 Thess. v. 22. Jude23. Implies. v. II. 1 Cor. viii. 
13. Lcvit. xi\. 17. James v. 19, 20. So, where any duty is en¬ 
joined, all means and facilities enabling either ourselves or others to 
discharge it, according to our respective places, capacities, or oppor¬ 
tunities, are likewise enjoined, 

5. Negatives include affirmatives, and affirmatives include ne¬ 
gatives : — in other words, where any duty is enjoined, the con¬ 
trary sin is forbidden; and where any sin is forbidden, the con¬ 
trary duty is enjoined. 

Tims, in Deut. vi. 13., where we are commanded to serve God, we 
are forbidden to serve any other. Therefore, in Matt. iv. 10. it is said, 
“ Him only shalt thou serve.” 

4. Negatives arc binding at all times, but not affirmatives; 
that is, we must never do that which is forbidden, though good 
may ultimately come from it. (Horn. iii. 8.) We must not speak 
wickedly for God. (Job. xiii. 7.) 

6 . When an action is either required or commended, or any 
promise is annexed to its performance, such action is supposed 
to be done from proper motives, anti in a proper manner. 

The giving of alms may be mentioned as an instance ; which, if 
done from ostentatious motives, wc are assured, is displeasing in the 
sight of God. Compare Matt. vi. 1 —4. 

6. When the favour of God, or salvation, is promised to any 
deed or duty, all the other duties of religion are supposed to be 
rightly performed. 
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7. When a certain state or condition is pronounced blessed, or 
any promise is annexed to it, a suitable disposition of mind is 
supposed to prevail. 

Thus, when the poor or afflicted are pronounced to be blessed, it is 
because such persons, being poor and afflicted, are free from the sins 
usually attendant on unsanctiiicd prosperity, and because they are, on 
the contrary, more humble and more obedient to God. If, however, 
they be not the characters described i as unquestionably there are many 
to whom the characters do not apply), the promise in that case docs not 
belong to them. Vice versa, when any state is pronounced to be 
wretched, it is on account of the sins or vices which generally attend it. 

8. Sonic precepts of moral prudence are given in the Scrip¬ 
tures, which nevertheless admit of exceptions, on account of some 
duties of benevolence or piety that ought to preponderate. 

We may illustrate this rule by the often-repeated counsels of Solo¬ 
mon, respecting becoming surety for another. (SeeProv. vi. 1,2. xi. IS. 
xvii. 18. and xx. 1 <j.) In these passages he does not condemn sure¬ 
tyship, which, in many cases, is not only lawful, but, in some instances 
even an act of justice, prudence, and charity ; but Solomon forbids his 
disciple to become surety rashly, without considering for whom or how 
far he binds himself, or how lie could discharge the debt, if occasion 
should require it. 

.0. Many things in morals, which are not spoken comparatively, 
are nevertheless to be thus understood. 

In Matt. ix. 13. and xii. 7., Jesus Christ citing Ilosca v. G. 
says, that God desired mercy, and not sacrifice: yet he had prescribed 
that victims should be offered. This therefore must be understood 
comparatively, sacrifice being compared with mercy, or w r ith acts of 
humanity and benevolence; which the context shows are here intended. 
The sense then of the passage in question is this : I require mercy, and 
not sacrifice; in other words, I prefer acts of charity to matters of 
positive institution, when in any instance they interfere with each 
Other. 


Section II. — On the Interpretation of the Promises and Threat- 

enings of Scripture. 

I. Distinction between Promises and Threatenings. 

A promise in the Scriptural sense of the term,* is a 
declaration or assurance of the divine will, in which God 
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signifies what particular blessings or good things he will 
freely bestow, as well as the evils which he will remove. 
The promises therefore differ from the threatenings of 
God, inasmuch as the former arc declarations concerning 
good, while the latter are denunciations of evil only : at 
the same time it is to be observed, that promises seem to 
include threats, because, being in their very nature con¬ 
ditional, they imply the bestowment of the blessing pro¬ 
mised, only on the condition being performed, which 
blessing is tacitly threatened to be withheld on non- 
compliance with such condition. Further, promises differ 
from the commands of God, because the hitter are signi¬ 
fications of the divine will concerning a duty enjoined to 
be performed, while promises relate to mercy to be 
received. 

There are four classes of promises mentioned in fhe 
Scriptures, particularly in the New Testament: viz. 
1. Promises relating to the Messiah; 2. Promises relating 
to tl.e church ; 3. Promises of blessings, both temporal 
and spiritual,to the pious; and, 4. Promises encouraging 
to the exercise of the several graces and duties that 
compose the Christian character. The two first of these 
classes, indeed, are many of them predictions as well as 
promises ; consequently the same observations will apply 
to them, as are stated for the interpretation of scripture 
prophecies: but in regard to those promises which are 
directed to particular persons, or to the performance of 
particular duties, the following remarks are offered to 
the. attention of the reader. 

1. “ Wc must receive God’s promises in such wise as they be 
generally set forth in the Holy Scripture.” (Art. xvii.) 

To us the promises of God are general and conditional: if, there¬ 
fore, they be not fulfilled towards us, we tnay rest assured that the 
fault does not rest with Him “ who cannot lie,” but with ourselves, 
who have failed in complying with the conditions either tacitly or 
expressly annexed to them. 

2. Such promises as were made in one case, may be applied in 
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other cases of the same nature, consistently with the analogy of 
faith. 

It is in promises as in commands; they do not exclusively concern 
those to whom they were first made; but being inserted in the Scrip¬ 
tures, they arc made of public benefit: for, “ whatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for our use ; that we, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” (Rom. xv. 4.) 
Thus, what was spoken to Joshua (ch. i. 5.) on his going up against 
the Canaanites, lest he should be discouraged in that enterprise, is ap¬ 
plied by St. Paul to the believing Hebrews (Ileb. xiii. 5.), as a re¬ 
medy against covetousness or inordinate cares concerning the things of 
this life; it being a very comprehensive promise that God will never 
fail us nor forsake us. Rut if we were to apply the promises contained 
in I\al. xciv. 14. and Jer. xxxii. 40. and John x. 28. as promises of 
indefectible grace to believers, we should violate every rule of sober 
interpretation, as well as the analogy of faith. 

3. God has suited his promises to his precepts. 

Ry liis precepts we see what is our duty, and what should be the 
scope iif our endeavours; and by his j)romisc$ we see what is our viability, 
what should he the matter or object of our prayers, and where we may 
be supplied with that grace which will enable us to discharge our duty. 
Compare Dcut. x. 1G. with Dent. xxx. G. Eceles. xii. 1:5. with Jer. 
xxxii. 40. Ez_>k. xviii. 31. with Ezek. xxxvi. 37. and Rom. vi. 12. 
with v. 14. 

4. Where any thing is promised in case of obedience, the 
threatening of the contrary is implied in case of disobedience : 
and where there is a threatening of any thing in case of dis¬ 
obedience, a promise of the contrary is implied upon condition 
of obedience. 

In illustration of this remark, it will be sufficient to refer to, and 
compare Exod. xx. 7. with Psal. xv. 1—-4. and xxiv. 3, 4. and Exod. 
xx. 12. with Prov. xxx. 17. 


Chapter VIII. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, WHICH ARE 
ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 

Although the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, 
were necessarily exempted from error in the important 
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truths which they were commissioned to reveal to man¬ 
kind, yet it is not to be concealed, that, on comparing 
Scripture with itself, some detached passages are to be 
found which appear to be contradictory ; and these have 
ever been a favourite topic of cavil with the enemies of 
Christianity from Spinosa down to Voltaire, and the op- 
posers of Divine Revelation in our days, who have 
copied their objections. Unable to disprove or subvert 
the indisputable Facts on which Christianity is founded, 
and detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life 
which it enjoins, its modern antagonists insidiously at¬ 
tempt to impugn the credibility of the sacred writers, by 
producing what they call contradictions. It is readily 
admitted that real contradictions arc a just and sufficient 
proof that a book is not divinely inspired, whatever pre¬ 
tences it may make to such inspiration. In this way we 
prove that the Koran of Mohammed could not be in¬ 
spired, much as it is extolled by liis admiring followers : 
for the whole of that rhapsody was framed by the wily 
Arab to answer some particular exigencies. Hence not 
a few real contradictions crept into the Koran; the ex¬ 
istence of which is not denied by the Mussulman com¬ 
mentators, who are not only very particular in stating 
the several occasions on which particular chapters were 
produced, but also, where any contradiction occurs which 
they cannot sblve, affirm that one of the contradictory 
passages is revoked. And they reckon in the Koran 
upwards of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. 
Now this fact is a full evidence that the compiler of that 
volume could not be inspired: but no such thing can be 
alleged against the Scriptures. They were indeed given 
at sundry times and in divers manners , and the authors of 
them were inspired on particular occasions; but nothing 
was ever published as a part of it, which was afterwards 
revoked; nor is there any thing in them which toe need 
to have annulled. Errors in the transcription of copies 
as well as in printed editions and translations, do un- 
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questionably exist: but the contradictions objected are 
only seeming, not real, nor do we know a single instance 
of such alleged contradictions that is not capable of a 
rational solution. A little skill in criticism, in the ori¬ 
ginal languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and pro¬ 
perties, (of which the modern opposers of revelation, it is 
well known, have for the most part been and are noto¬ 
riously ignorant,) and in the times, occasions, and scopes 
of the several books, as well as in the antiquities and 
customs of those countries which were the scenes of the 
transactions recorded, will clear the principal difficulties : 
solutions of which will be found at length in Volume 11. 
Part II. Chapter VII. of the Author’s larger Introduction, 
to which the reader is necessarily referred, as the expla¬ 
nations of the passages alleged to be contrary do not 
admit of abridgment. The following general observations, 
however, will enable an attentive reader, who will compare 
things spiritual with spiritual, easily to solve for himself 
many seeming contradictions. 

1. Wherever one text of Scripture seems to contradict another, 
we should, by a serious consideration of them, endeavour to dis¬ 
cover their harmony : for the only way, by which to judge rightly 
of particular passages in any book, is, first, to ascertain whether 
the text be correct, and in the next place to consider its whole 
design, method, and style, and not to criticise some particular 
parts of it, without bestowing any attention upon the rest. Such 
is the method adopted by all who would investigate with judgment 
any difficult passages occurring in a profane author : and if a 
judicious and accurate writer is not to be lightly accused of con¬ 
tradicting himself for any seeming inconsistencies, but is to be 
reconciled with himself if possible,—.unquestionably the same 
equitable principle of interpretation ought to be applied in the 
investigation of Scripture difficulties. 

2. Some passages are explained by the Scriptures themselves, 
which serve as a key to assist us in the elucidation of others. 

Thus, in one place it is said that Jesus baptised, and in another it is 
stated that he baptised not: the former passage is explained to be in¬ 
tended not of baptism performed by himself, but by his disciples, who 
baptised in his name. Compare John iii. 22. with iv. 1, 2. 
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S. Frequently, also, a distinction of the different senses of 
words, as well as of the different subjects and times, will enable 
us to obviate the seeming discrepancy. 

Thus, when it is said, It is appointed unto all men once to die (Ileb. 
ix. 27.) ; and elsewhere, If a man keep Christ’s saying, he shall never 
see death, there is no contradiction; for, in the former place, natural 
death, the death of the body, is intended, and, in the latter passage, spi¬ 
ritual or eternal death. Again, when Moses says, Cud rested on the 
seventh day from all his works (Gen. ii. 2.), and Jesus says, My Father 
wnrkcth hitherto (John v. 17.), there is no opposition or contradiction; 
for Moses is speaking of the works of creation, and Jesus of the works 
of providence. So, Samuel tells us God will not repent (I Sam. xv. 
29.) ; and yet we read in other parts of the Old Testament that It re¬ 
pented the Lord that he had made man on the earth (Gen. vi. 6.) ; and 
that lie had set up Saul to be Icing (1 Sam. xv. 11.). But in these pas¬ 
sages there is no real contradiction ; repentance in the one place sig¬ 
nifies a change of mind and counsel, from want of foresight of what 
wouid come to pass, and thus God cannot repent; but then he changes 
his course as men do when they change their minds, and so he may be 
said to repent. In these, as well as in other instances, where personal 
qualities or feelings are ascribed to God, the Scriptures speak in con¬ 
descension to our capacities, after the manner of men; uor can wc 
speak of the Deity in any other manner, if we would speak intelligibly 
to the generality of mankind. 


Chapter IX. 

ON THE PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 

The sense of Scripture having been explained and as¬ 
certained, it only remains that we apply it to purposes of 
practical utility; which may be effected either by de¬ 
ducing inferences from texts, or by practically applying 
the Scriptures to our personal edification and salvation: 
for, if serious contemplation of the Scriptures and prac¬ 
tice be united together, our real knowledge of the Bible 
must necessarily be increased, and will be rendered pro¬ 
gressively more delightful. This practical reading may 
be prosecuted by every one with advantage: for the ap- 
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plication of Scripture which it recommends is connected 
with our highest interest and happiness. 

The simplest practical application of the word of God 
will, unquestionably, prove the most beneficial; provided 
it be conducted with a due regard to those moral qualifi¬ 
cations which have already been stated and enforced, as 
necessary to the right understanding of the Scriptures. 
Should, however, any hints be required, the following 
may, perhaps, be consulted with advantage. 

1. In reading the Scriptures, then, with a view to personal ap¬ 
plication, wc should be careful that it be done with a pure in¬ 
tention. 

He, however, who peruses the sacred volume, merely for the purpose 
of amusing himself with the histories it contains, or of beguiling time, 
or to tranquillise his conscience by the discharge of a mere externalduty, 
is deficient in the motive with which lie perforins that duty, and cannot 
expect to derive from it either advantage or comfort amid the trials of 
lffe. Neither will it suffice to read the Scriptures with a mere design 
of becoming intimately acquainted with sacred truths, unless such 
reading be accompanied with a desire, that, through them, he may he 
convinced his self-love, ambition, or other faults to which he may be 
peculiarly exposed, and that, by the assistance of divine grace, he may be 
enabled to eradicate them from bis mind. 

2. In reading the Scriptures for this purpose, it will be advis¬ 
able to select some appropriate lessons from its most useful parts ; 
not being particularly solicitous about the exact connexion or 
other critical niceties that may occur, (though at other times, as 
ability and opportunity offer, these are highly propej objects of 
inquiry,) but simply considering them in a devotional or practical 
view. 

After ascertaining, therefore, the plain and obvious meaning of the 
lesson under examination, we should first consider the present state of 
our minds, and carefully compare it with the passage in question: 
next, we should, inquire into the causes of those faults which such per¬ 
usal may have disclosed to us ; and should then look around for suitable 
remedies to correct the faults we have thus discovered. 

3. In every practical reading and application of the Scriptures 
to ourselves, our attention should be fixed on Jesus Christ, both 
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as a gift to be received by faith for salvation, and also as an cx- 
emplar, , to be copied and imitated in our lives. 

We arc not,' however, to imitate him in all things. Some things he 
did by liis divine power, and in those we cannot imitate him : other 
things he performed by his sovereign authority, in those we must not 
imitate him : other tilings also he performed by virtue of his office as a 
Mediator, and in these we may not, we cannot follow him. But, in his 
early piety, his obedience to his reputed earthly parents, his unwearied 
diligence in doing good, his humility, his unblatneablc conduct, his 
self-denial, liis contentment under low circumstances, his frequency iu 
private prayer, his affectionate thankfulness, liis compassion to the 
wretched, his holy and edifying discourse, his free conversation, his pa¬ 
tience, his readiness to forgive injuries, liis sorrow for the sins of others, 
liis zeal for the worship of God, his glorifying his heavenly Father, his 
impartiality in administering reproof, his universal obedience, and liis 
love and practice of holiness, — in all these instances, Jesus Christ is 
the most perfect pattern for our imitation. 

4. We should carefully distinguish between what the Scrip¬ 
ture itself says, and what is only said in the Scripture, aud also, 
the times, places, and persons, when, where, and by whom any 
thing is recorded as having been said or done. 

In Mai. iii. 14. we meet with the following words:—“ It is in vain 
to serve God, and what profit is it that we have kept his ordinance ?” 
Ami in 1 Cor. xv. ;}‘J. wc meet with this maxim of profane men — 
“ I.ot us cat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” But, when we read 
these and similar passages, we must attend to the characters intro¬ 
duced, and remember that the persons who spoke thus were wicked men. 
Even those, whose piety is commended in the sacred volume, did not 
always act in strict conformity to it. Thus, when David vowed that he 
would utterly destroy Nabal’s house, we must conclude that he sinned 
in making that vow: and the discourses of Job’s friends, though in 
themselves extremely beautiful and instructive, are not in every respect 
to he approved; for we are informed by the sacred historian, that God 
was wroth with them, because they had not spoken of him the thing 
that was right. (Job xlii. 7.) 

5. As every good example recorded in the Scriptures has the 
force of a rule, so when we read therein of the failings as well a9 
of the sinful actions of men, we may see what is in our own na¬ 
ture : for there arc in us the seeds of the same sin, and similar 
tendencies to its commission, which would bring forth similar 
fruits, were it not for the preventing and renewing grace of God. 
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Anil as many of the persons, whose faults are related in the 
volume of inspiration, were men of infinitely more elevated piety* 
than ourselves,, we should learn from them not only to “ be not 
high-minded , but fear ” (Horn. xi. 20.): but, further, to avoid being 
rash in censuring the conduct of others. 

The occasions of their declensions arc likewise deserving of our at¬ 
tention, as well as the temptations to which they were exposed, and 
whether they did not neglect to watch over their thoughts, words, and 
actions, or trust too much to their own strength (as in the case of 
Peter’s denial of Christ) ; what were the means that led to their peni¬ 
tence and recovery, and how they demeaned themselves after they had 
repented. Uya due observation, therefore, of their words and actions , 
and of the temper of their minds , so far as tiiis is manifested by words 
and actions, we shall be better enabled to judge of our real progress in 
religious knowledge, than by those characters which are given of holy 
men in tin* Scriptures, without such observation of the tenour of their 
lives, and the frame of their minds. 

(j. In rending the promises and threatenings, the exhortations 
and admonitions, and other parts of Scripture, wc should apply 
them to ourselves in such a manner as if they had been person- 
all v addressed to us. 

•f 

For instance, are we reading any of the prophetic Sermons ? Let 
us so read and consider them, and, as it were, identify ourselves with 
the times and pi rsons when and to whom such prophetic discourses were 
delivered, as if they were our fellow-countrymen, fellow-citizens, &c., 
whom Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other prophets rebuke in some 
chapters ; while in others they labour to convince them of their sinful 
ways, and to convert them, or, in the event of their continuing dis¬ 
obedient, denounce the divine judgments against them. So, in all the 
precepts of Cluistian virtue recorded in Matt. v. vi. and vii. we should 
consider ourselves to be as nearly and particularly concerned, as if we 
had personally heard them delivered by Jesus Christ on the Mount. 
Independently, therefore, of the light which will thus be thrown upon 
the prophetic or other portions of Scripture, much jrractical Instruction 
will he efficiently obtained; for, by this mode of reading the Scrip¬ 
tures, the promises addressed to others will encourage us, the denun¬ 
ciations against others will deter us from the commission of sin, the 
exhortations delivered to others will excite us to the diligent perform¬ 
ance of our duty, and, finally, admonitions to others will make us w’alk 
circumspectly. 

7. The words of the passage selected for our private reading. 
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after its import has been ascertained, may beneficially be sum¬ 
med up or comprised in very brief prayers or ejaculations. 

The advantage resulting from this simple method has been proved by 
many who have recommended it. If we pray over the substance of 
Scripture, with our Ilible before us, it may impress the memory 
and heart the more deeply. Should any references to the Scriptures 
be required, in confirmation of this statement, we would briefly notice 
that the following passages, among many ^others which might be cited, 
will, by addressing them to God, and, by a slight change also in the 
person, become admirable petitions for divine teaching; viz. Col. i. 
9, 10. — Eph. i. 17, 18, 19.— 1 Pet. ii. 1, 2.—The hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm contains numerous similar passages. 

8. In the practical reading of the Scriptures, all things arc uot 
to be applied at once, but gradually and successively; and this 
application must be made, not so much with the view of supply¬ 
ing us with materials for talking, as with matter for practice. 

Finally, this practical reading and application must 
be diligently continued through life ; and we may, with 
the assistance of divine grace, reasonably hope for success 
in it, if to reading we add constant prayer and meditation 
on what we have read. With these we arc further to 
conjoin a perpetual comparison of the sacred writings: 
daily observation of what takes place in ourselves, as well 
as what we learn from the experience of others; a strict 
and vigilant self-examination; together with frequent 
conversation with men of learning and piety, who have 
made greater progress in saving knowledge ; and, lastly, 
the diligent cultivation of internal peace. 

Other observations might be offered: but the preceding 
hints, if duly considered and acted upon, will make us 
« neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet. i. 8.) And if, to some of 
his readers, the author should appear to have dilated too 
much on so obvious a topic, its importance must be his 
apology. Whatever relates to the confirmation of our 
faith, the improvement of our morals, or the elevation 
of our affections, ought not to be treated lightly or with 
indifference. 

L 
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ANTJOUITIICS. 

HOOK I. —A SKETCH OF TIIE GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


Chapter I. 

historic a i. a four Aril y or rut holy land. 



Grotto at Nazareth, said to have been the House of Joseph and Mary. 

This country has in different ages been called by various 
Names, which have been derived either from its inhabit* 
ants, or from the extraordinary circumstances attached 
to it. Thus, in Jer. iv. 20. it is termed generally the land: 
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.Jarfii hence, both in the MB and New Testament, the 
ordinal word, Vhich is sotnjetimes rendered earth, land, 
or country, is by the contcrfr in many places determined 
to mean the promised land of Israel; as in Josh. ii. 3. 
Matt, v.-vlf^j^nd Luke iv. 2!f. But the country occupied 
by the Hf&rews, JIsraelites, and Jews, is in the sacred 
volume rfiore particularly qgflcjk 

)S The Land-of Canaamfy om Canaan, the youngest 
son of Ham, and grandson*)? Noah, who settled here after 
the confusion of Babel, and - divided the country among 
his<elcven children. (Gen. xi. 15. ct scq.) 

' 2. The Land of Promisi (Ileb. xi. 9.), from the pro¬ 
mise f made by Jehovah to Abraham, that his posterity 
possess it (Gen. xii. 7. and xiii. 15.); who being 
termed Hebrews, this region was thence called the Land 
ty tftcj Icbrcxos. (Gen. xl. 15.) 

3. The Land of Jkrael, from the Israelites, or posterity 
of Jacob, having fettled themselves there. This name is 
• finest frequent occurrence in the Old Testament :• it is 
also toJ)e found in«£hc New Testament (as in Matt. ii. 20, 
21.J ^Vithin this extent lay all the provinces or countries 
visite<Lby Jesus Christ, except Egypt, and consequently 
almogpll the piaoes*mentioned or referred to in the four 
G0Q&R. Afterttfe separation of the ten tribes, that 
portion of the land^which belonged to the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, wifo^formed a separate kingdom, was dis¬ 
tinguished by the appellation of Judsea, or the land of 
JudakU?sa\. lxxvi. y* which name the whole country 
rctaiimd during tljer'existence of the second temple, and 
under the dominion of the Romans. 

4. e Holy irtnd, which appellation is to this day con¬ 
ferred on it b^ afl Christians, as having been hallowed by 
the pffesence, aj^kms, miracles, discourses, and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ. 3tiis name is also to be found in the 
Old '^stament (Zech. ii. 12 ), and in the Apocryphal 
books of Wisdom (xii. 3.), and 2 Maccabees (i. 7>). The 
whole •frorld was divided by the antient Jews into two 
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general parts, the land of Isfal and the land out of Israel 
that is, all the countries inhabited by the nations of the 
world, or the Gentiles: to this distinction there seems to 
be an allusion in Matt. vi. 32. All the rest of the world, 
together with its inhabitants'(Judaea except^), was ac¬ 
counted as profane, polluted, and unclean (see "Isa. xxxv. 
8. lii. 1. with Joel iii. 17. Amos vii. 7. and Acts x. 1.); 
but, though the whole land afjsrael was regarded as holy, 
as being the place consccratffil to the worship of God, 
and the inheritance of his people, whence they are col¬ 
lectively styled saints and a holy nation or people,, (in 
Exod. xix. (j. Deut. vii. 6. xiv. 2. xxvi. 19. xxxiii. 3. 
2 Chron. vi.4-1. Psal. xxxiv. 9. 1. 5. 7- Ixxix. 2. and cxlviii. 
4.) yet the Jews imagined particular parts to be vested 
with more than ordinary sanctity, according to their re¬ 
spective situations. Thus the parts situated beyond 
Jordan were considered to be less holy than those on this 
side: walled towns were supposed to be more clean and 
holy than other places, because no lepers were admissible 
into them, and the dead were not allowed to be buried 
there. Even the very dust of the land of Israel w$is re¬ 
puted to possess such a peculiar degree of sanctity, that 
when the Jews returned from'any heathen country; they 
stopped at its borders, and wiped the dust of it front ,% r 
shoes, lest the sacred inheritance should be polluted with 
it: nor would they suffer even herbs to be brought to 
them from the ground of their Gentile neighbours, lest 
they should bring any of the mould with them, and thus 
defile their pure land. To this notion, our Lord ulftpies- 
tionably alluded when he commanded his disciples to shake 
oft’the dust of their feet, (Matt. x. 14.) on returning from 
any house or city that would neither receive nor hear 
them; thereby intimating to them, that when the Jews 
had rejected the Gospel, they were no longer to be re¬ 
garded as the people of God, but were on a lewd with 
heathens and idolaters. 

5. The appellation of Palestine , by which the whole 
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land appears to have been called in the days of Moses, 
(Exod. xv. 11.) is derived from the Philistines, a people 
who migrated from Egypt, and having expelled the ab¬ 
original inhabitants, settled on the borders of the Medi¬ 
terranean : where they became so considerable as to give 
their name to the whole country, though they in fact 
possessed only a small part of it. The Philistines were 
for a long time the most formidable enemies of the child¬ 
ren of Israel; but about the year of the world 384-1, 
(b.c. 159.) the illustrious Judas Maccalncus subdued their 
country ; and about sixty-five years afterwards Jannaeus 
burnt their city Gaza, and incorporated the remnant of 
the Philistines with such Jews as he placed in their 
country. 

The Hound a kies of the land promised to Abraham are, 
in Gen. xv. 18., stated to be from the river of Egypt unto 
1 he great river, the river Euphrates Of this tmet, how¬ 
ever, the Israelites were not immediately put in posses¬ 
sion : and although the limits of their territories were ex¬ 
tended under the reigns of David and Solomon (2 Sam. 
viii. 3. ct se<j. 2 Chron. ix. 20.), yet they did not always 
retain that tract. It lies far within the temperate zone, 
and between 31 and 33 degrees of north latitude, and 
was bounded on the west by the Mediterranean or Great 
Sea, as it is often called in the Scriptures; on the east 
by Arabia; on the south by the river of Egypt (or the 
river Nile, whose eastern branch was reckoned the bound¬ 
ary of Egypt, towards the great desert of Shur, which 
lies between Egypt and Palestine,) and by the Desert of 
Sin or Beershcba, the southern shore of the Dead Sea, 
and the river Arnon; and on the north by the chain of 
mountains termed Antilibanus, near which stood the city 
of Dan: hence in the sacred writings we frequently meet 
with the expression, “ from Dan to Beershcba ,” to denote 
the whole length of the land of Israel. 

The land of Canaan, previously to its occupation by 
the Israelites, was possessed by the descendants of Canaan, 
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the youngest son of Ham, and grandson of Noah; who 
divided the country among his eleven sons, each of whom 
was the head of a numerous clan or tribe. (Gen. x. 1.5— 
19.) Here they resided upwards of seven centuries, and 
founded numerous republics and kingdoms. In tlie days 
of Abraham, this region was occupied by ten nations: 
the Kenites, the Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites, to the 
east of Jordan; and westward, the Hittites, Perizzites, 
IJephaims, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgashites, and the Je- 
busites. (Gen. xv. 18—21.) These latter in the days of 
Moses were called the Hittites, Gergashites, Amorites, 
Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusitcs. (Dcut. vii. 
1. Josh. iii. 10. xxiv. 11.) Besides these devoted nations 
there were others, either settled in the land at the arrival 
of the Israelites, or in its immediate environs, with whom 
the latter had to maintain many severe conflicts: they 
were six in number, viz. the Philistines, already noticed; 
the Midianites, or descendants of Midian, the fourth son 
of Abraham, by Kcturah (Gen. xxv. 2.): the Moabites 
and Ammonites, who sprung from the incestuous offspring 
of Lot (Gen. xix. 30—38.); the Amalekitcs, who were 
descended from Amalek, the son of Ham, and grandson 
of Noah ; and the Edomites, or descendants of Esau or 
Edom. 

On the conquest of Canaan by the children of Israel, 
Joshua divided it into twelve parts, which the twelve 
tribes drew by lot. The tribe of Levi, indeed, pos¬ 
sessed no lands : God assigned to the Lcvites, who were 
appointed to minister in holy things without, any secular 
encumbrance, the tenths and first-fruits of the estates of 
their brethren. Forty-eight cities were appropriated to 
their residence, thence called Levitical cities: these 
were dispersed among the twelve tribes,-and had their 
respective suburbs with land surrounding them. Of 
these cities the Kohathites received twenty-three, the 
Gershomites thirteen, and the Merarites twelve; and 
six of them, three on each side of Jordan, were appointed 
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to be cities of refuge, whither the inadvertent man-slayer 
might flee, and find an asylum from his pursuers, and be 
secured from the effects of private revenge, until cleared 
by alegal process. (Numb, xxxv.6—15-Dcut. xix. l—10. 
Josh. xx. 7, 8.) In this division of the land into twelve 
portions, the posterity of Ephraim and Manasseh (the 
two sons of Joseph) had their portions as distinct tribes, 
in consequence of Jacob having adopted them ; and these 
two are reckoned instead of Joseph and Levi. The 
tribes of lleuben, Gad, and half tribe of Manasseh, had 
their, portion beyond Jordan; the rest settled on this 
side of the river. Dan was reputed to be the furthest 
city to the north of the Holy Land, as Beersheba was to 
the south. 

Another division of the Holy Land took place after 
the death of Solomon, when ten tribes revolted from 
llehoboain, and erected themselves into a separate king¬ 
dom under Jeroboam. This was called the kingdom of 
Israel, and its metropolis was Samaria. The o.her tw'o 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah, continuing faithful to 
Rchoboam, formed the kingdom of r udah, whose capital 
was Jerusalem. But this fV . sed on the subver- 

sion of the kingdom of l:«’iidfby Shalmaneser king of As¬ 
syria, after it had subsisted two hundred and fifty-four 
years, from the year of the world 3030 to 3284. (it. c. 710 ) 

In the time of Jesus Christ, the w’hole of this country 
was divided into four separate regions, viz. Judiea, Sama¬ 
ria, Galilee, and Persea, or the country beyond Jordan. 

1. Judjea. 

Of these regions, Judsca was the most distinguished, 
comprising the territories which had formerly oelonged 
to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, and part of 
the tribe of Dan. The southern part of it was called 
Idumaea, and it extended westward from the Dead Sea 
to th^Great (or Mediterranean) Sea. Its metropolis w’as 
Jerusalem, of which a separate notice will be found in a 
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subsequent page: and of the other towns or villages of 
note contained in this region, the most remarkable were 
Arimathea, Azotus or Ashdod, Bethany, Bethlehem, 
Bethphuge, Emmaus, Ephraim, Gaza, Jericho, Joppa, 
Lydda, and Rama. 


2. Samaria. 

This division of the Holy Land derives its name from 
the city of Samaria, and comprises the tract of country 
which was originally occupied by the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Mauassch within Jordan, lying exactly in 
the middle between Judaea and Galilee ; so that it was 
absolutely necessary for persons, who were desirous of 
going expeditiously from Galilee to Jerusalem, to pass 
through this country. This sufficiently explains the re¬ 
mark of St. John (iv. 4.) The three chief places of this 
division noticed in the Scriptures are, Samaria, Sichcm 
or Slicchem, and Antipatris. 

3. Galilkr. 

This portion of the Iloly Land is very frequently men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament; it exceeded Judaea in ex¬ 
tent, but its limits probably varied at different times. It 
comprised the country formerly occupied by the tribes 
of Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, and Asher, and part of the 
tribe of Dan ; and is divided by Josephus into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. 

Upper Galilee abounded in mountains; and, from its 
vicinity to the Gentiles who inhabited the cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, it is called Galilee of the Gentiles (Matt. iv. 15.) 
and the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. (Mark vii. 31.) The 
principal city in this region was Caesarea Philippi, through 
which the main road lay to Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon. 

Lower Galilee was situated in a rich and fertile plain, 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the lake of Genne- 
sareth; and, according to Josephus, this district was very 
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populous, containing upwards of two hundred cities and 
towns. This country was most honoured by our Sa¬ 
viour’s presence. 

The principal cities of Lower Galilee, mentioned in 
the New Testament, arc Tiberias, Capernaum, Chora/, in, 
Bcthsaida, Nazareth, Cana, Nain, Caesarea of Palestine, 
and Ptolcmais. 

4. Per-EA. 

This district comprised the six following provinces or 
cantons, viz. Abilene, Trachonitis, [tunca, Guulonitis, 
Batanaca, and Per;ca, strictly so called, to which some 
geographers liave added Decapolis. 

(1.) AiiinnxE was the most northern of these pro¬ 
vinces, being situated between the mountains of Libanus 
and Antilibanus, and deriving its name from the city 
Abilu. It is one of the four tetrarchies mentioned by 
Saint Luke. (iii. 1.) 

(2.) Traciionitis was bounded by the desert Arabia 
on the east, Batanea on the West, Ituriea on the south, 
and the country of Damascus on the north. It abounded 
with rocks, which afforded shelter to numerous thieves 
and robbers. 

(3.) iTURiEA antiently belonged to the half tribe of 
Manassch, who settled on the east of Jordan: it stood 
to the east of Batanaia and to the soutli of Trachonitis. 
Of these two cantons Philip the son of Ilcrod the Great 
was tetrarch at the time John the Baptist commenced 
his ministry. (Luke iii. 1.) It derived its name from 
Jetur the son of Ishmael, (1 Chron. i. 31.) and was also 
called Auranitis from the city of Ilauran. (Ezek. xlvii. 
16.18.) 

(4.) Gaulonitis was a tract on the east side of the 
lake of Gennesareth and the river Jordan, which derived 
its name from Gaulan or Golan the city of Og, king of 
Bashan. (Josh. xx. 8.) This canton is not mentioned in 
the New Testament. 
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(.5.) Batanasa, the antient kingdom of Bashan, was 
situated to the north-east of Gaulonitis: its limits are not 
easy to be defined. It was part of the territory given to 
Herod Antipas, and is not noticed in the New Testament. 

(6.) Perzea, in its restricted sense, includes the southern 
part of the country beyond Jordan, lying south ofituraca, 
east of Judaea and Samaria; and was anliently possessed 
by the two tribes of Reuben and (lad. Its principal 
place was the strong fortress of Machacrus, erected for 
the purpose of checking the predatory incursions of the 
Arabs. This fortress, though not specified by name in 
the New Testament, is memorable as the place where 
John the Baptist was put to death. (Matt. xiv. 3—12.) 

The canton of Decafot.is (Matt. iv. 25. Mark v. 20. 
and vii. 31.), which derives its name from the ten cities it 
contained, was part of the region of Peraia. Concerning 
its limits, and the names of its ten cities, geographers 
are by no means agreed; among them, however, we may 
safely reckon Gadara, where our Saviour wrought some 
miracles, and perhaps Damascus, chiefly celebrated for 
the conversion of Saint Paul, which took place in its 
vicinity. 

Of the whole country thus described, Jerusalem was 
the metropolis during the reigns of David and Solomon; 
after the secession of the ten tribes, it was the capital 
of the kingdom of Judah, but during the time of Christ, 
and until the subversion of the Jewish polity, it was the 
metropolis of Palestine. 

Jerusalem is frequently styled in the Scriptures, the 
Holy City, { Isa. xlviii. 2. Dan. ix.24. Nehem. xi. 1. Matt, 
iv. 5. Rev. xi. 2.) because the Lord chose it out of all the 
tribes of Israel to place his name there, his temple and his 
worship (Deut. xii. 5. xiv. 23. xvi. 2. xxvi. 2.); and to 
be the centre of union in religion and government for all 
the tribes of the commonwealth of Israel. It is held in 
the highest veneration by Christians for the miraculous 
and important transactions which happened there, and also 
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by the Mohammedans, who to this day never call it by 
any other appellation than El-Kods, or the Holy, some¬ 
times adding the epithet El-Sheriff', or The Noble. The 
original name of the city was Salem, or Peace (den. xiv. 
18.): the import of Jerusalem is, the vision or inheritance 
of peace ; and to this it is not improbable that our Saviour 
alluded in his beautiful and pathetic lamentation over 
the city. (Luke xix. 41.) It was also formerly called 
Jebus from one of the sons of Canaan. (Josh, xviii. 28.) 
Aft15r its capture by Joshua (Josh, x.) it was jointly in¬ 
habited both by Jews and Jcbusitcs (Josh. xv. (>.‘i.) for 
about five hundred years, until the time of David; who, 
having expelled the Jcbusitcs, made it his residence 
(2 Sam. v. (>—9.), and erected a noble palace there, to¬ 
gether with several other magnificent buildings, whence 
it is sometimes styled the 0/7// of ))avul. (1 Chron. xi. 5.) 

Jerusalem, after its destruction by the Chalcheans, was 
rebuilt by the Jews, on their return from the Babylonish 
captivity. The city was built on three principal hills : 
viz. 1. Sion on the southern side, which u'as the highest, 
and contained the citadel, the king's palace, and the upper 
city. 2. Moriaji , on which was the temple, a smaller 
eminence on the east of the northern part of Sion, and 
separated from it by a valley over which was a bridge; 
and 3. Acra, so called in a later age, lying north of Sion, 
and covered by the lower city, which was the most con¬ 
siderable portion of the whole metropolis. 

On the south side stood the mount of Corruption, 
where Solomon, in his declining years, built temples 
to Moloch, Chemosh, and Ashtaroth. (1 Kings xi. 7. 
2 Kings xxiii. 13.) 

Towards the west, and without the walls of the city, 
agreeably to the law of Moses, (Levit. iv.) lay mount 
Calvary or Golgotha, that is, the place of a skull. (Matt, 
xxvii. 33.) 

During the time of our Saviour, Jerusalem was adorned 
with numerous edifices, some of which are mentioned or 
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alluded to in the New Testament; but its chief glory 
was the Temple (described in a subsequent page), which 
magnificent and extensive structure occupied the northern 
and lower eminence of Sion, as we learn from the 
Psalmist, (xlviii. 2.) Beautiful for situation, the delight 
of the whole earth , is Mount Sion. On her north side is 
the city of the great king. 

Next to the temple in point of splendour was the 
very superb palace of Herod, which is largely described 
by Josephus; it afterwards became the residence of the 
Roman procurators, who for this purpose generally 
claimed the royal palaces in those provinces which were 
subject to kings. These dwellings of the Roman pro¬ 
curators in the provinces were called prtvloria : Herod's 
palace therefore was Pilate’s praitorium ("Matt, xxvii. 27. 
John xviii.2S.): and in some part of this edifice was the 
armoury or barrack of the Roman soldiers that garrisoned 
Jerusalem, whither Jesus was conducted and mocked by 
them. (Matt, xxvii. 27. Mark xv. 16.) In the front of 
this palace was the tribunal, where Pilate sat in a judicial 
capacity to hear and determine weighty causes: being a 
raised pavement of Mosaic work, (XiBorp^ov, lithoslroton ), 
the evangelist informs us, that in the Hebrew language 
it was on this account termed gabbatha , (John xix. 13.) 
i. e. an elevated place. On a steep rock, adjoining the 
north-west corner of the temple, stood the Tower of 
Antonia , a strong citadel, in which a Roman legion was 
always quartered. It overlooked the two outer courts of 
the temple, and communicated with its cloisters by means 
of secret passages, through which the military could de¬ 
scend and quell any tumult that might arise during the 
great festivals. This was the guard to which Pilate 
alluded in Matt, xxviii. 65. The tower of Antonia was 
thus named by Herod, in honour of his friend Mark 
Antony : and this citadel is the castle into which St. Paul 
was conducted (Acts xxi. 34, 35.1, and of which mention 
is made in Acts xxii. 24. As the temple was a fortress' 
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that guarded the whole city of Jerusalem, so the tower 
of Antonia was a guard that entirely commanded the 
temple. According to the Jewish Historian Josephus, 
the circumference of Jerusalem, previously to its being 
beyeged and destroyed by the Roman army, was thirty- 
three furlongs, or nearly four miles and a half: and the 
wall of circumvallation, constructed by order of the 
Roman general, Titus, he states to have been thirty- 
nine furlongs, or four miles eight hundred and seventy- 
five paces. 

During the reigns of David and Solomon, Jerusalem 
was the metropolis of the land of Israel; but, after the 
defection of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, it was the 
capital of the kings of Judah, during whose government 
it underwent various revolutions. It was captured four 
times without being demolished, viz. by Shishak sovereign 
of Egypt, (2 C'hron. xii.J from whose ravages it never re¬ 
covered its former splendour; by Antioclms Kpiphancs, 
who treated the Jews with singular barbarity ; by Eompey 
the Great, who rendered the Jews tributary to Rome; 
and by Ilerod, with the assistance of a Roman force 
under Sosius. It was first entirely destroyed by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and again by the emperor Titus, the re¬ 
peated insurrections of the turbulent Jews having filled 
up the measure of their iniquities, and drawn down upon 
them the implacable vengeance of the Romans. Titus 
ineffectually endeavoured to save the temple : it was in¬ 
volved in the same ruin with the rest of the city, and, 
after it had been reduced to ashes, the foundations of 
that sacred edifice were ploughed up by the Roman 
soldiers. Thus literally was fulfilled the prediction of 
our Lord, that not one stone should be left upon another 
that should not be thrown down. (Matt. xxiv. 2.) On 
his return to Rome, Titus was honoured with a triumph ; 
and, to commemorate his conquest of Judaea, a triumphal 
arch was erected, which is still in existence. Numerous 
medals of Judaea vanquished were struck in honour of 
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the same event. A representation of one of these is 
given in page 28. suprh . 

The emperor Adrian erected a city on part of the 
former site of Jerusalem, which he called iElia Capi¬ 
tolina: it was afterwards greatly enlarged and beautified 
by Constantine the Great, who restored its antient name. 
During that emperor’s reign, the Jews made various 
efforts to rebuild their temple, which however were 
always frustrated; nor did better success attend the 
attempt made a. d. 303, by the apostate emperor Julian. 
An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, com¬ 
pelled the workmen to abandon their design. 

From the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans to 
the present time, that city has remained, for the most 
part, in a state of ruin and desolation ; “ and has never 
been under the government of the Jews themselves, but 
oppressed and broken down by a succession of foreign 
masters — the Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, the 
Mamelukes, and last by the Turks, to whom it is still 
subject. It is not therefore only in the history of Jo¬ 
sephus, and in other antient writers, that w r e are to look 
for the accomplishment of our Lord’s predictions :— we 
see them verified at this moment before our eyes, in the 
desolated state of the once celebrated city and temple of 
Jerusalem, and in the present condition of the Jewish 
people, not collected together into any one country, 
into one political society, and under one form of go¬ 
vernment, but dispersed over every region of the globe, 
and every where treated with contumely and scorn.” 
(Bp. Porteus.) 
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Mount Tabor, as seen from the Plain of Esrlradon. 


Chapter If. 


PHYSICAL GKOOUAPHY OF THK HOLY LAND. 


The surface of the Holy Land being diversified with 
mountains and plains, its climate varies in different 
places; though in general it is more settled than in 
our more western countries. Generally speaking, the 
atmosphere is mild; the summers are commonly dry, 
and extremely hot: intensely hot days, however, are 
frequently succeeded by intensely cold nights; and it is 
to these sudden vicissitudes, and their consequent effects 
on the human frame, that Jacob refers, when he says 
that in the day the drought consumed him , and the frost 
by night. (Gen. xxxi. 40.) 

Six several seasons of the natural year are indicated 
in Gen. viii. 22. viz. seed-time and harvest , cold and heat , 
summer and muter ; and as agriculture constituted the 
principal employment of the Jews, we are informed by 
the rabbinical writers, that they adopted the same di- 
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vision of seasons, with reference to their rural work. 
These divisions also exist among the Arabs to this day. 

1. Seed-time comprised the latter half of the Jewish 
month Tisri, the whole of Marchesvan, and the former 
half of Kisleu or Chisleu, that is, from the beginning 
of October to the beginning of December. During this 
season the weather is various, very often misty, cloudy, 
with mizzling or pouring rain. 

2. Winter included the latter half of Chisleu, the 
whole of Tebeth, and the former part of Shebeth, that is, 
from the beginning of December to the beginning of 
February. In this season, snows rarely fall, except on 
the mountains, but they seldom continue a whole day; 
the ice is thin, and melts as soon as the sun ascends above 
the horizon. As the season advances, the north wind 
and the cold, especially on the lofty mountains, which 
are now covered with snow, is intensely severe, and 
sometimes even fatal: the cold is frequently so piercing, 
that persons born in our climate can scarcely endure it. 
The cold, however, varies in the degree of its severity, 
according t j the local situation of the country. 

3. The cold season comprises the latter half of 
Shebeth, the whole of Adar, and the former half of 
Nisan, from the beginning of February to the beginning 
of Apl'il. At the commencement of this season, the 
weather is cold, but it gradually becomes warm and even 
hot, particularly in the plain of Jericho. Thunder, 
lightning, and hail are frequent. Vegetable nature now 
revives ; the almond tree blossoms, and the gardens 
assume a delightful appearance. Barley is ripe at Jericho, 
though but little wheat is in the ear. 

4. The harvest includes the latter half of Nisan, the 
whole of Jyar (or Zif), and the former half of Sivan, that 
is, from the beginning of April to the beginning of June. 
In the plain of Je’icho the heat of the sun is excessive, 
though in other parts of Palestine the weather is most 
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delightful; and on the sea-coast the heat is tempered by 
morning and evening breezes from the sea. 

5. The summer comprehends the latter half of Sivan, 
the whole of Thammuz, and the former half of Ab, that 
is, from the beginning of June to the beginning of 
August. The heat of the weather increases, and the 
nights are so warm that the inhabitants sleep on their 
house-tops in the open air. 

6. The hot season includes the latter half of Ab, the 
whole of Elul, and the former half of Tisri, that is, from 
the beginning of August to the beginning of October. 
During the chief part of this season the heat is intense, 
though less so at Jerusalem than in the plain of Jericho : 
there is no cold, not even in the night, so that travellers 
pass whole nights in the open air without inconvenience. 
Lebanon is for the most part free from snow, except in 
the caverns and defiles where the sun cannot penetrate. 

During the hot season, it is not uncommon in the East 
Indies for persons to die suddenly, in consequence of the 
extreme heat of the solar rays (whence the necessity of 
being carried in a palanquin). This is now commonly 
termed a coup-de-soleil , or stroke of the sun. The son of 
the woman of Shunem appears to have died in con¬ 
sequence of a coup-de-soleil (2 Kings iv. 19, 20.); to 
which there is an allusion in Psalm exxi. 2. 

Rain falls but rarely, except in autumn and spring; but 
its absence is partly supplied by the very copious dews 
which fall during the night. The early or autumnal 
rains and the latter or spring rains are absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the support of vegetation, and were .conse¬ 
quently objects greatly desired by the Israelites and Jews. 
The early rains generally fall about the beginning of 
November, when they usually ploughed their lands and 
sowed their corn; and the latter rains fall sometimes 
towards the middle and sometimes towards the close 
of April; that is, a short time before they gathered 
in their harvest. These rains, however, were always 
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chilly (Ezra x. 9. and Song ii. 11.), and often preceded 
by whirlwinds (2 Kings iii. 16, 17*) that raised such quan¬ 
tities of sand as to darken the sky, or, in the words of 
the sacred historian, to make the heavens black ‘with clouds 
and mind. (J Kings xviii. 45.) In the figurative language 
of the Scripture, these whirlwinds are termed the com¬ 
mand and the word of God (Psalm cxlvii. 15. 18.); and 
as they arc sometimes fatal to travellers who are over¬ 
whelmed in the deserts, the rapidity of their advance is 
elegantly employed by Solomon to show the certainty as 
well as the suddenness of that destruction which will 
befall the impcnitently wicked. (Prov. i. 27.) The rains 
descend in Palestine with great violence ; and as whole 
villages in the cast are constructed only with palm- 
branches, mud, and tiles baked in the sun, (perhaps cor¬ 
responding to and explanatory of the untempered mortar 
noticed in Ezek. xiii. 11.) these rains not unfrequenlly 
dissolve the cement, such as it is, and the houses fall to 
the ground. To these effects our Lord probably alludes 
in Matt. vii. 25—27. Very small clouds are likewise 
the forerunitcrs of violent storms and hurricanes in the 
east as well as in the west: they rise like a mans hand , 
(1 Kings xviii. 44.) until the whole sky becomes black 
with rain, which descends in torrents. In our Lord’s 
time, this phenomenon seems to have become a certain 
prognostic of wet weather. See Luke xii. 54. 

In consequence of the paucity of showers in the east, 
Water is an article of great importance to the inha¬ 
bitants. Hence, in Lot’s estimation, it was a principal 
recommendation of the plain of Jordan that it w'as well 
watered even/ where (Gen. xiii. 10.): and the same ad¬ 
vantage continued in later ages to be enjoyed by the 
Israelites, whose country was intersected by numerous 
brooks and streams. 

Although Rivers' are frequently mentioned in the sa¬ 
cred writings, yet, strictly speaking, the onlyriverin the 
Holy Land is the Jordan, which is sometimes designated 
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in Scripture as the river without any addition; as also is 
the Nile (Gen. xli. 1. Exod. i. 22. ii. 5. iv. 9. vii. 18. and 
viii. 3. 9. 11.) and, occasionally, the Euphrates, (as in Jer. 
ii. 18.): in the passages here referred to, the tenour of 
the discourse must determine which is the river actually 
intended by the sacred writers. The name of river is 
also given to inconsiderable streams and rivulets, as to 
the Kishon (Judges iv. 7. and v. 21.) and the Arnon. 
(Deut. iii. 16.) 

The principal river which waters Palestine is the 
Jordan or Yar-Dan , i. e. the river of Dan, so called 
because it takes its rise in the vicinity of the little city 
of Dan. Its true source is in the lake Phiala near 
Caesarea Philippi, at the foot of Antilibanus, or the 
eastern ridge of mount Lebanon, whence it passes under 
ground, and, emerging to the light from a cave in the 
vicinity of Paneas, it Hows due south through the centre 
of the country, intersecting the lake Mcrom and the sea 
or lake of Galilee, and (it is said) without mingling with 
its waters; and it loses itself in the lake Asphaltites or 
the Dead Sea, into which it rolls a considerable volume 
of deep water, and so rapid as to prevent a strong, active, 
and expert swimmer from swimming across it. The 
course of the Jordan is about one hundred miles; its 
breadth and depth are various. All travellers concur in 
stating that its waters are turbid, from the rapidity with 
which they flow. 

Antiently, the Jordan overflowed its banks about the 
time of barley-harvest (Josh. iii. 15. iv. 18. 1 Chron. xii. 
15. Jer. xlix. 19.), or the feast of the passover; when, 
the snows being dissolved on the mountains, the torrents 
discharged themselves into its channel with great impe¬ 
tuosity. Its banks are covered with various kinds of 
bushes and shrubs, which afford an asylum for wild 
animals now, as they did in the time of Jeremiah, who 
alludes to them. (Jer. xlix. 19.) 

The other remarkable streams or rivulets of Palestine 
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arc the following: viz. 1. The Arnan, which descends from 
the mountain of the same name, and discharges itself into 
the Dead Sea:— 2. The Sihor (the Ilelus of antient geo¬ 
graphers, at present called the Kardanah,) has its source 
about four miles to the east of the heads of the river 
Kislion. It waters the plains of Acre and Esdraelon, and 
falls into the sea at the gulph of Keilali: — 3. The brook 
Jabbok takes its rise in the same mountains, and falls into 
the river Jordan : — 4. The Kanuh , or brook of reeds, 
springs from the mountains of Judah, but only flows dur¬ 
ing the winter: it falls into the Mediterranean Sea near 
Caesarea: —5. The brook Bcsor (1 Sam. xxx. 9.) falls into 
the same sea between Ga/a and Rhinocorura: — 6. The 
Kish on issues from the mountains of Carmel, at the 
foot of which it forms two streams; one flows"eastward 
into the sea of Galilee, and the other, taking a westerly 
course through the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, dis¬ 
charges itself into the Mediterranean Sea. This is the 
stream noticed in 1 Kings xviii. 40.:—7* Kedron, Kidron , 
or Cedron , as it is variously termed (2 Sam. xv. 23. 
1 Kings xv. 13. 2 Kings xxiii. 6. 12. 2Chron. xxix. 16. 
Jer. xxxi. 40. John xviii. 1.), runs in the valley of Jcho- 
shaphat, eastward of Jerusalem, between that city and the 
mount of Olives : except during the winter, or after heavy 
rains, its channel is generally dry; but when swollen by 
torrents, it flows with great impetuosity. 

Of the Lakes mentioned in the Scriptures, three are 
particularly worthy of notice; that of Gennesareth 
and the lake of Sodom are termed seas agreeably to 
the Hebrew phraseology, which gives the name of sea 
to any large body of water. 

1. The Sea of Galilee, through which the Jordan 
flows, was antiently called the Sea of Chinncreth (Numb, 
xxxiv. 11.) or Cinneroth (Josh. xii. 3.) from its vicinity to 
the town of that name; afterwards Gcnesar (1 Mac.xi. 67.), 
and in the time of Jesus Christ Genesareth or Genneza- 
reth (Luke v. 1.) from the neighbouring land of the same 
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name (Matt. xiv. 34. Mark xv. 53.); and also the sea of 
Tiberias (John vi. 1. xxi. 1.), from the contiguous city of 
Tiberias. The waters of this lake are very sweet, and 
abound with fish: this circumstance marks the propriety 
of our Lord’s parable of the net cast into the sea (Matt, 
xiii. 47—49.), near the shore. Pliny states this lake to be 
sixteen miles in length by six miles in breadth. Dr. D. E. 
Clarke, by whom it was visited nearly thirty years 
since, describes it as longer and finer than our Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland lakes, although it yields in 
majesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomond in 
Scotland: like our Windermer the lake of Gcnnezarcth 
is often greatly agitated by winds. (Matt. viii. 23—27*) 

The Waters of Merom, mentioned in Josh. xi. 5. 7., 
are generally supposed to be the lake, afterwards called 
Samoehonitis, which lies between the head of the river 
Jordan and the Sea of Tiberias. According -to Josephus, 
it is thirty furlongs broad, and sixty furlongs in length ; 
sv'd its marshes extend to the place called Daphne, where 
the Jordan issues from it. 

3. The Lake or Sea of Sodom, or the Dead Sea, is 
about 72 English miles in length, and nearly 19 in breadth, 
It was antiently called in the Scriptures the Sea <rf the 
Plain (Deut. iii. 17. iv.49.), being situated in a valley with 
a plain lying to the south of it; the Salt Sea (Deut. iii. 17. 
Josh. xv. 5.), from the extremely saline, bitter, and nau¬ 
seous taste of its waters ; the Salt Sea eastward (Numb, 
xxxiv. 3.) and the East Sea. (Ezek. xlvii. 18. Joel ii. 20.) 
By Josephus and other writers it is called the lake As - 
phaltites , from the abundance of bitumen found in it; and 
also the Dead Sea t from antient traditions, erroneously 
though generally received, that no living creature can 
exist in its stagnant and sulphureous waters. Here for¬ 
merly stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which, 
with two other cities of the plain, were consumed by fire 
from heaven: to this destruction there are numerous 
* allusions in the Scriptures. 
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Besides the preceding rivers and lakes, the Scriptures 
mention several Fountains and Wells : of these the most 
remarkable are the fountain or pool of Siloam and Jacob’s 
Well. 

Siloam was a fountain under the walls of Jerusalem, 
east, between the city and the brook Kcdron: it is sup¬ 
posed to be the same as the fountain En-Rogel, or the 
Fuller’s Fountain. (Josh. xv. 7. and xviii. 16. 2 Sam. 
xvii. 17. and 1 Kings i. 9.) “The spring issues from a 
rock, and runs in a silent stream, according to the testi¬ 
mony of Jeremiah.” 

Jacob's Well or fountain is situated at a small distance 
from Sichem or Shechem, also called Sychar, and at pre¬ 
sent Napolose: it was the residence of Jacob before his 
sons slew the Shcchemites. It has been visited by pil¬ 
grims of all ages, but especially by Christians, to whom it 
has become an object of veneration from the memorable 
discourse of our Saviour with the woman of Samaria. 
(John iv. 5—30.) 

In our own time it is the custom for the oriental 
women, particularly those who are unmarried, to fetch 
water from the wells, in the mornings and evenings; at 
which times they go forth adorned with their trinkets. 
This will account for Rebecca’s fetching water (Gen. 
xxiv. 15.), and will farther prove that there was no im¬ 
propriety in Abraham’s servant presenting her with more 
valuable jewels than those she had before on her hands. 
(Gen. xxiv. 22—.47.) 

Palestine is a mountainous country, especially that part 
of it which is situated between the Mediterranean or 
Great Sea and the river Jordan. The principal Moun¬ 
tains not already mentioned, are those of Lebanon, 
Carmel, Tabor, the mountains of Israel and of Gilead. 

1. Lebanon, by the Greeks and Latins termed Libanus, 
is a long chain of limestone mountains, extending from 
the neighbourhood of Sidon on the west to the vicinity 
of Damascus eastward, and forming the extreme northern 
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boundary of the Holy Land. It is divided into two prin¬ 
cipal ridges or ranges parallel to each other, the most 
westerly of which is known by the name of Libanus, and 
the opposite or eastern ridge by the appellation of Anti- 
Libanus. These mountains may be seen from a very 
considerable distance; and it rarely happens that some 
part or other of them is not covered with snow through¬ 
out the year. They are by no means barren, but arc al¬ 
most all well cultivated and well peopled : their summits 
are, in many parts, level, and form extensive plains, in 
which are sown corn and all kinds of pulse. They are 
watered by numerous springs, rivulets, and streams of 
excellent water, which diffuse on all sides freshness and. 
fertility, even in the most elevated regions. To these 
Solomon has a beautiful allusion. (Song iv. 15.) Leba¬ 
non was anticntly celebrated for its stately cedars, which 
are now Jess numerous than in former times : they grow 
among the snow near the highest part of the mountain, 
and are remarkable, as well for their age and size, as 
for the frequent allusions made to them in the Scriptures. 
(Sec 1 Kings iv. 33. Psal. lxxx. 10. and xcii. 12, &c. &c.) 

Anti-Libanus or Anti-Lebanon is the more lofty ridge 
of* the two, and its summit is clad with almost perpetual 
snow, which was carried to the neighbouring towns for 
the purpose of cooling liquors (Prov.xxv. 13. and per¬ 
haps Jer. xviii. 14.); a practice which has obtained in the 
east to the present day. 

2. Mount Caiimel is a range of hills, about 1500 feet 
in height, and extending six or eight miles nearly north 
and south. It is situated about ten miles to the south of 
Acre or Ptolemais, on the shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its summits abound with oaks and other trees; 
and, among brambles, wild vines and olive trees are still 
to be found. On the side next the sea is sC cave, to which 
some commentators have supposed that the prophet 
Elijah desired Ahab to bring Baal’s prophets, when celes¬ 
tial fire descended on his sacrifice. (1 Kings xviii. 19—• 
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40.) — There was. another mount Carmel, with a city of 
the same name, situated in the tribe of Jadah, and men¬ 
tioned in Joshua xv. 55. 1 Sam.xxv. 2. and 2 Sam. iii. S. 

3. Tabor or Thabor is a mountain of a conical form, 
entirely detached from any neighbouring mountain, and 
stands on one side of the great plain of Esdraclon: it 
is entirely covered with green oaks, and other trees, 
shrubs, and odoriferous plants. The prospects from this 
mountain are singularly delightful and extensive; and 
on its eastern side there is a small height, which by an- 
tient tradition is supposed to have been the scene of our 
Lord’s transfiguration. (Matt.xvii. 1—8. Markix. 2—9.) 

4. The Mountains of Israel, also called the moun¬ 
tains of Ephraim, were situated in the very centre of the 
Holy Land, and opposite to the Mountains of Judah. 
The soil of both is fertile, excepting those ridges of the 
mountains of Israel which look towards the region of the 
Jordan, and which are both rugged and difficult of ascent, 
and also with the exception of the chain extending frqjn 
the mount of Olives near Jerusalem to the plain of 
Jericho, which has always afforded lurking-places t& 
robbers. (Luke x. 30.) The most elevated summit of 
this ridge, which appears to be the same that was an- 
tiently called the rock of Rimmon (Judg. xx. 45.47.), is at 
present known by the name of Quarantania , and is sup¬ 
posed to have been the scene of our Saviour's temptation. 

(Matt. iv. 8.) It is described by Maundrel as situated in 
a mountainous desert, and as being a most miserably dry 
and barren place, consisting of high rocky mountains, 
torn and disordered as if the earth had here suffered some 
great convulsion. The Mountains of Ebal (sometimes 
written Gebal) and Gerizim (Deut. xi. 29. xxvii. 4.12. 
Josh. viii. 30—35.) are situate, the former to the north, 
and the latter to the south of Sichem or Napolose, whose 
streets run parallel tr the latter mountain, which over¬ 
looks the town. In the mountains of Judah there are 
numerous caves, some of a considerable size: the most 
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remarkable of these is the cave of Adullam, mentioned 
in 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2. 

5. The Mountains of Gilead are situated beyond 
the Jordan, and extend from Hermon southward to 
Arabia Petraea. The northern part of them, known by 
the name of Bashan, was celebrated for its stately oaks, 
and numerous herds of cattle pastured there, to which 
there are many allusions in the Scriptures. (See, among 
other passages, Deut. xxxii. 14. Psal. xxii. 12. and Ixviii. 
15. Isa. ii. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 18. Amos iv. 1.) The 
middle part, in a stricter sense, was termed Gilead; and in 
the southern part, beyond Jordan, where the Mountains 
of Abarim, the northern limits of the territory of Moab, 
which are conjectured to have derived their name from 
the passes between the hills of which they were formed. 
The most eminent among these arc Pisgah and Nebo, 
which form a continued chain, and command a view of 
the whole land of Canaan. (Deut. iii. 27- xxxii. 48—50. 
xxxn. 1. 2, 3.) From Mount Nebo, Moses surveyed the 
promised land, before he was gathered to his people. 
(Numb, xxvii. 12, 13.) The Hebrews frequently give 
the epithet of everlasting to their mountains, because they 
areas old as the earth itself. See, among other instances, 
Gen. xlix. 26. and Deut.xxxiii. 15. 

The mountains of Palestine were antiently places of 
refuge to the inhabitants when defeated in war (Gen. xiv. 
10.); and modern travellers assure us that they arc still 
resorted to for the purpose of shelter. The rocky sum¬ 
mits found on many of them appear to have been not Qn- 
frequently employed as altars on which sacrifices were 
offered to Jehovah (Judg. vi. 19—21. and xiii. 15—20 ); 
although they were afterwards converted into places lor 
idol worship, for which the prophets Isaiah (lvii. 7*) and 
Ezekiel (xviii. 6.) severely reprove their degenerate 
countrymen. And as many of the mountains of Palestine 
were situated in desert places, the shadow they project 
has furnished the prophet Isaiah with a pleasing image of 
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the security that shall be enjoyed under the kingdom of 
Messiah, (xxxii. 2.) 

Numerous Values are mentioned in Scripture: the 
three most memorable of these are, 

1. The Vale of Sidoim, in which Abraham discom¬ 
fited Chcdorlaomer, and his confederate emirs or kings. 
(Gen. xiv. 2—10.) 

2. The Valley of El ah, which lies about three miles 
from Bethlehem on the road to Jaffa : it is celebrated as 
the spot where David defeated and slew Goliath. (I Sam. 
xvii.) “ Nothing has ever occurred to alter the appear¬ 
ance of the country. The very brook whence David 
chose him Jive smooth stones has been noticed by many a 
thirsty pilgrim journeying from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; all of 
whom must pass it in their way.” 

The narrow Valley of Hinnom lies at the foot of 
Mount Sion, and is memorable for the inhuman and bar¬ 
barous, as well as idolatrous worship, here paid to Mo¬ 
loch ; to which idol parents sacrificed their smiling off¬ 
spring by making them pass through the fire. (2 Kings 
xxiii. 10. 2 Citron, xxviii. 3.) To drown the lamentable 
shrieks of the children thus immolated, musical instru¬ 
ments (in Hebrew termed Tuph) were played ; whence 
the spot, where the victims were burnt, was called Topliet. 
From the same circumstance Gc-Hinnom (which in 
Hebrew denotes the Valley of Hinnom , and from which 
the Greek word TesW, Gehenna , is derived,) is sometimes 
used to denote hell or hell-fire. 

The country of Judaea, being mountainous and rocky, 
is full of Caverns; to which the inhabitants were accus- 

ft 

tomed to flee for shelter from the incursions of their 
enemies. (Judg. vi. 2. 1 Sam. xiii. 6. xiv. 11.) Some of 
these caves were very capacious: that of Engedi was so 
large, that David and six hundred men concealed them¬ 
selves in its sides; and Saul entered the mouth of the 
cave without perceiving *hat any one was there. 

Numerous fertile and level tracts are mentioned in the 
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sacred volume, under the title of Plains. Three of these 
are particularly worthy of notice, viz. 

1. The Plain of tiie Mediterranean Sea, which 
reached from the river of Egypt to Mount Carmel. 

The tract between Gaza and Joppa was simply called 
the Plain : in this stood the five principal cities of the 
Philistine satrapies, Ascalon, Gath, Gaza, Ekron or Ac- 
caron, and Azotus or Ashdod. 

2. The Plain of Jezreel or of Esdraelon, also called the 
Great Plain (thc^Armageddon of the Apocalypse): it 
extends from Mount Carmel and the Mediterranean to the 
place where the Jordan issues from the Sea of Tiberias, 
through the middle of the Holy Land. This plain is in¬ 
closed on all sides by mountains, and is cultivated. 

3. The Region round about Jordan, (Matt. iii. 5.) 
comprised the level country on both sides of that river, 
from the lake of Gennesareth to the Dead Sea. Of this 
district the Plain of Jericho , celebrated for its fertility, 
and the intense heat that prevails there during the hot 
season, forms a part; as also do the Valley of Salt, near 
the Salt or Dead Sea (where David defeated the Syrians 
(1 Chron. xviii. 3 — 8.) and Amazia-h*discomfiied the 
Edomites), and the Plains of Moah, where the Israelites 
.encamped, and which are also called Shittim in Numb, 
xxv. I. Josh. ii. 1. and iii. 1., the Plains of Shittim , in 
Numb, xxxiii. 49. (marginal rendering), and the Valley of 
Shittim y in Joel iii. 18. 

Frequent mention is made in the Scriptures of Wil¬ 
dernesses or Deserts, by wjiich we usually though 
erroneously understand desolate places, equally void of 
cities and inhabitants: for the Hebrews gave the name of 
desert or wilderness to all places that were not cultivated, 
but which were chiefly appropriated to the feeding of 
cattle, and in many of them trees and shrubs grew wild. 
Some of them 'are mountainous ancl well watered, while 
others are sterile sandy plains, either destitute of water, 
or affording a very scanty supply from the few springs 
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that arc occasionally to be found in them ; yet even these 
afford a grateful though meagre pasturage to camels, 
goats, and sheep. In this latter description of deserts it 
is, that the weary traveller is mocked by the distant 
appearance of white vapours, which arc not unlike those 
white mists we often see hovering over the surface of a 
river in a summer evening, after a hot day. When beheld 
at a distance, they resemble an expanded lake; but, 
upon a nearer approach, the thirsty traveller perceives 
the deception. To this phenomenon the prophet Isaiah 
alludes (xxxv. 7.); where, predicting the blessings of the 
Redeemer's kingdom, he says, The glowing sand shall 
become a pool, and ihc thirsty soil bubbling springs. 

The Deserts of the Hebrews frequently derived their 
appellations from the places to which they were conti¬ 
guous. The most celebrated is the Great Desert, called 
the Wilderness or Desert of Judah (Psal. lxiii. title). 
The desert of Judaea, in which John the Baptist abode till 
the day of his showing unto Israel (Luke i. 80.), and where 
he first taught his countrymen (Matt. iii. 1. Mark i. 4. 
John x. 39.), Avas a mountainous, wooded, and thinly in¬ 
habited tract of lountry, but abounding in pastures; it 
was situated adjacent to the Dead Sea, and the river 
Jordan. In the time of Joshua it had six cities, Avith, 
their villages. (Josh. xv. 61, 62.) 

This country also produced some Woods or Forests 
mentioned in holy writ, such as those of Ilareth in the 
tribe of Judah, to which David withdrew from Saul 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5.); of Ephraim , where Absalom received 
the due reward of his unnatural rebellion (2 Sam. xviii. 
6—9.); that of Lebanon , where Solomon erected a sump¬ 
tuous palace (1 Kings vii. 2.); the forest of Bethel, sup¬ 
posed to have stood near the city of that name (2 Kings 
ii. 21-.); and the Forest of Oaks on the hills of Bashan. 
(Zech. xi. 2.) * 

The Fertility of the soil of the Holy Land, so often 
mentioned in the sacred writings, (and especially in 
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Dcut. viii. 7—9. xi. 10—12. Gen. xxvi. 12. and Matt, 
xiii. 8.) is confirmed by the united testimonies of antient 
writers, as well as by all modern travellers. We are as¬ 
sured that, under a wise and beneficent government, the 
produce of the Holy Land would exceed all calculation. 
Its perennial harvest; the salubrity of its air ; its limpid 
springs; its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains; its hills 
and vales;—all these, added to the serenity of its climate, 
prove this land to be indeed “ a field which the Lord 
hath blessed,” (Gen. xxvii". 28.): “ God hath given it of 
the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine." 

Such being the state of the Holy Land, at least of that 
part of it which is properly cultivated, we can readily ac¬ 
count for the vast population it antiently supported. Its 
present forlorn condition is satisfactorily explained by 
the depredations and vicissitudes to which it has been 
exposed in every age ; and so far is this from contradict¬ 
ing *hc assertions of the sacred writings, that it confirms 
their authority; for, in the event of the Israelites proving 
unfaithful to their covenant-engagements with Jehovah, 
all these judgments were predicted and denounced 
against them (Lev. xxvi. 32. Deut. xxix. 22. vtseq.); and 
the exact accomplishment of these prophecies alFords a 
permanent comment on the declaration of the royal 
psalmist, that God “ turneth a fruitful land into bar* 
renness for the wickedness of them that dwell therein.” 
(Psal. evii. 34.) 
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BOOK II.— POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE JEWS. 


Chapter I. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT FROM THE PATRIARCHAL T1MF-. 

TO THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 

r|1 

I. L iie earliest Form of Govf.rnment of which we 
read in Scripture was the Patriarchal ; or that exer¬ 
cised by the heads of families over their households, 
without being responsible to any superior power. Such 
was that exercised by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
patriarchal power was a sovereign dominion, so that 
parents may be considered as the first kings, and child¬ 
ren the first subjects: they had the power of life and 
death, of disinheriting their children, or of dismissing 
them from the paternal home without assigning any 
reason. 

II. On the departure of the Israelites from the land 
of their oppressors, under the guidance of Moses, Je¬ 
hovah was pleased to institute a new form of government, 
which has been rightly termed a Theocracy ; the su¬ 
preme legislative power being exclusively vested in God 
or his oracle, who alone could enact or repeal laws. 
Hence the judges and afterwards the kings were merely 
temporal viceroys, or the first magistrates in the state: 
their office was, to command the army in war, to sum¬ 
mon and preside in the senate or council of princes and 
elders, and in the general assembly of the congregation 
of Israel, and to propose public matters to the deliber¬ 
ation of the former, and to the ratification of the latter. 
During the life of Moses, the chief magistracy was lodged 
in him ; but, his strength being inadequate to determine 
all matters of controversy between so numerous tt na- 
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tion, a council of seventy princes or ciders was insti¬ 
tuted at his request, to assist him with their advice, and 
to lighten the burden of government. (Exod. xviii. 
13—26.) 

til. On the death of Moses, the command of the 
children of Israel was confided to Joshua, who had 
been his minister (Exod. xxiv. 13. Josh. i. 1.); and 
under whom the land of Canaan was subdued, and 
divided agreeably to the divine injunctions: but, his 
office ceasing with his life, the government of Israel was 
committed to certain supreme magistrates termed Judges. 
Their dignity was for life; but their office was not here¬ 
ditary, neither was their succession constant. Their au¬ 
thority was not inferior to that of kings: it extended to 
peace and war. They decided causes without appeal; 
but they had no power to enact new laws, or to impose 
new burdens upon the people. They were protectors 
of the laws, defenders of religion, and avengers of crimes, 
particularly of idolatry, which was high treason against 
Jehovah their Sovereign. 

IV. At length, the Israelites, weary of having God for 
their sovereign, desired a king to be set over them. 
(1 Sam. viii. 5.) Such a change in their government was 
foreseen by Moses, who accordingly prescribed certain 
laws for the direction of their future sovereigns, which 
are related in Deut. xvii. 14-—20. 

Though the authority of the kings was in some respects 
limited by stipulation, yet they exercised very ample 
powers. They had the right of making peace or war, 
and of life and death; and they administered justice either 
in person or by their judges. And though they exer¬ 
cised great power in reforming ecclesiastical abuses, yet 
this power was enjoyed by them not as absolute sove¬ 
reigns in their own right. They were merely the vice¬ 
roys of Jehovah, who was the sole legislator of Israel j 
and, therefore, as the kings could neither enact a new 
law nor repeal an old one, the government continued to 
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be a theocracy , as well under their permanent admini¬ 
stration, as we have seen that it was under the occasional 
administration of the judges. They were inaugurated to 
their high office with great pomp, and were arrayed in 
royal apparel* with a crown and sceptre. The maje^y 
of royalty was studiously maintained. It was accounted 
the highest possible honour to be admitted into the royal 
presence, and above all to sit down in his presence. 
The knowledge of this circumstance illustrates several 
passages of Scripture, particularly Luke i, 19. Matt, 
v. 8. xviii. 10. xx. 20—23. After the establishment of 
royalty among the Jews, it appears to have been a maxim 
in their law, that the kings person tons inviolable , even 
though he might be tyrannical and unjust (1 Sam. xxiv. 
5—8.); a maxim which is necessary not only to the se¬ 
curity of the king, but also to the welfare of the subject. 
On this principle, the Amalekitc, who told David the 
improbable and untrue story of his having put the mor¬ 
tally wounded Saul to death, that he might not fall into 
the hands of the Philistines, was, merely on this his own 
statement, ordered by David to be instantly despatched, 
because he had laid his hands on the Lord's Anointed. 
(2 Sam. i. 14.) 

The eastern monarchs were never approached but 
with presents of some kind or other, according to the 
ability of the individuals, who accompanied them with ex¬ 
pressions of the profoundest reverence, prostrating them¬ 
selves to the ground ; and the same practice continues to 
this day. Thus Jacob instructed his sons to carry a pre¬ 
sent to Joseph, when they went to buy food of him as 
governor of Egypt. (Gen. xliii. 11.26.) In like manner 
the magi, who came from the east to adore Jesus Christ, 
as king of the Jews, brought him presents of gold, frank¬ 
incense, and myrrh. (Matt.ii.il.) Allusions to this 
practice occur in Gen. xxxii. 13. 1 Kings x. 2. 10. 2 5* 

2 Kings v. 5.; see also 1 Sam. ix. 7. and 2 Kings viii. 8. 
The prostrations were made, with every demonstration 
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of reverence, to the ground. See an instance in 1 Saui. 
xxiv. 8. 

Further, whenever the oriental sovereigns go abroad, 
they are uniformly attended by a numerous and splendid 
retinue : the Hebrew kings and their sons either rode on 
asses or mules (2 Sam. xiii. 29. 2 Kings i. 33. 38.) or in 
chariots, (1 Kings i. 5. 2 Kings ix. 21. x. 15.) preceded 
or accompanied by their royal guards, (who in 2 Sam.viii. 
18. and xv. 18., are termed Cherethites and Pclethitcs ;) 
as the oriental sovereigns are to this day. And whenever 
the Asiatic monarchs entered upon an expedition, or 
took a journey through desert and untravelled countries, 
they sent harbingers before them to prepare all things for 
their passage, and pioneers to open the passes, level the 
wayr, and remove all impediments. To this practice 

there are allusions in Isa. xl. 3. and Matt. iii. 3. 

* 

The revenues of the kings arose from various sources: 
viz 1. Voluntary offerings , which were made to them 
conformably to the oriental custom (1 Sam. x. 27. xvi. 
20.);— 2. The Produce of the Royal Flocks (1 Sam. xxi. 
7. 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28, 29 ), and also of 
the royal demesnes over which certain officers were ap¬ 
pointed;— 3. The Tenth Part of all the produce of the 
fields and vineyards, the collection and management 
of which seem to have been confided to the officers men¬ 
tioned in 1 Kings iv. 7. and 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. It is also 
probaLle from 1 Kings x. 11. that the Israelites likewise 
paid a tax in money; — 4*. A portion of the spoil of con¬ 
quered nations (2 Sam. viii.), upon whom tributes or 
imposts were also laid (1 Kings iv. 21. Fsal. lxxii. 10. 
compared with 1 Chron. xxvii. 25—31.);—and, lastly, 
5. The Customs paid to Solomon by the foreign mer¬ 
chants who passed through his dominions (1 Kings x. 
15.), afforded a considerable revenue to that monarch; 
who, as the Mosaic laws did not encourage foreign com¬ 
merce, carried on a very extensive and lucrative trade 
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(I Kings x. 22J, particularly in Egyptian horses and the 
byssus or fine linen of Egypt. (1 Kings x.28, 29.) 

Besides the kings there were some inferior magistrates, 
who, though their origin may be traced to the time of 
Moses, continued to retain some authority after the 
establishment of the monarchy. Of this description were, 
1. the Heads or Princes of Tribes, who appear to have 
watched over the interest of each tribe; they were twelve 
in number; and, 2. The Heads of Families , who arc 
sometimes called Heads of Houses of Fathers , and some¬ 
times simply heads. These are likewise the same per¬ 
sons who in Josh, xxiii. 2. and xxiv. 1. arc called Elders • 
(Compare also Deut. xix. 12. and xxi. 1—9.) It does 
not appear in what manner these heads or ciders of 
families were chosen, when any of them died. The 
princes of tribes do not seem to have ceased with 
the commencement, at least, of the monarchy: from 
1 Chron. xvii. 16—22. it is evident that they subsisted 
in the time of David; and they must have proved a very 
considerable restraint upon the power of the king. 

V. The Promulgation of the Laws was variously made 
at different times. Those of Moses, as well as the com¬ 
mands or temporary edicts of Joshua, were announced to 
the people by the Shoterim , who in our authorised En¬ 
glish version are termed officers. Afterwards, when the 
regal government was established, the edicts and laws 
of the kings were publicly proclaimed by criers. (Jer. 
xxxiv. 8, 9. Jonah iii. 5—7.) But in the distant pro¬ 
vinces, towns, and cities, they were made known by 
messengers or couriers, specially sent for that purpose 
(1 Sam. xi. 7.), who were afterwards termed posts. (Esth. 
viii. 10. 14. Jer. li. 31.) These proclamations were made 
at the gates of the cities, and in Jerusalem at the gate of 
the temple, where there was always a great concourseof 
people. On this account it was that the prophets fre¬ 
quently delivered their predictions in the temple (and also 
in the streets and at the gates) of Jerusalem, as being the 
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edicts of Jehovah, the supreme King of Israel. (Jcr. vii. 
2, 3. xi. 6. xvii. 19, 20. xxxvi. 10.) 

VI. The kingdom which had been founded by Saul, 
and carried to its highest pitch of grandeur and power 
by David and Solomon, subsisted entire for the space of 
120 years ; until Ilehoboam, the son and successor of So¬ 
lomon, refused to mitigate the burthens of his subjects, 
when a division of the twelve tribes took place ; ten of 
which adhering to Jeroboam formed the kingdom of 
Israel, while the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, continuing 
faithful in their allegiance to Kehoboam, constituted the 
kingdom of Judah. 

The Kingdom of Ishael subsisted under various 
sovereigns during a period of 261 or 271 years, accord¬ 
ing to some chronologers; its metropolis Samaria being 
captured by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, b. c. 717 or 
719, after a siege of three years. Of the Israelites, whose 
numbers had been reduced by immense and repeated 
slaughters, some of the lower sort were suffered to re¬ 
main in their native country ; but the nobles and all the 
more opulent persons w r ere carried into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates. 

The Kingdom of Judah continued 388, or according 
to some chronologers, 404 years; Jerusalem its capital 
being taken, the temple burnt, and its sovereign Zede- 
kiah being carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar; the rest of his subjects (with the exception of 
the poorer classes who were left in Judaea) were likewise 
carried into captivity beyond the Euphrates, where they 
and their posterity remained seventy years, agreeably to 
the divine predictions. This kingdom subsisted one 
hundred and thirty-three years after the subversion of the 
Israelitisli monarchy; and for this longer duration various 
reasons may be adduced. 

1. The geographico-political situation of Judah ivas 
morefavourable than that of Israel . In extent and fer¬ 
tility of soil as well as in population, the latter far sur- 
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passed the former: but Judah was far more advan¬ 
tageously situated for commerce, and possessed greater 
facilities of defence from hostile attacks, particularly in 
the naturally strong situation of Jerusalem. 

2. The people were more united in the kingdom of Judah, 
than in that of Israel , in consequence of the religious 
worship which was solemnised in Jerusalem, and the re¬ 
sidence in Judah of all the devout, pious, and learned of 
the nation; who, with the priests and Levites, were ex¬ 
pelled from Israel by the internal discords which arose 
from the very commencement of this kingdom under Je¬ 
roboam I., as also by the greater prevalence of idolatry 
therein. 

3. The succession to the throne of Judah was more regu¬ 
ar , and the character of its sovereigns was more exemplary , 
than in the kingdom of Israel; for even the more wicked 
of the Jewish princes were compelled to pay some 
respect at least to the externals of religion, from motives 
of state policy. 

4. Lastly, and principally, pure and undefled religion 
was most 'carefully preserved and cultivated in the kingdom 
of Judah , while the vilest idolatry was practised in the 
kingdom of Israel In short, the histories of the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel furnish a perpetual illus¬ 
tration of the truth of Solomon’s declaration, that 
righteousness exalteth a nation , but sin is a reproach to 
any people* (Prov. xiv. 34.) 


Chapter II. 

POLITICAL STATE OP THE JEWS, FROM THEIR RETURN FROM THE BABY¬ 
LONISH CAPTIVITY, TO THE SUBVERSION OF THEIR CIVIL AND ECCLE¬ 
SIASTICAL POLITY. 


I. Political State of the Jews under the Maccabees 
and the Sovereigns of the Herodian Family. 
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1. After the return of the Jews from Babylon, they 

obeyed the High Priests, from whom the supreme au¬ 
thority subsequently passed into the hands of the Mac- 
cabean Princes. Mattathias was the first of these 
princes; and was succeeded by his three valiant sons, 
Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, the last of whom was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, John Hyrcanus. The name Macca¬ 
bees is supposed to have been derived from the four let¬ 
ters M. C. B. I., wheh are the initial letters of the He¬ 
brew words Mi Chamoka Baelim Jehovah , that is, tvho 
among the gods is like unto thee , O Jehovah ? (Exod. xv. 
11.) which letters were displayed on their standards. 
This illustrious house, whose princes united the regal 
and pontifical dignity in their own persons, administered 
the affairs of the Jews during a period of one hundred 
and twenty-six years; until, disputes arising between 
Hyrcanus 11. and his brother Aristobulus, the latter was 
defeated by the Romans under Pompey, who captured 
Jerusalem, and reduced Judma to a tributary province of 
the republic, (b.c. 59.) « 

2. Though Pompey continued Hyrcanus in the high- 
priesthood, he bestowed the government of Judaea on 
Antipater, an Idumaean by birth, who was a Jewish pro¬ 
selyte, and the father of Herod surnamed the Great, who 
was subsequently king of the Jews. Antipater divided 
Judaea between his two sons Pliasael and Herod, giving 
to the former the government of Jerusalem, and to 
the latter the province of Galilee; which being at 
that time greatly infested with robbers, Herod signal¬ 
ised his courage by dispersing them, and shortly after 
attacked Antigonus, the competitor of Hyrcanus in the 
priesthood, who was supported by the Tyrians. In the 
mean time, the Parthians having invaded Judaea, and 
carried into captivity Hyrcanus the high priest and 
Phasael the brother of Herod; the latter fled to Rome, 
where Mark Antony, with the consent of the senate, con¬ 
ferred on him the title of king of Judaea. . By the aid of 
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the Roman arms, Herod, a sanguinary and crafty prince, 
kept possession of his dignity ; and, after three years of 
intestine war with the partisans of Antigonus, he was 
confirmed in his kingdom by Augustus. 

Herod, misnamed the Great, by his wiJl divided his 
dominions among his three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Herod Philip. 

3. To Archelaus lie assigned Judaea, Samaria, and 
Idumaea, with the regal dignity, subject to the appro¬ 
bation of Augustus, who ratified his will as it respected 
the territorial division, but conferred on Archelaus the 
title of Ethnnrch or chief of the nation, with a promise 
of the regal dignity, if he should prove himself worthy 
of it. His subsequent reign was turbulent; and, after 
repeated complaints against his tyranny and mal-admini- 
stration, he was deposed and banished by Augustus, and 
his territories were annexed to the Roman province of 
Syria. 

4. Herod Antipas (or Antipater), another of Herod's 
sons, received from his father the district of Galilee and 
Peraea, with the title of Tctrarch. He is described by 
Josephus as a crafty and incestuous prince, with which 
character the narrative of the evangelists coincide; for, 
having deserted his wife, the daughter of Aretas king of 
Arabia, he forcibly took away and married Herodias the 
wife of his brother Herod Philip, a proud and cruel 
woman, to gratify whom he caused John the Baptist to 
be beheaded (Matt. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. Luke iii. 19.), who 
had provoked her vengeance by his faithful reproof of 
their incestuous nuptials. Some years afterwards, Herod 
aspiring to the regal dignity in Judaea, was banished 
together with his wife, first to Lyons in Gaul, and thence 
into Spain. 

5. Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and 
Batanaea, is mentioned but once in the New r Testament 
(Luke iii. 1.): on his decease without issue, after a reign 
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of thirty-seven years, his territories were annexed to the 
province of Syria. 

6. Agrippa, or Herod Agrippa I., was the son of 
Aristobulus, and grandson of Herod the Great, and sus¬ 
tained various reverses of fortune previously to his at¬ 
taining the royal dignity. He governed his dominions 
much to the satisfaction of his subjects (for whose grati¬ 
fication he put to death the apostle James, and meditated 
that of Saint Peter, who was miraculously delivered 
(Acts xii. 2—17.); but being inflated with pride on ac¬ 
count of his increasing power and grandeur, he was 
struck with a noisome and painful disease, of which he 
died at Ca?sarea in the manner related by St. Luke. 
(Acts xii. 21—23.) 

7. Herod Agrippa II., or junior, was the son of the 
preceding Herod Agrippa : being only seventeen years 
of age at the time of his father’s death, he was judged to 
be unequal to the task of governing the whole of his 
dominions. These were again placed under the direction 
of a Roman procurator or governor, and Agrippa was 
first king of Chalcis, and afterwards of Batansea, Tra- 
chonitis, and Abilene, to which other territories were 
subsequently added. It was before this Agrippa and his 
sister Bernice that St. Paul delivered his masterly de¬ 
fence. (Acts xxvi.) 

8. Besides Herodias, who has been mentioned in 
page 254. the two following princesses of the Herodian 
family are mentioned in the New Testament; viz. 

(1.) Bernice, the eldest daughter of king Ilero'd Agrip¬ 
pa I. and sister to Agrippa II. (Acts xxv. 13.23. xxvi. 30.), 
was first married to her uncle Herod king of Chalcis; 
after whose death, in order to avoid the merited sus¬ 
picion of incest with her brother Agrippa, she became 
the wife of Polemon, king of Cilicia. This connection 
being soon dissolved, she returned to her brother, and 
became the mistress, first of Vespasian, and then of 
Titus. 
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(2.) Drusilla, her sister, and the youngest daughter 
of Herod Agrippa, was distinguished for her beauty, and 
was equally celebrated with Bernice for her profligacy. 
She was first espoused to Epiphancs, the son of Antio- 
chus, king of Comagena, on condition of his embracing 
the Jewish religion; but as he afterwards refused to be 
circumcised, she was given in marriage, by her brother, 
to Azizus king of Emcssa, who submitted to that rite. 
When Eelix came into Judaja, as procurator or governor 
of Judaui, he persuaded her to abandon her husband 
and marry him. 

II. Political State of the Jews under the Homan 
Procurators. 

The Jewish kingdom, which the Romans had created 
in favour of Ilerod the Great, was of short duration; 
expiring on his death, by his division of his territories, 
and by the dominions of Archelaus, (which comprised 
Samaria, Judaea, and Idumaea,) being reduced to a 
Homan province, annexed to Syria, and governed by the 
Homan procurators. These officers not only had the 
charge of collecting the imperial revenues, but also had 
the power of life and death in capital causes: and on 
account of their high dignity they are sometimes called 
Governors. Though the Jews did not enjoy the power 
of life and death, yet they continued to possess a large 
share of civil and religious liberty ; and lived pretty much 
after their own laws. Three of these procurators are 
mentioned in the New Testament, viz. Pilate, Felix, 
and Festus. 

t 1. Pontius Pilate was sent to govern Judaea, a.d. 26. 
or 27. He was a cruel and unjust governor; and, dread- 
ing the extreme jealousy and suspicion of Tiberius, he 
delivered up the Hedeemer to be crucified, contrary to 
the conviction of his better judgment, and in the vain 
hope of conciliating the Jews whom he had oppressed. 
After he had held his office for ten years, having caused 
a number of innocent Samaritans to be put to death, 
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that injured people sent an embassy to Vitellius, pro- 
consul of Syria; by whom he was ordered to Rome, to 
give an account of his mal-administration to the emperor. 
But Tiberius being dead before he arrived there, his 
successor Caligula banished him to Gaul; where he is 
said to have committed suicide, about the year of 
Christ 41. 

2. On the death of king Herod Agrippa, Judma being 
again reduced to a.Roman province, the government of 
it was confided to Antonius Fr.ux: he liberated that 
country from banditti and impostors (the very worthy 
deeds alluded to by Tertullus, Acts xxiv. 2.); but he was 
in other respects a cruel and avaricious governor, incon¬ 
tinent, intemperate, and unjust. So oppressive at length 
did his administration become, that the Jews accused 
him before Nero, and he with difficulty escaped condign 
punishment. His wife, Drusilla (mentioned Acts xxiv. 
24.), was the sister of Agrippa junior, and had been 
marred to Azizus king of the Kmescncs: Felix, having 
fallen desperately in love with her, persuaded her to 
abandon her legitimate husband and live with him. The 
knowledge of these circumstances materially illustrates 
Acts xxiv. 25., and shows with what singular propriety 
St. Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and a 
judgment to come. On the resignation of Felix, the 
government of Judaea was committed to 

3. Fortius Festus, before whom Paul defended him¬ 
self against the accusations of the Jews (Acts xxv.), and 
appealed from his tribunal to that of Caesar. Finding 
his province overrun with robbers and murderers, Festus 
strenuously exerted himself in suppressing their outrages. 
He died in Judaea about the year 62. 

The situation of the Jews under the two last-mentioned 
procurators was truly deplorable. Distracted by tumults, 
excited on various occasions, their country was overrun 
with robbers, that plundered all the villages whose in¬ 
habitants refused to listen to their persuasions to shake off 
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the Roman yoke. Justice was sold to the highest bidder; 
and even the sacred office of high priest was exposed to 
sale. But, of all the procurators, no one abused his 
power more than Gessius Florus, a cruel and sanguinary 
governor, and so extremely avaricious that he shared 
with the robbers in their booty, and allowed them to 
follow their nefarious practices with impunity. Hence 
considerable numbers of the wretched Jews, with their 
families, abandoned their native country; while those 
who remained, being driven to desperation, took up arms 
against the Romans, and thus commenced that Weir, 
which terminated in the destruction of Judaea, and the 
taking away of their name and nation. 


Chapter III. 

COURTS OP JUDICATURE, LFOAL PROCEEDINGS, CRIMINAL LAW, ASP 
PUNISHMENTS OP THE JEWS. 

Section I. —Jewish Courts of Judicature, and Legal Proceedings. 

In the early ages of the world, the Gate of the City was 
the seat of justice (Gen. xxiii. 10. Deut. xxi. 19. xxv. 
6, 7-)> on which account, in the time of Moses, the judges 
appear to have been termed the Elders of the Gale. (Deut. 
xxii. 15. xxv. 7. Isa. xxix. 21.) 

On the settlement of the Israelites in the land of 
Canaan, Moses commanded them to appoint judges and 
officers in all their gates throughout their tribes. (Deut. xvi. 
18.) The Priests and Levites, who from their being de¬ 
voted to the study of the law were consequently best 
skilled in its various precepts, and old men, who were 
eminent for their age and virtue, administered justice to 
the people: in consequence of their age, the name of 
Elders became attached to them. Many instances of this 
kind occur in the New Testament: they were also called 
Rulers. (Luke xii. 58. where "uler is synonymous with 
judge.) 
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From these inferior tribunals, appeals lay to a higher 
court, in cases of importance. (Deut. xvii. 8—12.) 

But the highest and most eminent tribunal of the Jews, 
after their return from the Babylonish captivity, was the 
Sanhedrin or Great Council, so often mentioned in the 
New Testament. It consisted of seventy or seventy-two 
members, under the chief presidency of the high priest, 
under whom was a vice-president, called the Father of 
the Council . These assessors comprised three descrip¬ 
tions of persons, viz. 1. The Chief Priests , who were partly 
such priests as had executed the Pontificate, and partly 
the princes or chiefs of the twenty-four courses or classes 
of priests, who enjoyed this honourable title ; — 2. The 
Elders , perhaps the princes of tribes or heads of families ; 
— and 3. The Scribes or men learned in the law. It does 
not appear that all the elders and scribes were members 
of this tribunal: most probably those only were assessors 
who were either elected to the office, or nominated to it 
by royal authority. 

Besides the Sanhedrin, the Talmudical writers assert 
that there were other smaller councils, each consisting of 
twenty-three persons, who heard and determined petty 
causes ; two of these were at Jerusalem, and one in every 
city containing one hundred and twenty inhabitants. Jo¬ 
sephus is silent concerning these tribunals, but they cer¬ 
tainly appear to have existed in the time of Jesus Christ; 
who, by images taken from these two courts, in a very 
striking manner represents the different degrees of future 
punishments, to which the impenitently wicked will be 
doomed according to the respective heinousness of their 
crimes. See Matt. v. 22. 

These various tribunals had their inferior ministers or 
officers, who are alluded to in Matt. v. 25. 

It appears from Jer. xxi. 12. that causes were heard, 
and judgment was executed in the morning; and at first 
every one pleaded his own cause (1 Kings iii. 16—28.); 
though in succeeding ages the Jews seem to have had 
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advocates, for TertulJus was retained against St. Paul. 
(Acts xxiv. 1, 2.) 

On the day appointed for hearing the cause, the parties 
appeared before the judges ; who, in criminal cases, ex¬ 
horted the culprit to confess his crime. (Josh. vii. 19.) 
In matters of life and death, the evidence of two or three 
credible witnesses was indispensable. (Numb. xxxv. SO. 
Deut. xvii. 6. 7. xix. 15.) All perjury was most severely 
prohibited. (Exod. xx. 16. xxiii. 1—3.) Recourse was, 
in certain cases, had to the sacred lot, called Urim and 
Thummin, in order to discover the guilty party. (Josh, 
vii. 11—18. 1 Sam. xiv. 37—45.) 

Sentences were only pronounced in the daytime, as 
appears from Luke xxii. 66. Where persons had. ren¬ 
dered themselves obnoxious to the populace, it was usual 
(and the same practice -still obtains in the East) for them 
to demand prompt justice on the supposed delinquents. 
This circumstance illustrates Acts xxii. 28—36. As soon 
as sentence of condemnation was pronounced against a 
person, lie was immediately dragged from the court to 
the place of execution. Thus our Lord was instantly 
hurried from the presence of Pilate to Calvary : a similar 
instance of prompt execution occurred in the case of 
Aclmn ; and the same practice obtains to this day, both 
in Turkey and Persia. So zealous were the Jews for the 
observance of their law, that they were not ashamed 
themselves to be the executioners of it, and to punish 
criminals with their own hands. In stoning persons, the 
witnesses threw the first stones, agreeably to the enact¬ 
ment of Moses. (Deut. xvii. 7.) Thus the witnesses 
against the protomartyr Stephen, after laying down their 
clothes at the feet of Saul, stoned him (Acts vii. 58* 59.): 
and to this custom there is an allusion in John viii. 7* As 
there were no public executioners in the more antient 
periods of the Jewish history, it was not unusual for per¬ 
sons of distinguished rank themselves to put the sentence 
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in execution upon offenders. See an instance in 1 Sam. 
xv. 33. 

But in whatever manner the criminal was put to death, 
according to the Talmudical writers, the Jews always 
gave him some wine with incense in it, in order to stupify 
and intoxicate him. This custom is said to have origin- 
ated in the precept recorded in Prov. xxxi. 6., which 
sufficiently explains the reason why wine mingled with 
myrrh was offered to Jesus Christ when on the cross. 
(Mark xv. 23.) 


Section TI. — Roman Judicature, Manner of Trial, and Treatment 
or Prisoners. — Other Tribunals mentioned in the New Testament. 

I. Wherever the Romans extended their power, they 
also carried their laws ; and though, as we have already 
seen, they allowed their conquered subjects to enjoy the 
free performance of their religious worship, as well as the 
exercise of some inferior courts of judicature, yet in all 
cases oi a capital nature the tribunal of the Roman pre¬ 
fect or president was the last resort. Without his permis¬ 
sion no person could be put to death, at least in Judaea. 

The Roman law forbad any one, especially Roman 
citizens, to be scourged or condemned, unheard and 
w*.hout a trial. To this St. Paul alludes in Acts xxii. 25. 
Neither could a Roman citizen be legally bound, in order 
to be examined by scourging, or by any other mode of 
torture, for the purpose of obtaining a confession. When, 
therefore, the tribune, Lysias, not knowing that the 
apostle enjoyed the citizenship of Rome, had commanded 
that he should be bound and examined with thongs, and 
was subsequently informed that he was a citizen, the 
sacred historian relates that he tons afraid , after he hnexv 
that he tvas a Roman, and because he had bound him . 
(Acts xxii. 29.) Further, Roman citizens had the privi¬ 
lege of appeajing to the imperial tribunal: and this pri¬ 
vilege the same apostle exercised. (Acts xxv.9—12.) 
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“ The Roman method of fettering and confining crimi¬ 
nals was singular. One end of a chain, that was of com¬ 
modious length, was fixed about the right arm of the pri¬ 
soner, and the other end was fastened to the left arm of 
a soldier. Thus a soldier was coupled to the prisoner, 
and every where attended and guarded him. This man¬ 
ner of confinement is frequently mentioned, and there are 
many beautiful allusions to it in the Roman writers. Thus 
was St. Paul confined. Fettered in this manner, he de¬ 
livered his apology before Fcstus, king Agrippa, and 
Bernice.” (Acts xxvi. 29.) 

Sometimes the prisoner was fastened to two soldiers, 
one on each side, wearing a chain both on his right and 
left hand. St. Paul at first was thus confined. When 
the tribune received him from the bands of the Jews, he 
commanded him to be bound with two chains. (Acts 
xxi. 36.) In this manner was Peter fettered and con¬ 
fined by Herod Agrippa. The same night Peter teas 
sleeping between two soldiers , bound with two chains. (Acts 
xii. 6.) If these soldiers, appointed to guard criminals, 
and to whom they were chained, suffered the prisoner to 
escape, they were punished with death (Acts xii. 19.); 
and the same punishment appears to have awaited gaolers, 
who permitted their prisoners to escape. (Acts xvi. 27.) 

II. As the Romans allowed the inhabitants of con¬ 
quered countries to retain their local tribunals, we find 
incidental mention made in the New Testament of pro¬ 
vincial courts of justice. Two of these are of sufficient 
importance to claim a distinct notice in this place ; viz. 

1. The senate and court of Areopagus , at Athens, took 
cognizance, among other things, of matters of religion, the 
consecration of new gods, the erection of temples and 
altars, and the introduction of new ceremonies into divine 
worship. On this account, Saint Paul was brought be¬ 
fore the tribunal of the Areopagus, as a setter forth of 
strange gods , because he preached unto tjie Athenians 
Jesus and A varxw {Anastasia or the Resurrection . (Acts 
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xvii. 19.) Its sittings were held on the AITaya*, 
[Are'ios Pagos, or Hill of Mars , whence its name was 
derived,) which is situated in the midst of the city of 
Athens. 

2. The Assembly mentioned in Acts xix. 39. is, most 
probably, that belonging to the district of Ephesus, Asia 
Minor being divided into several districts, each of which 
had its appropriate legal assembly. The rpaji*jwaT«v?, or 
chief officer at Ephesus, says, that if Demetrius had any 
claim of property to make, there were civil courts in 
which he might sue : if he had crimes to object to any 
person, the proconsul was there, to take cognizance of 
the charge : b it, if he had any complaint of a political 
nature to prefe \ or had any thing to say which might 
redound to the honour of their goddess, there was the 
usual legal assembly of the district belonging to Ephesus 
in which it ought to be proposed. The regular periods 
of such assemblies, it appears, were three or four times 
a month; although they were convoked extraordinarily 
for the despatch of any pressing business. 


Section III. — On the Criminal Law of the Jews. 

I. Crimes against God. — The government of the 
Israelites being a Theocracy, that is, one in which the 
supreme legislative power was vested in the Almighty, 
who was regarded as their king, it was to be expected 
that, in a state confessedly religious, crimes against the 
Supreme Majesty of Jehovah should occupy a primary 
place in the statutes given by Moses to that people. 
Accordingly, 

1. Idolatry , that is, the worship of other gods, in the 
Mosaic law occupies the first place in the list of crimes. 
An Israelite therefore was guilty of idolatry. 

(1.) When he actually worshipped other gods besides 
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Jehovah, the only true God. This crime is prohibited 
in Exod. xx. 3. 

(2.) By worshipping images, whether of the true God 
under a visible form, to which the Israelites were but too 
prone (Exod. xxxii. 4,5. Judg. vi. 2.5—33. viii.21—27. 
xvii. 3. xviii.4—6. 14—17. 30,31. 1 Kingsxii. 26—31.), 
or of the images of the gods of the Gentiles, of which 
we have so many instances in the sacred history. All 
image-xvorship whatever is expressly forbidden in Exod. 
xx. 4,5.; and a curse is denounced against it in Deut. 
xxvii. 15. 

(3.) By prostration before, or adoration of, such images, 
or of any thing else revered as a god, such as the sun, 
moon, and stars. (Exod. xx. 5. xxxiv. 14. Deut. iv. 19.) 
This prostration consisted in falling down on the knees, 
and at the same time touching the ground with the fore¬ 
head. 

(4.) By having altars or groves dedicated to idols, or 
images thereof; all which the Mosaic law required to be 
utterly destroyed (Exod. xxxiv. 13. Deut. vii. 5- xii. 13.); 
and the Israelites were prohibited, by Deut. vii. 25, 26., 
from keeping, or even bringing into their houses, the 
gold and silver that had been upon any image, test itslioidd 
prove a snare , and lead them astray. 

(5.) By offering saaifees to idols, which is forbidden in 
Levit.xvii. 1—7., especially human victims, which is pro¬ 
hibited in Levit.xviii.21. Deut.xii. 30. and xviii. 10. 

(6.) By eating of offerings to idols, made by other peo¬ 
ple , who invited them to their ofFering-feasts. Though 
no special law was enacted against thus attending the 
festivals of their gods, it is evidently presupposed as un¬ 
lawful in Exod. xxxiv. 15. 

Idolatry was punched by stoning the guilty individual. 
When a whole city became guilty ofido’atry, it was con¬ 
sidered in a state of rebellion against the government, 
and was treated according to the laws of war. Its in¬ 
habitants, and all their, cattle, were put to death; no spoil 
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was made, but every thing which it contained was burnt, 
together with the city itself; nor was it ever allowed to 
be rebuilt. (Deut.xiii. 13—19.) This law does not appear 
to have been particularly enforced: the Israelites (from 
their pronencss to adopt the then almost universally pre¬ 
valent polytheism) in most cases overlooked the crime of 
a city that became notoriously idolatrous ; whence it 
happened, that idolatry was not confined to any one city, 
but soon overspread the whole nation. In this case, when 
the people, as a people, brought guilt upon themselves by 
their idolatry, God reserved to himself the infliction of 
the punishments denounced against that national crime.; 
which consisted in wars, famines, and other national judg¬ 
ments. (Lev. xxvi. Deut. xxviii. xXix. xxxii.) l ; or the 
crime of seducing others to the worship of strange gods, 
the appointed punishment was stoning to death. (Deut. 
xiii. 2—12.) In order to prevent the barbarous immo¬ 
lation of infants, Moses denounced the punishment of 
stoning upon those who offered human sacrifices: which 
the bystanders might instantly execute upon the de¬ 
linquent when caught in the act, without any judicial in¬ 
quiry whatever. (Levit. xx. 2 ) 

2. God being both the sovereign and the legislator of 
the Israelites, Blasphemy (that is, the speaking injuriously 
of his name, his attributes, his government, and his reve* 
lation,) was not only a crime against Him, but also against 
the state ; it was therefore punished capitally by stoning. 
(Lev. xxiv. 10—14.) 

3. It appears from Deut. xviii. 20—22. that a False 
Prophet was punished capitally, being stoned to death. 

4. Divination , or the conjecturing of future events from 
things supposed to presage them, is expressly prohibited 
in Levit. xix. 26.31. xx.6.23. 27. and Deut. xviii. 9-—12. 
The punishment of the party consulting a diviner was 
reserved to God himself (Levit. xx. 6.); but the diviner 
himself was to be stoned. (Levit. xx. 27.) 

5. Perjury is, by the Mosaic law, most peremptorily 

N 
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prohibited as a most heinous sin against God, to whom 
the punishment of it is left. 

II. Crimes against Parents and Magistrates con¬ 
stitute an important article of the criminal law of the 
Hebrews. 

1. In the form of government among that people, 
we recognise much of the patriarchal spirit; in conse¬ 
quence of which fathers enjoyed great rights over their 
families. The cursing of parents,— that is, not only 
the imprecation of evil on them, but probably also all 
rude and reproachful language towards them, — was pu¬ 
nished with death (Exod. xxi. 17. Levit. xx. 9.); as 
likewise was the striking of them. (Exod.xxi. 1*>.) An 
example of the crime of cursing a parent, which is fully 
in point, is given by Jesus Christ in Matt. xv. 4—6., or 
Mark vii. 9—12. lloth these crimes are included in ‘.he 
case of the stubborn, rebellious, and drunkard son ; whom 
his parents were unable to keep in order, and who, when 
intoxicated, endangered the lives of others. Such an 
irreclaimable offender was to be punished with stoning. 
(Deut.xxi. 18—21.) Severe as this law may sewn, we 
have no instance recorded of its being carried into 
effect; but it must have had a most salutary operation in 
the prevention of such crimes. 

2. Civil government being an ordinance of God, pro¬ 
vision is made in all well-regulated states for respecting 
the persons of magistrates. AH reproachful words or 
curses, uttered against persons invested with authority, 
are prohibited in Exod. xxii. 28. No punishment, how¬ 
ever, is specified; probably it was left to the discretion 
of the judge, and was different according to the rank of 
the magistrate, and the extent of the crime. 

III. The Crimes or Offences against Property, 
mentioned by Moses, are theft, man-stealing, and the 
denial of any thing taken in trust, or found. 

1. On ttte crime of Theft t Moses imposed the punish¬ 
ment of dbuble (and in certain cases still higher) resti- 
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tution; and if the thief were unable to mftke it, he was 
ordered to be sold for a slave, and payment was to be 
made to the injured party out of the purchase-money. 
(Exod. xxii. 1. 3.) The same practice obtains, according 
to Chardin, among the Persians. If, however, a thief— 
after having denied, even upon oath, any theft with which 
he was charged — had the honesty or conscience to 
retract his perjury, and to confess his guilt, instead of 
double restitution, he had only to repay the amount 
stolen, and one-fi/th more. (Levit. vi. 2.5.) In case of 
debt, also, the creditor might seize the debtor’s person 
and sell him, together with his wife and children, if he 
had any. This is inferred from the words of the statute, 
in Levit. xxv. 39. There is an allusion to this custom 
in Job xxh. 9.; and a case in point is related in 2 Kings 
iv. 1. This practice also obtained among the Jews in 
the days of Nehemiah (v. I—5.), and Jesus Christ refers 
to it in Ma* f . xviii. 25. 

2. Man-stealing , that is, the seizing or stealing of the 
person of a free-born Israelite, was absolutely and irre- 
missibly punished with death. (Exod. xxi. 16. Dcut. 
xxiv. 7.) 

3. Where a person was judicially convicted of having 
denied any thing committed to his trusty or found by him, 
his punishment, as in the case of theft, was double res¬ 
titution. If the person accused of this crime had sworn 
himself guiltless, and afterwards, from the impulse of his 
conscience, acknowledged the commission of perjury, he 
had only one-fifth beyond the value of the article denied 
to refund to its owner. (Levit. vi. 5.) 

IV. Among the Crimes which may be committed 

AGAINST THE PERSON, 

1. Murder claims the first place. As this is a crime 
of the most heinous nature, Moses has described four 
accessary circumstances or marks, by which to distin¬ 
guish it from simple homicide or manslaughter, viz. (1.) 
When it proceeds from hatred or enmity. (Numb. xxxv. 

' v 9 
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20,21. Deut. xix. 11.) — (2.) When it proceeds from 
thirst of blood, or a desire to satiate revenge with the 
blood of another. (Numb. xxxv. 20.) — (3.) When it is 
committed premedilatedly and deceitfully. (Exod. xxi. 
14 ,.) — ( 4 ..) When a man lies in wait for another, falls 
upon him, and slays him. (Dcut.xix.il.) — The pu¬ 
nishment of murder was death without all power of 
redemption. 

2. Homicide or Manslaughter is discriminated by the 
following adjuncts or circumstances : —(1.) That it takes 
place without hatred or enmity. (Numb. xxxv. 22. Deut. 
xix. 4—6.) — (2.) Without thirst for revenge. (Exod. 
xxi. 13. Numb. xxxv. 22.) — (3.) When it happens by 
mistake. (Numb. xxxv. 11.15.) — (4.) By accident , or 
(as it is termed in the English law) chance-medley. (Deut. 
xix. 5.) The punishment of homicide was confinement 
to a city of refuge. 

3. For other corporal injuries of various kinds, different 
statutes were made, which show the wisdom and hu¬ 
manity of the Mosaic laws. See Exod. xxi. 18, 19. 
22—27., and Lovit. xxiv. 19—22. 

4-. Adultery and another crime not to be named, were 
both punished with death. (Levit. xx. 10. xviii.22, 23. 
and xx. 13. 15,16.) 

V. Crimes of Malice were punished with equal 
justice and severity. 

Malicious informers were odious in the eye of the law 
(Levit. xix. 16—18.); and the publication of false re¬ 
ports, affecting the characters of others, is expressly 
prohibited in Exod. xxiii. ].; as also is all manner of 
false witness, even though it were to favour a poor man. 
But where a person was convicted of having borne false 
testimony against an innocent man, he suffered the very 
same punishment which attended the crime of which he 
accused his innocent brother. (Deut. xix. 16 — 21.) 
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Section IV. — On the Punishments mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The Punishments, mentioned in the Sacred Writings, 
are usually divided into two classes, — non-capital , and 
capital. 

I. The non-capital or inferior punishments were as 
follow: — 

1. Scourging: this was the most common corporal 
punishment under the Mosaic law. It is frequently men¬ 
tioned both in the Old and New Testaments ; and in 
order that the legal number of forty stripes might not be 
exceeded, it was inflicted with a scourge consisting of 
three lashes, so that the party received only thirteen 
blows, or forty stripes save one. 

2. Retaliation (Exod. xxi. 24.) or returning like for 
like, was the punishment of corporal injuries to another. 
It is expressly forbidden by Jesus Christ in Matt. v. 
38, 39. 

3. Restitution of things stolen, and for various other 
injuries done to the property of another person. (Exod. 
xxi. 32, 33, 3t. 36. xxii. 6. Levit. xxiv. 18.) 

4. Compensation to an injured party, to induce him 
to depart from his suit, was permitted, at least in one 
case (Exod. xxi. 30.), but was forbidden in the case of 
murder and homicide. (Numb. xxxv. 31, 32.) 

5. Sin and Trespass Offerings were also in the nature 
of punishments : the various cases for which they were to- 
be made, are specified in Levit. iv. 2. v. 1. 4—7• 14, 15. 
vi. 1—7. and xix. 22. 

6. Imprisonment , though not enjoined by Moses, was 
practised both during the Jewish monarchy and in the 
time of Christ. In Gen.xli. 14. Jer. xxxviii. 6. Zech. ix. 
and Actsv. 18. there are allusions to inner prisons or 
dungeons, where the persons confined were very harshly 
treated; especially as the antient gaolers (like those in 
the East to this day) had a discretionary power to treat 
the prisoners just as they pleased. To this painful situ- 
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ation of prisoners, there are allusions in Psal. lxxix. 11. 
and Jer. xxxvii. 16—20. 

7. Banishment was not introduced among the Jews until 
after the captivity. It also existed among the Romans. 
St. John was banished to the isle of Patmos. (Rev. i. 9.) 

8. In the East, anticntly, as well as in modern times, 
prisoners were deprived of their eyes. Sec instances in 
Judg. xvi. 21. and 2 Kings xxv. 7. 

9. Plucking off the hair , with great violence, was both 
a painful and ignominious punishment. It is alluded to 
in Neh.xiii. 2.5. 

10. Excommunication , or exclusion from sacred worship, 
was a civil as well as an ecclesiastical punishment, -which 
varied in the degrees of its severity. The first (called 
Nidui) was simply casting out of the synagogue (John ix. 
22. xvi. 2., &c.), and was in force for thirty days, which 
might be shortened. In the second, termed Cherem (or 
anathema), the excommunicated party was delivered over 
to Satan, and devoted by a solemn curse. To this St. 
Paul alludes in 1 Cor. v. 5. and Rom. ix, 2. The third 
degree was called Sham-Atha , or Maran-Atha , (i.e. the 
Lord cometh, or may the Lord come) ; and intimated that 
the party had nothing more to expect but the terrible 
day of judgment. The effects of excommunication were 
dreadful: the individuals against whom it was fulminated 
were debarred of all social intercourse, and the privilege 
of divine worship, and were subjected to various civil 
disabilities. 

11. Eleven different sorts of Capital Punishments 
are mentioned in the Scriptures, viz. 

1. Slaying tvilh the sword , which appears to have been 
inflicted in any way in which the executioner thought 
proper. This was the punishment of murder : but in the 
case of homicide, if the next of kin (called Gael , or the 
Blood-avenger ,) overtook and slew the unintentional man- 
slayer before he reaohed an asylum, he was not con¬ 
sidered to be guilty of blood. The man-slayer was 
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therefore enjoined to flee to one of the six cities of refuge, 
which if he reached he was immediately protected; and 
an inquiry was instituted whether lie had deliberately or 
accidentally caused his neighbour’s death. In the former 
case he was judicially delivered to the goel, who might 
put him to death in any way that he chose : in the latter, 
the homicide continued to reside in the place of refuge 
until the high priest’s death : yet, if the goel found him 
without the city or its suburbs, he might slay him without 
being guilty of blood. (Numb. xxxv. 2G, 27.) There is 
a beautiful allusion to the goel in Ileb. vi. 17, 18. 

2. Stoning was denounced against idolaters, blas¬ 
phemers, Sabbath-breakers, and other criminals men¬ 
tioned in Levit. xx. 2. 27. xxiv. H*. Dcut. xiii. 10. xvii.5. 
xxi. 21. and xxii. 21.21. The witnesses threw the first 
stones, and the rest of the people followed. The frequent 
taking up of stones by the Jews against our Saviour men¬ 
tioned in the New Testament, and also the stoning of 
Stephen (Acts vii. 59.), and of Paul (Acts xiv. 19.), have 
been referred, erroneously, to this punishment; it be ■ 
longed to what was, in the later time of the Jewish com¬ 
monwealth, called the rebels' beating. It was often fatal, 
and was inflicted by the populace on those who had 
either transgressed, or were supposed to have trans¬ 
gressed, any prohibition of the scribes. 

3. Burning alive was the punishment denounced against 
certain criminals, mentioned in Levit. xx. 14. and xjji. 9. 
It is also mentioned in Gen. xxxviii. 24. Jcr. xxix. 22. 
and Dan. iii. 6. 

The preceding are the only capital punishments de¬ 
nounced in the Mosaic law: in subsequent times others 
were introduced among the Jews, as their intercourse 
increased with foreign nations ; viz. 

4. Beheading . It is mentioned in Gen. xl. 19. Matt, 
xiv. 8—12. and Mark vi. 27* 

5. Precipitation , or casting headlong from a window, 
though rarely used, yet was practised on certain occa- 
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sions. See instances in 2 Kings ix. 30—33. and 2 Chron. 
xxv. 12. 

6. Drowning is alluded to in Matt, xviii. 6., but we 
have no proof that it was practised by the Jews. 

7. Bruising or rounding in a mortar is alluded to in 
Prov. xxvii. 22. It is still in use among the Turks. 

8. Dichotomy or cutting asunder was a punishment in¬ 
dicted in the countries contiguous to Judaea, (see Dan.ii. 
5. and Hi. 29.) as it still is in Barbary and Persia. 

9. Beating to death was in use among the Greeks: it 
was practised by Antiochus towards the Jews (2 Macc.vi. 
19.28. 30.), and is referred to by St. Paul in Heb. xi. 35. 
(Gr. in our version rendered tortured.) 

10. Exposing to wild Beasts was a punishment among 
the Medes and Persians (Dan. vi. 7-12. 16—34*.): from 
them it passed to the Romans, who either cast slaves and 
vile persons to wild beasts to be devoured by them, or 
sent armed men into the theatre to fight with the animals. 
If they conquered, they had their lives and liberty; but 
if not, they fell a prey to the beasts. To this latter usage 
St. Paul refers in 2 Tim. iv. 17. and 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

11. CnucmxioN was a punishment, which the antients 
indicted only upon the most notorious criminals and ma¬ 
lefactors ; and it included every idea and circumstance 
of lingering torture, odium, disgrace, and public scandal. 
Hence St. Paul takes occasion to magnify the exceeding 
great love of our Redeemer, in that while we were yet sin¬ 
ners Christ died for us , and, for the joy that was set before 
him , endured the cross , despising the shame and ignominy 
attached to it. (Rom. v. 8. Ileb.xii. 2.) In this punish¬ 
ment, the cross was made of two beams, either crossing 
at the top at right angles, or in the middle of their length 
like an X. Our Lord appears to have been crucified on 
a cfoss of the former kind. The horror of crucifixion 
will be evident, when it is considered that the person was 
permitted to hang (the whole weight of his body being 
borne up by his nailed hands and feet, and by the pro- 
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jecting piece in the middle of the cross,) until he pe¬ 
rished through agony and want of food. There are in¬ 
stances of crucified persons living in this exquisite tor¬ 
ture several days. The rights of sepulture were denied 
them. Their dead bodies were generally left on the 
crosses on which they were first suspended, and became 
a prey to every ravenous beast and carnivorous bird. 
This mode of executing criminals obtained among various 
antient nations, especially among tlie Romans, by whom 
it was inflicted chiefly on vile, worthless, and incorrigible 
slaves. In reference to this, the apostle, describing the 
condescension of Jesus, and his submission to this most 
opprobrious death, represents him as taking upon him the 
form of a servant (Phil. ii. 7, 8.), and becoming obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross. All the circum¬ 
stances attending the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, as re¬ 
lated in the four gospels, agree with the accounts given 
of this punishment by Greek and Roman authors,* 


Chapter IV. 

JEWISH AND ROMAN MODES OK COMl’UTIMl TIME, MENTIONED IN THE 

SCRIPTURES. 

A knowledge of the different divisions of time men¬ 
tioned in the Scriptures will elucidate the meaning of a 
multitude of passages with regard to seasons, circum¬ 
stances, and ceremonies. 

I. The Hebrews computed their Davs from evening to 
evening, according to the command of Moses. (Lev. 
xxiii. 32.) 

The Romans had two different computations of their 
days, and two denominations for them. The one they 

* For a full detail of these circumstances, which do not admit of 
abridgment, see the author’s larger Introduction, vol. iii. pp. 157—166. 
Sixth edition. 
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called the civil, the other the natural day: the first was 
the same as ours; the second) which was the vulgar 
computation, began at six in the morning, and ended at 
six in the evening. The civil day of the Jews varied in 
length according to the seasons of the year. This 
portion of time was, at first, divided into Jour parts 
(Neh. ix. 3.); which, though varying in length accord¬ 
ing to the seasons, could nevertheless be easily discerned 
from the position or appearance of the sun in the horizon. 
Afterwards, the civil day was divided into twelve hours, 
which were measured cither from the position of the sun, 
or from dials constructed for that purpose. 

II. These Hours were equal to each other, but 
unequal with respect to the different seasons of the year; 
thus the twelve hours of the longest day in summer 
were much longer than those of the shortest day in 
winter. The Jews computed their hours of the civil 
day from six in the morning till six in the evening: 
thus their first hour corresponded with our seven o’clock; 
their second to our eight; their third to our nine , &c. 

The night was originally divided into three parts or 
Watches (Psal. Ixiii. 6. xc. 4. Lam. ii. 19. Judg. vii. 19. 
Exod.xiv. 24 ), which probably were of unequal length. 
In the time of Jesus Christ, it was divided into four 
watches, a fourth watch having been introduced among 
the Jews from the Romans. The hour is frequently 
used with great latitude in the Scriptures, and some¬ 
times implies the space of time occupied by a whole 
watch. (Matt. xxv. 13. xxvi. 40. Mark xiv. 37* Luke 
xxii. 59. ltev. iii. 3.) 

The Jews reckoned two eveuings: the former began 
at the ninth hour of the natural day, or three o’clock in 
the afternoon ; and the latter at the eleventh hour. Thus 
the paschal lamb was required to be sacrified between 
the evenings . (Exod. xii. 6. Lev. xxiii. 4.) 

III. Seven nights and days constitute a Week ; six 
of these were appropriated to labour and the ordinary 
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purposes of life, and the seventh day or Sabbath was ap¬ 
pointed by God to be observed as a day of rest. Besides 
weeks of days, the Jews had weeks of seven years (the 
seventh of which was called the sabbatical year), and 
weeks of seven times seven years, or of forty-nine years, 
which were reckoned from one jubilee to another. The 
fiftieth or jubilee year was celebrated with singular festi¬ 
vity and solemnity. 

IV. The Hebrews had their Months, which, like those 
of all other ancient nations, were lunar ones, being mea¬ 
sured by the revolutions of the moon, and consisting 
alternately of twenty-nine and thirty da^s. While the 
Jews continued in the land of Canaan, the commence¬ 
ment of their months and years was not settled by any 
astronomical rules or calculations, but by the phasis or 
actual appearance of the moon. As soon as they saw the 
moon, they began the month : but since their dispersion 
throughout all nations, they have had recourse to astro¬ 
nomical calculations and cycles, in order to fix the be¬ 
ginning of their months and years. 

Originally, the Jews had no particular names for their 
months, but called them the first, second, &e. In Exod. 
xiii. 4. the first month is termed Abib ;*in 1 Kings vi. 1. 
the second is named Zif; in 1 Kings viii. 2. the seventh is 
named Ethanim ; and the eighth , Bui, in 1 Kings vi. 38.: 
but concerning the origin of these appellations critics are 
by no means agreed. On their return from the Babylon¬ 
ish captivity, they introduced the names which they had 
found among the Chaldeans and Persians, and some of 
which are mentioned in the sacred writings. 

V. The Jews had four sorts of years : one for plants, 
so called, because they paid tithe-fruits of the trees 
which budded at that time; another for beasts , in which 
they paid tithes of the beasts that fell within the year; a 
third for sacred purposes; and the fourth was civil, and 
common to all the inhabitants of Palestine. The two 
last, as- being most known, require briefly to be noticed. 

n 6 
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1. The Ecclesiastical or Sacred Year began in March, 
or on the first, day of the month Nisan, because at that 
time they departed out of Egypt. From that month they 
computed their feasts, and the prophets also occasionally 
dated their oracles and visions. (See Zech. vii. 1.) The 
following table presents the months of the Jewish eccle¬ 
siastical year, compared with our months: 


l. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 

11. 

12 . 


Nisan or Abib "1 

(Neb. ii. I. [■ answering to 
Esth. iii. 7.) J 
Jyar or Zif 
Sivan ( Esth. viii. 9.) 

Tbainniuz 

Ab 

KUi 1 (Neb. vi. 15.) 

Tisri 

Marchesvan 

Kisleu or Cbisleu - -1 

(Zecli. vii. I. Neh. i. .)/ 
Tbebet 

Sebat (Zech. i. 7.) 

Adar (Ezr. vi. 15. Esth. ii. 7. 


rt of March and April. 

- April and May. 

• May and June. 

- June and July. 

- July and August. 

- August and September. 

- September and October. 

- October and November. 

- November and December. 

December and January. 

- January and February. 

- February and March. 


2. The Civil Year commenced on the fifteenth of our 
September, because it was an old tradition that the 
world was created at that time. From this year the Jews 
computed their jubilees, dated all contracts, and noted 
the birth of children, and the reigns of kings. The an¬ 
nexed table exhibits the months of the Jewish civil year 
with the corresponding months of our computation: 


1. Tisri - corresponds with ] 

2. Marchesvan 

3. Cbisleu or Kisleu 

4. Thcbet - 

5. Sebat - - - 

6. Adar - - - 

7. Nisan or Abib 

8. Jyar or Zif 

9. Sivan - 

10. Thammuz 

11. Ab 

12. Elul - - 

Some of the preceding names are 


rt of September and October. 

- October and November. 

- November and December. 

- December and January. 

- January and February. 

. February and March. 

- March and April. 

- April and May. 

•. May and June. 

- June and July. 

July and August. 

- August and September, 
ill in use in Persia. 


As the Jewish years, being regulated by the phases or 
appearances of the moon, were lunar years, consisting of 
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354 days and eight hours, it became necessary to accom¬ 
modate them to solar years, in order that their months, 
and consequently their festivals, might always fall at the 
same season. For this purpose, the Jews added a whole 
month to the year, as often as it was necessary; which 
occurred commonly once in three years, and sometimes 
once in two years. This intercalary month was added at 
the end of the ecclesiastical year after the month Adar, 
and was therefore called Ve-Adar or the second Adar. 

VI. In common with other nations, the Jews reckoned 
any part of a period of time for the whole, as in Exod. 
xvi. 35. Thus, a part of the day is used for the whole, 
and part of a year for an entire year. An attention to 
this circumstance will explain several apparent contra¬ 
dictions in the sacred writings; particularly the account 
of our Lord's resurrection, in Matt, xxvii. 63. and Mark 
viii. 31. three days after, with that of his resurrection on 
the third day, according to Matt. xvi. 21. and Luke ix. 22. 

Besides the computation of years, the Hebrews first, 
and the Jews afterwards, were accustomed to reckon 
their time from some remarkable ajras or cpochas: as, 
1. The Lives of the Patriarchs or other illustrious per¬ 
sons (Gen. vii. 1. viii. 13.);—2. From their Departure 
out of Egypt, and the first institution of their polity 
(Exod. xix. 1. xl. 17. Numb. i. 1. ix. 1. xxxiii. 38. 
1 Kings vi. 1.);—3. Afterwards, from the Building of 
the Temple (1 Kings ix. 10. 2 Chron. viii. 1.), and from 
the reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel;—4. Then from 
the commencement of the Babylonian captivity. (Ezek. 
i. 1. xxxiii. 21. xl. 1.) In process of time they adopted, 
and for 1000 years employed, 5. The aera of the Seleu- 
cidae, which in the books of Maccabees is called the aera 
of the Greeks; in later times (1 Macc. xiii. 42. xiv. 27.) 
they computed according to the years of the Maccabean 
princes ; and since the compilation of their Talmud, they 
have reckoned their years from the foundation of the 
world. 
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Chapter V. 

OX THE TRIBUTES AND TAXES MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES.— 
TREATIES AND CONTRACTS HOW MADE. 

I. Of Tributes and Taxes. 

On their first departure out of Egypt, the Israelites 
contributed upon any extraordinary occasion, according 
to their several ability: after the erection of the taber¬ 
nacle, half a shekel was paid by every male of twenty 
years and upwards (Exod. xxx. 13, 14.), when the census 
or sum (if the people was taken. On their return from the 
Babylonian captivity, an annual payment of the third part 
of a shekel was made towards the temple-worship and 
service (Neh. x. 32.); and in the time of our Saviour 
two drachmsc were paid by every Jew, whether he re¬ 
sided in Palestine or elsewhere: besides which, every 
one, who was so disposed, made voluntary offerings, ac¬ 
cording as he or she was able. (Mark xii. 41—44.) 

To supply the Jews, who came to Jerusalem from all 
parts of the Roman Empire, to pay the half-shekel above 
mentioned, with the current coins, money-changers sta¬ 
tioned themselves at tables in the courts of the temple, 
and chiefly, it should seem, in the court of the Gentiles, 
for which they exacted a small fee. It was the tables on 
which these men trafficked for this unholy gain, which 
were overturned by Jesus Christ. "(Matt. xxi. 12.) 

While the Jews were in the height of their prosperity, 
the Moabites and other neighbouring nations were tri¬ 
butary to their sovereigns. Afterwards, however, the Jews 
became tributaries to other nations. For a short time 
they were freed from paying tribute under the Maccabean 
princes; but after they were conquered *by the Romans, 
they were subjected to the payment of a capitation tax 
of a denarius, as well as various other burthens, which 
they paid with great reluctance. This will account for 
their hatred of the Publicans or Tax-gatherers. In 
the provinces of the Roman empire, the tributes were 
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farmed by Roman knights, who had under them inferior 
officers. Some of these are called chief' publicans (as 
Zaccheus), probably because they were receivers-general 
for large districts: others were receivers for some par¬ 
ticular post or place. Such was Matthew, who is simply 
termed a publican. 

II. Treaties and covenants, how made and ratified. 

A treaty is a covenant made with a view to the public 
welfare by the superior power. The Israelites were not 
prohibited (as some have erroneously imagined) from 
concluding treaties and alliances with the Heathens. 
The only treaties condemned by the prophets are those 
with the Egyptians and Assyrians, which were extremely 
prejudicial to the nation, by involving it continually in 
quarrels with sovereigns more powerful than the Jewish 
monarchs. 

Various solemnities were used in the conclusion of 
treaties: sometimes it was done by a simple junction of 
the hands. (Prov. xi. 21. Ezek. xvii. 18.) Sometimes, 
also, the covenant was ratified by erecting a heap of 
stones, to which a suitable name was given, referring to 
the subject-matter of the covenant (Gen. xxxi. 44—54.); 
that made between Abraham and the king of Gerar was 
ratified by the oath of both parties, by a present from 
Abraham to the latter of seven ewe-lambs, and by 
giving a name to the well which had given occasion to 
the transaction. (Gen. xxi. 22—32.) It was, moreover, 
customary to cut the victim (which was to be offered a|K 
a sacrifice upon the occasion) into two parts, and so 
placing each half upon two different altars, to cause those 
who contracted the covenant to pass between both. 
(Gen. xv. 9,10.17. Jer. xxxiv. 18.) 

Sometimes the parties to the covenant were sprinkled 
with the blood of the victim. Thus Moses, after sprinkling 
part of the blood on the altar, to show that Jehovah was 
# a party to the covenant, sprinkled part of it on the 
Israelites, and said unto them, Behold the blood of the 
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covenant which the Lord hath made with you. (Exod. xxiv. 
6.8.) To this transaction Saint Paul alludes in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 20.), and explains its evan¬ 
gelical meaning. 

III. Of Contracts and bargains of sale. 

Among the Hebrews, and long before them among the 
Canaanitcs, the purchase of any thing of consequence 
was concluded, and the price paid, at the gate of the city, 
as the seat of judgment, before all who went out and 
came in. (Gen. xxiii. 10—20. Ruth iv. 1, 2.) In process 
of time, the joining or striking of hands was introduced 
as a ratification of a bargain and sale. This usage was 
not unknown in the days of Job (xvii. 3.) and Solomon 
often alludes to it. (See I’rov.vi. 1. xi. 15. xvii. 18. 
xx. 16. xxii. 26. xxvii. 13.) The earliest vestige of 
written instruments, scaled and delivered for ratifying 
the disposal and transfer of property, occurs in Jer. xxxii. 
10—12., where the prophet commanded Baruch to bury 
the deed of sale in an earthen vessel, in order to be pre¬ 
served for production at a future period, as evidence of 
the purchase. (14, 15.) No mention is expressly made 
of the manner in which deeds were antiently cancelled. 
Some expositors have imagined, that in Col. ii. 14. Saint 
Paul refers to the cancelling of them by blotting or 
drawing a line across them, or by striking them through 
with a nail; but we have no information whatever from 
antiquity to authorise such a conclusion. 


Chapter VI. 

LAWS RESPECTING STRANGERS, AGED, DEAF, BLIND, AND POOR PERSONS. 

I. Strangers are frequently mentioned in the laws 
of Moses, who specifies two different descriptions of 
them; viz. 1. Those who had no home, whether they 
were Israelites or foreigners; and, 2. Those who were 
strangers generally, and who possessed no land or pro- # 
perty, though they might have purchased houses. In 
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behalf of both these classes, the Hebrew legislator or¬ 
dained the same rights and privileges (Lev. xxiv. 19—22. 
Numb. x. 14. xv. 5.): and he enforced the duties of kind¬ 
ness and humanity towards them, by reminding the 
Israelites that they had once been strangers in Egypt. 
(Lev. xix. 33,34. Deut.x. 19. xxiii.7. xxiv.18.) Strangers 
might be naturalised, or permitted to enter into the con~ 
gregation of the Lord, by submitting to circumcision and 
renouncing idolatry. (Deut. xxiii. 1—9.) After the third 
generation the Edomites and Egyptians might be thus 
naturalised; but the Ammonites and Moabites, in con¬ 
sequence of their hostility to the Israelites while in- the 
wilderness, were absolutely excluded from the right of 
citizenship. 

II. In a monarchy or aristocracy, birth and office 
alone give rank ; but in a democracy, where all arc on an 
equal footing, the right discharge of official duties, or 
the arrival of old age, are the only sources of rank. 
Hence the Mosaic statute in Lev. xix. 32. ( before the 
hoary head thou shaft stand up, and shaft reverence the 
aged,) will be found suited to the republican circum¬ 
stances of the Israelites, as well as conformable to the 
nature and wishes of the human heart. Nor does Moses 
confine his attention to the aged. He extends the pro¬ 
tection of a special statute to the deaf and the blind, 
in Lev. xix. 14., which prohibits the reviling the one or 
putting a stumbling-block in the way of the other. In 
Deut. xxvii. 18. a curse is denounced against him who 
misleads the blind. 

III. With regard to the Poor, various humane re¬ 
gulations were made. The rich were exhorted to assist 
a decayed Israelite with a loan, and not to refuse, even 
though the sabbatical year drew nigh (Deut. xv. 7—10.); 
and no pledge was to be detained for the loan of money 
that served for the preservation of his life or health 
Deut. xxiv. 12, 13.), or was necessary to enable him to 
procure bread for himself and family, as the upper and 
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nether mill-stones. During harvest, the owner of a 
field was prohibited from reaping the corn that grew in 
its corners, or the after-growth : and the scattered ears, 
or sheaves carelessly left on the ground, equally belonged 
to the poor. After a man had once shaken or beaten 
his olive trees, he was not permitted to gather the olives 
that still hung on them: so that the fruit, which did not 
ripen until after the season of gathering, belonged to the 
poor. Lev. xix. 9,10. Deut. xxiv. 19, 20, 21. Ruth ii. 
2—19.) Further, whatever grew during the sabbatical 
year, in the fields, gardens, or vineyards, the poor might 
take at pleasure, having an equal right to it with the 
owners of the land. Another important privilege en¬ 
joyed by the poor was, what were called second tenths 
and second firstlings; the regulations concerning which 
may be found in Deu|. xii. 5—-12.17—19. xiv. 22—29. 
xvi. 10, 11. xxvi. 12, 13. 


Chapter VII. 

OP TUB MILITARY AFFAIRS OP TUB JEWS, AMD OTHER NATIONS 
MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

I. Respecting the Military Discipline of tiie 
Jews, numerous particulars are incidentally dispersed 
through the Sacred Writings, for a full account of which 
the reader is necessarily referred to the author’s larger 
work: from which the following leading circumstances 
are selected. 

The earliest wars, noticed in the sacred writings, ap¬ 
pear to have been nothing more than mere predatory 
excursions, like those of the modern Bedouin Arabs. 
The wars in which the Israelites were engaged, were of 
two kinds; either such as were expressly enjoined by 
divine command, or such as were voluntary and entered 
upon by the prince for revenging some national affronts, 
and for the honour of his sovereignty. After their de¬ 
parture from Egypt, the whole Of the men, from twenty 
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years and upwards until the age of fifty (when they 
might demand their discharge if they chose), were liable 
to military service, the priests and Levitcs 'not excepted. 
(Numb.i. 3.22. 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. 1 Kings ii. 35.) Like 
the militia in some countries, they were always ready 
to assemble at the shortest notice. If the occasion were 
extremely urgent, affecting their existence as a people, 
all were summoned to war; but ordinarily, when there 
was no necessity for convoking the whole of their forces, 
a selection was made. This mode of choosing soldiers, 
to which there are numerous allusions in the Scriptures, 
accounts for the rapid formation of the vast armies, of 
which we read in the Old Testament. There were, how¬ 
ever, certain exemptions iivfavour of particular persons, 
which are specified in Deut. xx. 5—8. and xxiv. 5. The 
officers, who were placed at thp head of the Hebrew 
forces, appear not to have differed materially from those 
whom we find in antient and modern armies. The most 
distingu' hed was the Captain of the Host (2 Kings iv. 
13.), who possessed great power and influence, sometimes 
indeed nearly equal to that of the sovereign, and who 
appears to have been of the same rank with him, who is 
now termed the commander in chief of an army. After 
the establishment of the monarchy, this officer, and also 
the captains of thousands, hundreds, &c., received their 
commissions from the sovereign (2 Sam. xviii. 1. 2 Chron. 
xxv. 5.); who at first went to war in person, and fought 
on foot like the meanest of their soldiers, until David 
being exposed to great danger, his people would no 
longer allow him to lead them on to battle. (2 Kings xxi. 
17.) There were no horse in theTsraelitish army before 
the time of Solomon; nor, though mention is made in 
Scripture of the military chariots of other nations, does 
it appear that the Hebrews ever used war chariots. 
Solomon, indeed, had a considerable number; but no 
military expedition is recorded, in which he employed 
them. No information is given us in the Scriptures 
concerning the order of encampment adopted bv the- 
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Israelites after their settlement in Canaan. During their 
sojourning in the wilderness, the form of their camp, 
according to the account given in Numb, ii., appears to 
have been quadrangular, having three tribes placed on 
each side, under one general standard, so as to inclose 
the tabernacle, which stood in the centre. Between 
these four great camps and the tabernacle were pitched 
four smaller camps of the priests and Levites, who were 
immediately in attendance upon it; the camp of Moses 
and of Aaron and his sons (who were the ministering 
priests, and had the charge of the sanctuary), was on the 
east side of the tabernablc, where the entrance was. 
The following diagram, which is reduced from the 
author’s larger work, will giv« the reader an idea "of the 
beautiful order of the Israelitish encampment which ex¬ 
torted from the mercenary Balaam the exclamation re¬ 
lated in Numb. xxiv. 2.5, 6. 
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During the encampment of the Israelites in the wil¬ 
derness, Moses made various salutary enactments, which 
are recorded in Deut. xxiii. 10—15. Anticntly, the 
Hebrews received no pay for their military service: 
the Cherethites and Pelethites appear to have been 
the first stipendiary soldiers. During the monarchy, 
however, both officers and privates were paid by the sove¬ 
reign, who rewarded them for distinguished achieve¬ 
ments. (See 2 Sam. xviii. 11. Jos. xv. 17. 1 Sam. xviii. 

25. 1 Chron. xi. 6.) In the age of the Maccabees, the 
patriot Simon both armed and paid his brave com¬ 
panions in arms at his own expense. (1 Mac. xiv. 32.) 
Afterwards, it became an established custom, that all 
soldiers should receive pay. (Luke iii. 11«. 1 Cor. ix. 7.) 

Prom various passages of Scripture, and especially 
from Isa. ii. 4*. and Mic. iv. 3., it appears that there were 
military schools, in which the Hebrew soldiers learned 
xvar, or, in modern language, w r ere trained by proper 
officers in those exercises which were in use among the 
other naiiuna of antiquity. Swiftness of foot was an ac¬ 
complishment highly valued both for attacking and pur¬ 
suing an enemy. The Hebrews do not appear to have 
had any peculiar military habit: as the flowing dress, 
which they ordinarily wore, would have impeded their 
movements, they girt it closely around them when pre¬ 
paring for battle, and loosened it on their return. They 
used the same arms as the neighbouring nations, both 
defensive and offensive: and these were made either of 
y-on or of brass, but principally of the latter metal. 

At first every man provided Id's own arms; but, after 
the establishment of regal government, the sovereigns 
formed depots, whence they supplied their troops. 
(2 Chron. xi. 12. xxvi. 14*, 15.) The defensive arms con¬ 
sisted of a helmet, breast-plate, shield, military girdle, 
and greaves or boots to protect the feet and legs from 
stakes which were stuck into the ground to impede the 
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march of a hostile force. Their offensive arms were, the 
sword, spear, or javelin, bows and arrows. 

The onset of battle was very violent, and was made 
with a great shout. (Numb, xxiii. 24. Exod.xxxii. 17. 
1 Sam. xvii. 20. 52., &c.) When the victory was de¬ 
cided, the bodies of the slain were interred (1 Kings xi. 
15. 2 Sam. ii. 82. 2 Mac. 12. 39.1, but sometimes the 
remains of the slain were treated with every possible 
mark of indignity (1 Sam. xxxi. 9—12.); and various 
cruelties were inflicted upon the unhappy captives, from 
which not even women and children were exempted. 
(2 Sam. iv. 12. Judg. i. 7. Isai.iii. 17. 2 Kings viii. 12. 
Psal. cxxxvii.9.) 

On their return home, the victors were received with 
every demonstration of joy. (Exod.xv. 1—21. Judg. 
xi. 34. 1 Sam. xviii. 7 } 8. 2 Chron. xx. 27, 28.) Besides 
a share of the spoil and the honours of a triumph, various 
rewards were bestowed on those warriors who had pre¬ 
eminently distinguished themselves: allusions to them 
occur in 1 Sam. xvii. 25. 2 Sam. v. 8. and xviii. 11. 

1 Chron. xi. 6. 

II. At the time the apostles and evangelists w'rote, 
Jndxawas subject to the dominion of the Homans, whose 
troops were stationed in different parts of the country. 
Hence numerous allusions are made to the Military 
Discipline of the Hoaians, in the New Testament, 
particularly in the writings of St. Paul. See especially 
Eph. vi. 11—17., in which the various parts of the armour 
of their heavy troops are distinctly enumerated and 
beautifully applied to those moral and spiritual weapons 
with which the true Christian ought to be fortified. 

The strictest subordination and obedience were ex¬ 
acted of every Homan soldier, who was also inured to 
great hardships, and was not allowed to marry. To these 
circumstances there are allusions in Matt. viii. 8, 9. and 

2 Tim. ii. 3, 4.; and Rev. iii. 5. probably refers to the 
practice of expunging from the muster-roll the names of 
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those who died or were cashiered for misconduct. Upon 
those who pre-eminently distinguished themselves were 
conferred rich and splendid crowns, frequently of gold, 
to which there are allusions in Rev.ii. 10. .Tames i. 12. 
1 Pet. v. 4. and 2 Tim. iv. 8. But the highest military 
honour which any one could receive, was a Triumph ; in 
which, besides great numbers of waggons full of the arms 
and the richest spoils which had been taken from the 
vanquished foe, the most illustrious captives—sovereigns 
not excepted — were led in fetters before the victorious 
general’s chariot, through the streets of Rome, amidst 
the applause of the assembled multitudes. After the 
triumphal procession was terminated, the unhappy cap¬ 
tives were generally imprisoned, and, if not put to death, 
were sold for slaves. The knowledge of these circum¬ 
stances beautifully illustrates the allusions ini Cor. ii. 
14—16. and Col.ii. 15. 
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AND OF OTHER NATIONS MENTIONED IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Chapter I. 

OF SACRED PLACES. 

The Patriarchs, both before and after the Hood, were 
accustomed to worship Almighty God before altars, and 
also upon mountains and in groves. - (Gen. viii. 20. xii. 8. 
xxi. 33. and xxii. 2.) In the wilderness, where the Is¬ 
raelites themselves had no settled habitations, they had 
by God’s command a moving tabernacle; and as soon* as 
they were fixed in the land of promise, God appointed a 
temple to be built at Jerusalem, which David intended, 
and his son Solomon erected. After the first temple 
was destroyed, another was built in the room of it (Ezra 
iii. 8.)> which Christ himself owned for his house of 
prayer . (Matt. xxi. 13.) There were also places of wor¬ 
ship, called in Scripture High Places , used promiscu¬ 
ously during the times of both the tabernacle and temple 
until the captivity ; and, lastly, there were Synagogues 
among the Jews, and other places, used only for prayer, 
called Proseyjjha or oratories , which chiefly obtained after 
the captivity; of these various structures some account 
will be foupd in the following sections. 


Section I.-—Of the Tabernacle. 

* r 

Mention is made* in the Old Testament of three dif¬ 
ferent tabernacles previously to the erection of Solo¬ 
mon's temple. The first, which Moses erected for him¬ 
self,., is called the tabernacle of the congregation (Exod. 
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xxxiii. 7*): Here lie gave audience, heard causes, and in-, 
quired of Jehovah; and here also at first, perhaps, the 
public offices of religion were solemnised. The second 
tabernacle was that erected by Moses for Jehovah, and - 
at his express command, partly to be a palace of his pre¬ 
sence as the king of Israel (Exod. xl. 34, 35.), and partly 
to be the medium of the most solemn public worship, 
which the people were to pay 'to him. (26—29.) This 
tabernacle was erected on the first day of the first month 
in the second year after the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The third public tabernacle was that 
erected by David in his own city, for the reception of 
the ark, when lie received it from the house of Obed- 
edom. (2 Sam. vi. 7. 1 Chron. xvi. 1.) Of the second 
of these tabernacles we are now to treat; it was called 
the Tabernacle by way of distinction, and was a move- 
able chapel, so contrived as to be taken to pieces and 
put together again at pleasure for the convenience of 
carrying it .rom place to place. The materials of this 
tabernacle were provided by the people, who contributed 
each according to his ability, as related in Exodus, 
ch. xxxv. and xxxvi. 

The tabernacle consisted, first, of a house or tent, the 
form of which appears to have resembled that of our 
modern tents, but much larger ; and, secondly, of an 
open court that surrounded it. Its constituent parts are 
minutely described in Exod. xxv.—xxx. and xxxv.—xl., 
from which the following particulars have been selected : 

1. The tent itself was an oblong square, thirty cubits 
in length and ten in height and breadth ; and the body 
of it was composed of forty-eight boards or planks, 
each of which was a cubit and a half wide and ten 
cubits high, and its roof was ( a square frame of planks. 
The inside of it was divided by a veil or hanging, made 
of rich embroidered linen, which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies . In the former stood 
the altar of incense overlaid with gold, the stable of 
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shcw-bread, consisting of twelve loaves, and the great 
candlestick of pure gold, containing seven branches: 
none of the people were allowed to go into the holy 
place, but only the priests. The Holy of Holies (so 
called because it was the most sacred place of the ta¬ 
bernacle, into which none went but the high priest,) 
contained in it the ark, called the ark of the testimony 
(Exod. xxv. 22.) or the ark of the covenant. (Josh. iv. 7>) 
This was a small chest or coffer made of shittim wood, 
overlaid with gold, into which were put the two tables of 
the law, (us well the broken ones, say the Jews, as the 
whole,) with the pot of manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded. (Heb. ix. 4.) 

The lid or covering of this ark was wholly of solid 
gold, and called the mercy-seat; at the two ends of it 
were two cherubim (or hieroglyphic figures, the form of 
which it is impossible now to ascertain,) looking inwards 
towards each other, with wings expanded, which, em¬ 
bracing the whole circumference of the mercy-seat, met 
on each side in the middle. Here the Shechinah or 
Divine Presence rested, both in the tabernacle and 
temple, and was visibly seen in the appearance of a cloud 
over it. (Lev. xvi. 2.) Prom this the divine oracles were 
given out by an audible voice, as often as Jehovah was 
consulted on behalf of his people. (Exod. xxv. 22. Numb, 
vii. 89.) And hence it is that God is so often said in 
Scripture, to dwell between the Cherubim. (2 Kings xix. 
15. Psal. lxxx. 1.) 

2. The Tabernacle was surrounded by an oblong 
court, separated by curtains from the camp of Israel. 
The priests and other sacred ministers alone were per¬ 
mitted to enter it; the people, who came to offer sacri¬ 
fices, stopped at the entrance, opposite to which stood 
the brazen altar for burnt offerings; and nearly in the 
centre of the court stood a capacious brazen vessel, 
called the brazen laver, in which the priests washed their 
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offer them elsewhere. The Jewish Sacrifices were of 
three kinds; viz. 


1. The Burnt-Offerings, or Holocausts , were free¬ 
will offerings wholly devoted to God, according to the 
primitive patriarchal usage. The man himself was to 
bring them before the Lord, and they were offered in 
the manner just described. The victim to be offered 
was, according to the person’s ability, a bullock without 
blemish, or a male of the sheep or goats, or a turtle-dove 
or pigeon. (Levit. i. 3. 10. 11.) If, however, he was too 
poor to bring either of these, he was to offer a mincha 
or meat-offering, of which an account is given in page 


313. It was a very expressive t^pe of the sacrijjce of 
Christ, as nothing less than his ami folate and ftlll sacrifice 
could make atonement for the sins of-the world. 


2. The Peace-Offerings (Levit. iii. l.)werc also free¬ 
will offerings, in token of peace and reconciliation 
between God and man : they were either eucharistical, 
that is offered as thanksgivings for blessings received, 
or were offered for the impetration of mercies. These 
offerings consisted citlre£ a^-anitty^, or of bread- ot 
dough; if the -former, part of them was burnt upon 
the altar, especially all the fat, as an offering to the 
Lord ; and the remainder was to be eaten by the priest 
and by the party offering. To this sacrifice of praise 
Hwithanksgiving JS^int ^aul alludes in Heb. xiii. 15,16. 
Im this kind of sacrifiets-4ie victims might be cither 
male or female, provided they were without blemish. 
The same apostle has a fine allusion to them in Eph. ii. 


14—19. 

3. Sin-Offerings were offered for sins committed 


either through ignorance or wilfully against knowledge, 
and which were always punished unless they were ex¬ 
piated. Jn general they consisted of*.a sin-offering to 
God, and a burnt-offering accompanied with restitution 
of damage. (Levit. v. 2—19. vi. 1—7.) 

4. The Trespass-Offerings were made, where the 
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party offering had just reason to doubt whether he had 
violated the law of God or not. (Levit. v. 17, 18.) 
They do not appear to have differed materially from 
sin-offerings. In both these kinds of sacrifices, the person 
who offered them placed his hands on the victim’s head 
(if a sin-offering), and confessed his sin over it, and his 
trespass over the trespass-offering; the animal was then 
considered as vicariously bearing the sins of the person 
who brought it. 

All these sacrifices were occasional, and had reference 
to individuals ; but there were others which were national 
and regular, daily, weekly, monthly, and annual. 

The perpetual or Daily Sacrifice was a burnt-offering, 
consisting of two lambs, which were offered every day, 
morning and evening, at the third and ninth hours. 
(Exod. xxix. 38—40. Levit. vi. 9—18. Numb, xxviii. 
1—8.) They were burnt as holocausts, but by a small 
fire, that they might continue burning the longer. With 
each of these victims was offered a bread-offering and a 
drink-offering of strong wine. The morning sacrifice, 
according to the Jews, made atonement for the sins 
committed in the night, and the evening sacrifice ex¬ 
piated those committed during the day. 

The Weekly Sacrifice on every Sabbath day was equal 
to the daily sacrifice, and was offered in addition to it. 
(Numb, xxviii. 9, 10.) 

The Monthly Sacrifice , on ev<4y new moon, or at tKe 
beginning of each month, consisted of two young bul¬ 
locks, one ram, and seven lambs of a year old, together 
with a kid for a sin-offering, and a suitable bread and 
drink-offering. (Numb, xxviii. 11—14.) 

The Yearly Sacrifices were thus offered on the great 
annual festivals, which are noticed in the following 
chapter; viz. 1/ The paschal lamb at the passover, 
which was celebrated at the commencement of the 
Jewish sacred year : 2. On the day of Pentecost, or day 
of first-fruits; 3. On the New Moon, or first day of the 
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seventh month, which was the commencement of their 
civil year; and, 4. On the day of expiation. 

II. The Unbloody Sacrifices, or Meat-Offerings, 
were taken solely from the vegetable kingdom: they 
could not, regularly, be presented as sin-offerings, unless 
the person who had sinned was so poor, that he could not 
afford to bring two young pigeons, or two turtle-doves. 
They were to be free from leaven or honey, but to 
all of them it was necessary to add pure salt, that is, 
saltpetre. 

III. Drink-Offerings were an accompaniment to 
both bloody and unbloody sacrifices: they were never 
used separately; and consisted of wine, which appears 
to have been partly poured upon the brow of the victim 
in orde ,% to consecrate it, and partly allotted to the 
priests, who drank it with their portions of both these 
kinds of offerings. 

IV. Besides the preceding sacrifices, various other 
oblations are mentioned in the sacred writings, which 
have been divided into ordinary or common, voluntary 
or free oblations, and such as were prescribed. 

1. The Ordinary Oblations consisted, (1.) Of the 
Sheiv-bread , which has been already noticed in p. 296.; 
the loaves were placed hot, every Sabbath-day, by the 
priests, upon the golden table of the sanctuary before 
the Lord, when the}' removed the stale loaves which had 
been exposed the whole of the preceding week; and, 
(2.) Of Incense, which was composed of several fragrant 
spices, prepared according to the commands given in 
Exod. xxx. 34—36. It was offered twice, daily, by 
the officiating priest upon a golden altar (whereon no 
bloody sacrifice was to come), except on the day of 
atonement, when it was offered by the high priest. 
During this offering the people prayed, silently, without 
(Luke i. 10.); and to this solemn silence St. John alludes 
* in Rev. viii. 1. 

+ 2. The Voluntary or Free Oblations were the fruits 
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either of promises or of vows; but the former were not 
considered so strictly obligatory as the latter, of which 
there were two kinds: (1.) The vow of consecration , 
when any thing was devoted to God, either for sacrifice 
or for the service of the temple, as wine, wood, salt, &c. 
To this class of vows belonged the Corban, reprobated 
by Jesus Christ, which the Pharisees carried so far as to 
exonerate children from assisting their indigent parents 
(Mark vii. 9—11.13.); and, (2.) The vow of engagement, 
when persons engaged to do something that was not in 
itself unlawful, as not to eat of some particular meat, 
not to wear sonic particular habits, not to drink wine, 
nor to cut their hair, &c. 

3. The Prescribed Oblations were either First-Fruits or 
Tithes. 

(1.) All the First-Fruits , both of fruit and animals, 
were consecrated to God. (Exod. xxii. 29. Numb, xviii. 
12, 13. Dcut. xxvi. 2. Noli. x. 35, 36.): and the first- 
fruits of sheep’s wool were offered for the use of the 
Levites. (Deut. xviii. 4.) These first-fruits were of¬ 
fered from the feast of Pentecost until that of dedication, 
because after that time th.e fruits were neither so beau¬ 
tiful nor so good as before. Further, the Jews were 
prohibited from gathering in the harvest until they had 
offered to God the omcr, that is, the new sheaf, which was 
presented the day after the great day of unleavened 
bread; neither were they allowed to bake any bread 
made of new corn until they had offered the new loaves 
upon the altar on the day of Pentecost; without which 
all the corn was regarded as unclean and unholy. To 
this St. Paul alludes in Rom. xi. 16. 

(2.) Besides the first-fruits, the Jews also paid the 
tenths or Tithes of all they possessed (Numb, xviii. 21.); 
they were, in general, collected from all the fruits of the 
earth, but chiefly of corn, wine, and oil, and were ren¬ 
dered every year, except the sabbatical year. 
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Chapter IV. 

SACRED TIMES AND SEASONS OJIsIrVED BY THE JEWS. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of the numerous 
wonders God had wrought in favour of his people, 
Moses by the divine command instituted various festivals, 
which they were obliged to observe; these sacred seasons 
were either weekly, monthly,' or annual, or recurred 
after a certain number of years. 

I. Every seventh day was appropriated to sacred repose, 
and called the Sabbath ; although this name is in some 
passages given to other festivals, as in Levit. xxv. 4., and 
sometimes it denotes a week, as in Matt, xxviii. 1. Luke 
xxiv. 1. and Acts xx. 7. It was originally instituted to 
preserve the memory of the creation of the world (Gen. 

11. 3.); and when God gave the Israelites rest in the land 
of Canaan, he commanded the Sabbath to be statedly 
kept. (Exod. xx. 10, 11. xvi. 23.) Accordingly, it was 
observed v ith great solemnity; the Jews religiously 
abstaining from all servile work. (Exod. xx. 10. xxiii. 

12, &c. &c.) It was therefore unlawful to gather manna 
on that day (Exod. xvi. 22—30.), to light a fire for culi¬ 
nary purposes, and also to sow or reap. (Exod. xxxv. 3. 
Numb. xv. 32—36. Exod. xxxiv. 21.) The services of 
the temple, however, might be performed without pro¬ 
faning the Sabbath, such as preparing the sacrifices 
(Lev. vi. 8—13. Numb, xxviii. 3—10. Matt. xii. 5.); and 
it was also lawful to perform circumcision on that day. 
(John vii. 23.) The Sabbath commenced at sunset, and 
closed at the same time on the following day. (Matt. vii. 
16. Mark i. 32.) Whatever was necessary was prepared 
on the latter part of the preceding day, that is of our 
Friday ; whence the day preceding the Sabbath is termed 
the preparation in Matt, xxvii. 62. Mark xv. 42. Luke 
xxiii. 54. and John xix. 14. 31. 42. 

We know* not with certainty from the Mosaic writings 
what constituted the most antient worship of the Israel- 
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ites on the Sabbath-day. It is, however, evident from 
the New Testament, that the celebration of this day 
chiefly consisted in the religious exercises which were 
then performed: though there is no injunction recorded, 
except that a burnt-offering of two lambs should on that 
day be added to the morning and evening sacrifices 
^Numb. xxviii. 9.): and that the shew-bread should be 
changed. (Lcvit. xxiv. 8.) In the synagogues, as we 
have already seen, the sacred writings were read and 
expounded, to which was sometimes added a discourse or 
sermon by some doctor or eminent teacher. (Luke iv. 
16. Acts xiii. 15.) 

Prayer also appears to have formed a part of. their 
sacred worship in the synagogue, and especially in the 
temple. (1 Sam. i. 9, 10. 1 Kings viii. 29, 30. 33. Psal. 
xxviii. 2. Luke xviii. 10.) 

II. The Jewish months being lunar were originally 
calculated from the first appearance of the moon, on which 
the Feast of the new moon, or beginning of months (as 
the Hebrews termed it), was celebrated. (Exod. xii. 2. 
Numb. x. 10. xxviii. 11. Isa. i. 13,14.) It seems to have 
been in use long before the time of Moses, who by the 
divine command prescribed what ceremonies were then 
‘to be observed. It was proclaimed with the sound of 
trumpets. (Numb. x. 10. Psal. lxxxi. 3.): and several 
additional sacrifices were offered. (Numb, xxviii. 11—15.) 

Besides the Sabbath, Moses instituted other festivals : 
three of these, viz. the passover, the feast of pentecost, 
and the feast of tabernacles, which are usually denomin¬ 
ated the Great Festivals , were distinguished from the 
Sabbath, and indeed from all other holy days, by the cir¬ 
cumstance of each of them lasting seven (one for eight) 
successive days ; during which the Jews were bound to 
rejoice before the Lord ftr all their deliverances and 
mercies. (Deut. xvi. 11—15.) All the males of the 
twelve tribes were bound to be present at these grand 
festivals (Exod. xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16.): and for their 
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encouragement to attend, they were assured that “no 
man should desire their land” during th&ir absence (Exod. 
xxxiv. 24-.); in other words, that they should be secure 
from hostile invasion during their attendance on religious 
worship: — a manifest proof this of the divine origin of 
their religion, as well as of the power and particular pro¬ 
vidence of God, in working thrice every year an especial 
miracle for the protection of his people. 

III. The first and most eminent of these festivals was 
the Passover, instituted the night before the Israelites’ 
departure from Egypt, for a perpetual meriforial of their 
signal deliverance, and of the favour which God showed 
them in passing over and sparing their first-born, when 
he slew the first-born of the Egyptians. (Exod. xii. 12— 
14. 29, 30—51.) This festival was also called the feast or 
the days of unleavened bread (Exod. xxiii. 15. Mark xiv. 1. 
Acts xii. 3.); because it was unlawful to eat any other 
bread during the seven days the feast lasted. The name 
was Uiso by a metonymy given to the lamb that was killed 
on the first day of this feast (Ezravi. 20. Matt. xxvi. 17*); 
whence the expressions to eat the passover (Mark xiv. 
12. 14.), and to sacrifice the passover. (1 Cor. v. 7.) 
Hence also St. Paul calls Jesus Christ our passover (ibid.), 
that is, our true paschal lamb. But the appellation, pass- 
over, belongs more particularly to the second day of the 
feast, viz. the fifteenth day of the month Nisan. It was 
ordained to be celebrated on the anniversary of the de¬ 
liverance of the Israelites. This was an indispensable 
rite to be observed by every Israelite, except in particular 
cases enumerated in Numb. ix. 1—13., on pain of death ; 
and no uncircumcised person was allowed to partake of 
the passover. In the later times of the Jewish Polity, the 
custom was introduced, of liberating some criminals, in 
order to render this festival the more interesting: and 
this custom had become so strong that Pilate could not 
deviate from it, and therefore reluctantly liberated Ba- 
rabbas. (Matt, xxvii. 15. Luke xxiii. 17. John xviii. 39-) 
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The particular rites with which this festival was to be 
celebrated are specified in Exod. xii. The later Jews 
made some addition to the rites prescribed by Moses 
respecting the paschal sacrifice. They drank with it four 
cups of wine, of which the third was called the cup of 
blessing (alluded to in 1 Cor. x. 16. compared with Matt, 
xxvi. 27.); after which they sang the hymn called the 
“ Great Hallcl,” viz. Psalm cxiii.—cxviii. Sometimes, 
when, after the fourth cup, the guests felt disposed to 
repeat Psalms cxx.—cxxxvii., a fifth cup was also drunk. 
These ceremonies appear to have been in part imitated 
by Jesus Christ, in the institution of the Eucharist. The 
paschal victim typified Jesus Christ, his sufferings, and 
death : not a bone of it was to be broken; a circumstance 
in which there was a remarkable correspondence between 
the type and the antitype. (Exod. xii. 46. John xix. 
33. 36.) 

IV. The second Great Festival was the Feast of Pen¬ 
tecost, which was celebrated on the 50th day after the 
first day of unleavened bread. It was a festival of thanks¬ 
giving for the harvest, which commenced immediately 
after the passover. On this account two loaves made of 
the new meal were offered before the Lord as the first- 
fruits : whence it is called the day of the first-fruits. The 
form of thanksgiving is given in Deut. xxvi. 5—10. 

V. The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted to 
commemorate the dwelling of the Israelites in tents while 
they wandered in the desert. (Lev. xxiii. 34. 43.) 
Hence it is called by St. John the feast of tents . 
(o-xijjwnjyta, skenopegia, John vii. 2.) It is likewise termed 
the feast of ingatherings, (Exod. xxiii. 16. xxxiv. 22. 
Further, the design of this feast was to return thanks to 
God for the fruits of the vine, as well as of other trees 
which were gathered aboat this time, and also to im¬ 
plore his blessing upon those of the ensuing year. 
During the whole of the solemnity they were obliged 
„to dwell in tents, which antiently were pitched on the 
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flat terrace-like roofs of their houses. (Neh. viii. 16.) 
Besides the ordinary daily sacrifices, there were several 
extraordinary ones offered on this occasion, which are 
detailed in Numb. xxix. One of the most remarkable 
ceremonies performed at this feast, was the libation or 
pouring out of water, drawn from the fountain or pool of 
Siloanr, upon the altar. As, according to the Jews 
themselves, this water was an emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, Jesus Christ manifestly alluded to it, when he 
<f cried, saying, If any man thirst , let him come unto me 
and drink." (John vii. 37. 39.) 

VI. To the three grand annual festivals above de¬ 
scribed, Moses added two others, which were cele¬ 
brated with great solemnity, though the presence of 
every male Israelite was not absolutely required. 

1. The first of these was the Feast of Trumpets: it 
was held on the first and second days of the month 
Tisri, which was the commencement of the civil year 
of the Hebrews. This feast derives its name from the 
blowing of trumpets in the temple with more than usual 
solemnity. (Numb. xxix. 1. Levit. xxiii. 24.) On this 
festival they abstained from all labour (Levit. xxiii. 25.), 
and offered particular sacrifices to God, which are de¬ 
scribed in Numb. xxix. 1—6. 

2. The other feast alluded tp, was the Fast or Feast 
of Expiation, or Day of Atonement ; which day the 
Jews observed as a most strict fast, abstaining from all 
servile work, taking no food, and afflicting their souls. 
(Levit. xxiii. 27—30.) Of all the sacrifices ordained by 
the Mosaic law, the sacrifice of the atonement was the 
most solemn and important: it was offered on the tenth 
day of the month Tisri, by the high priest alone, for the 
sins of the whole nation. On this day only, in the course 
of the year, was the high priest permitted to enter the 
sanctuary, and not even then without due preparation, 
under pain of death; all others being excluded from the 
tabernacle during the whole ceremony, which prefigured 
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the grand atonement to be made for the sins of the whole 
world by Jesus Christ. The particulars incident to 
this solemnity are detailed in Levit, xvi. 

VII. Besides these various annual festivals, which were 
instituted by divine command, the Jews in later times in¬ 
troduced several other feast and fast days, of which the 
following were the principal: — 

1. The Feast of Puhim, or of Lots, as the word signi¬ 
fies, is celebrated on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of 
the month Adar (or of Vc-Adar if it be an intercalary 
year), in commemoration of the providential deliver¬ 
ance of the Jews from the cruel machinations of Ha- 
man, who had procured an edict from Artaxcrxes to 
extirpate them. (Estli. iii.—ix.) On this occasion the 
entire book of Esther is read in the synagogues of the 
modern Jews, not out of a printed copy, but from a roll, 
which generally contains this book alone. All Jews, of 
both sexes, and of every age, who are able to attend, are 
required to come to this feast, and to join in the reading, 
for the better preservation of the memory of this im¬ 
portant fact. 

2. The Feast of Dedication, mentioned in John x. 
22., was instituted by Judas Maccabeus, to commemo¬ 
rate the purification of the second temple, after it had 
been profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. (J Macc. iv. 
52—59.) It commenced on the 25th day of the month 
Cisleu, and was solemnised throughout the country with 
great rejoicings. 

VIII. The preceding are the chief annual festivals 
noticed in the sacred writings that are particularly 
deserving of attention: the Jews have various others 
of more modern institution, which, are here designedly 
omitted. We, therefore, proceed to notice those extra¬ 
ordinary festivals which were only celebrated after the 
recurrence of a certain number of years. 

1. The first of these was the sabbatical year; for 
as t^e seventh day of the week was consecrated as a 
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day of rest to man and beast, so this gave rest to the 
land: which, daring its continuance, was to lie fallow, 
and the " sabbath of the land,” or its spontaneous pro¬ 
duce, was dedicated to charitable uses, to be enjoyed 
by the servants of the family, by the wayfaring stranger, 
and by the cattle. (Levit. xxv. 1—7. Exod. xxiii. 11.) 
This was also the year of release from personal slavery 
(Exod. xxi. 2.), as well as of the remission of debts. 
(Deut. xv. 1, 2.) 

2. The Jubilee was a more solemn sabbatical year, 
held every seventh sabbatical year, that is, at the end of 
every forty-nine years, or the fiftieth current year. 
(Levit. xxv. 8—10.) It commenced on the evening of 
the day of atonement, and was proclaimed by the sound 
of trumpet throughout the whole land. All debts were 
to be cancelled; all slaves or captives were to be re¬ 
leased. Even those who had voluntarily relinquished 
their freedom at the end of their six years’ service, and 
whose eais had been bored in token of their perpetual 
servitude, were to be liberated at the jubilee: for then 
they were to proclaim liberty throughout all the land , unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. (Levit. xxv. 10.) Further, in 
this year all estates that had been sold reverted to their 
original proprietors, or to the families to which they had 
originally belonged; thus provision was made, that no 
family should be totally ruined, and doomed to perpetual 
poverty : for the family estate could not be alienated for 
a longer period than fifty years. The value and purchase- 
money of estates, therefore, diminished in proportion to 
the near approach of the jubilee. (Levit. xxv. 15.) 
From this privilege, however, houses in walled towns 
were excepted: these,were to be redeemed within a 
year, otherwise they belonged to the purchaser, not¬ 
withstanding the jubilee, (u. 30.) During this year, as 
well as in the sabbatical year, the ground also had its 
rest, and was not cultivated. 
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Chapter V. 

SACKED OBLIGATIONS AND DUTIES. 

b 

Section I. — Of Oaths. —Nature and different Kinds of Vows. 

I. Op Oatiis.—T he person who confirmed his as¬ 
sertion by a voluntary oath pronounced the same with 
his right hand elevated; but when an oath was exacted, 
whether judicially or otherwise, the person to whom it 
was put, answered by saying Amen, Amen; (So let it be), 
or, Thou hast said it. (Numb. v. 19—22. Deut. xxvii, 
15—26. Matt. xxvi. 64.) In the time of Christ, the 
Jews were in the habit of swearing by the altar, by Jeru¬ 
salem, by themselves, &c. &c.: and because the sacred 
name of God was not mentioned in such oaths, they 
considered them as imposing little, if any deception. 
Such fraudulent conduct is severely censured by Jesus 
Christ in Matt. v. 33—37. and xxiii. 16 — 22. 

II. Nature and different kinds of Vows. 

A Vow is a religious engagement or promise, volun¬ 
tarily undertaken by a person towards Almighty God: 
to render it valid, Moses requires that it be actually ut¬ 
tered with the mouth, and not merely in the heart 
(Numb. xxx. 3. 7. 9. 13. Deut. xxiii. 24.); and in Deut. 
xxiii. 18. he prohibits the offering of what is acquired by 
impure means. Two sorts of Vows are mentioned in the 
Old Testament; viz. 

1. The Cherem or Irremissible Voto: it was the most 
solemn of all, and was accompanied with a form of ex¬ 
ecration. This vow is nowhere enjoined by Moses. 
The species of cherem with which we are best ac¬ 
quainted was the previous devotement to God of hostile 
cities, against which they intended to proceed with 
extreme severity; and that with a view the more to in¬ 
flame the minds of the people to war. In such cases, 
not only were all the inhabitants put to death, but also, 
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according as the terms of the vow declared, no booty 
was made by any Israelite; the beasts were slain; what 
would not burn, as gold, silver, and other metals, was 
added to the treasure of the sanctuary ; and every thing 
else, with the whole city, burnt, and an imprecation pro¬ 
nounced upon any attempt that should ever be made to 
rebuild it. Of this the history of Jericho (Josh. vi. 17—19. 
21—24. and vii. 1. 12—26.) furnishes the most remark¬ 
able example. 

2. The common vows were divided into two sorts; 
viz. 1. Vows of dedication; and, 2. Vows of self-inter¬ 
diction or abstinence. 

i. The Nedeu, or Votv, in the strictest sense of the 
word, was when a person engaged to do any thing, as, 
for instance, to bring an offering to God; or otherwise 
to dedicate any thing unto him. Things vowed in this 
way, w r ere, 1. Unclean beasts. These might be estimated 
by the priests, and redeemed by the vower, by the ad¬ 
dition of one fifth to the value. (Lev. xxvii. 11—13.)— 
2. Clean beasts used for offerings. Here there was no 
right of redemption; nor could the beasts be exchanged 
for others under the penalty of both being forfeited, and 
belonging to the Lord. (Lev. xxvii. 9, 10.) — 3. Lands 
and houses. These had the privilege of valuation and 
redemption. (Lev. xxvii. 14—24.) — To these we have 
to add, 4. The 'person of the votver himself with the like 
privilege. (Lev. xxvii. 1—8.) 

ii. Vows of Self-interdiction or Self-denial were, 
when a person engaged to abstain from wine, food, or 
any other thing. To this class .of vows may be referred 
the Nazareate or Nazariteship, the statutes respecting 
which are related in Numb. vi. The Nazarites were re¬ 
quired to abstain from wine, fermented liquors, and every 
thing made of grapes, to let their hair grow, and not to 
defile themselves by touching the dead: and if any per¬ 
son had accidentally expired in their presence, the 

p 6 
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Nazarites of the second class were obliged to recom¬ 
mence their Nazariteship. 

Similar to the Nazareate was the vow frequently made 
by devout Jews, on their recovery from sickness, or de¬ 
liverance from danger or distresswho, for thirty days 
before they offered sacrifices, abstained from wine, and 
shaved the hair of their head. This usage illustrates the 
conduct of St. Paul, as related in Acts xvii. 18. 


Section II. — On the Prayers and Fasts of the Jews. " " 

I. Prayers, or petitions addressed to the Almighty, 
are closely connected with sacrifices and vows. (Psal. 1. 
14, 15.) The prayers of the Jews were either public , 
private , or stated , that is, performed at a particular time. 
The stated hours were at the time of offering the morning 
and evening sacrifice, or at the third and ninth hours 
(Actsii. 15. and iii. 1.); although it was the custom of 
the more devout Jews, as David (Psal. lv. 17.) and Daniel 
(vi. 10.) to pray three times a-day. Peter went up on the 
house-top to pray, about the sixth hour. (Acts x. 9.) Pre¬ 
viously to offering up their supplications they washed 
their hands, to signify that they had put away sin and 
purposed to live a holy life. 

1. Public Prayers were offered, at first, in the taber¬ 
nacle, and afterwards in the temple and synagogues, by 
the minister appointed for that purpose, the people 
answering (in the synagogues only) at the conclusion with 
a loud Amen. (Neh. viii. 6.) 

2. Private Prayers were offered by individuals in a 
low tone of voice with the head covered; either standing 
or kneeling, sometimes bowing the head towards tlie earth, 
and, at others, with the whole body prostrate on the 
ground. Sometimes they smote upon the breast f in token 
of their deep humiliation and penitence, or spread forth 
their hands, or lifted them up to heaven. Of these va- 
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rious postures in prayer many instances occur in the sa¬ 
cred writers. See 1 Sam. i. 13.; Lukexviii.il.; Psal. 
cxliii. 6.; 2 Chron. vi. 13.; Ezra ix. 5.; Matt. xxvi. 39.; 
Luke xxii. 41.; Acts vii. GO. ; Exod. xxxiv. 8.; Luke 
xviii. 13.; Isa. i. 15.; and Psal. cxli. 2. When at a dis¬ 
tance from the temple, the more devout Jews turned 
themselves towards it when they prayed. We have an 
instance of this in the conduct of Daniel. (Dan. vi. 10.) 
When the Orientals pray seriously, in a state of grief, 
they hide their faces in their bosom. To this circum¬ 
stance the Psalmist alludes (xxxv. 13.) when he says, 
My prayer returned into mine oivn bosom. 

3. Various Forms of Prayer were in use among the 
Jews, from the earliest period of their existence as a dis¬ 
tinct nation. The first piece of solemn worship recorded 
in the Scripture is a hymn of praise composed by Moses, 
on occasion of the deliverance of the Israelites from the 
Egyptians, which was sung by all the congregation alter¬ 
nately ; by Moses and the men first, and afterwards by 
Miriam and the women (Exod. xv. 1.20,21.); which could 
not have been done, unless it had been a precomposed 
set form. Again, in the expiation of an uncertain murder, 
the elders of the city which lay nearest to the party that 
was slain, were expressly commanded to say, and conse¬ 
quently to join in, the form of prayer appointed by God 
himself in Deut. xxi. 7, 8. In Numb. vi. 23—26. x. 35, 
36. Deut. xxvi. 3. 5—11. and 13—15., there are several 
other divinely-appointed forms of prayer, prescribed by 
Moses. On the establishment of the monarchy, David 
appointed the Levites to stand every morning to thank 
and praise the Lord t and likexmse at even (1 Chron. xxiii. 
30.); which rule was afterwards observed in the temple 
erected by Solomon, and restored at the building of the 
second temple after the captivity. (Neh.,xii. 24.) And 
the whole book of Psalms was, in fact, a collection of 
forms of prayer and praise, for the use of the whole con¬ 
gregation. 
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II. To prayers the Jews sometimes added Fasts, or 
religious abstinence from food: these fasts were cither 
public or private. 

1. The Public Fasts were either ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary. Moses instituted only one ordinary annual pub¬ 
lic fast, which was solemnised on the day of atonement, 
other public fasts being left to the discretion of the nation. 
Of extraordinary fasts appointed by authority of the civil 
magistrate, several instances arc recorded in the Old 
Testament. Sec 1 Sam. vii. 5, 6.; 2 Chron. xx. 3.; Jer. 
xxxvi. 9.; Ezra viii. 21.; Zech. vii. 3. viii. 19.; and 
2 Kings xxv. 28. 

2. Private Fasts were left to the discretion of indi¬ 
viduals who kept them, in order that they might by prayer 
and fasting avert imminent calamities, and obtain the fa¬ 
vour of God. See instances of such fasts in 2 Sam. xii. 
16. 1 Kings xxi, 27. Ezra x. 6. and Neh. i. 4. 

3. From various passages of Scripture, it appears that 
the Jewish fasts, whether public or private, were distin¬ 
guished by every possible mark of grief; the people being 
clothed in sackcloth, with ashes strewed on their heads, 
downcast countenances, rent garments, and (on public 
occasions) with loud weeping and supplication. (2Sam. 
xiii. 19. Psal. xxxv. 13. Isa. lviii. 5. Lqin. ii. 10. Joel i. 
13,14. ii. 12, 13.) At these times they abstained from 
food until evening. The sanctimonious Pharisees affected 
the utmost humility and devotion, disfiguring their faces 
and avoiding every appearance of neatness; against 
which conduct VJesus Christ cautions his disciples in 
Matt. vi. 16,17. 


Section III. — On the Purifications of the Jews. 

I. The Purifications of the Jews were various, and 
the objects of them were either persons or things dedi¬ 
cated to divine worship. The Jews had two sorts of 
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washing; one, — of the whole body by immersion , which 
was used by the priests at their consecration, and by the 
proselytes at their initiation; — the other, of the hands 
or feet, called dipping or pouring of water, and which was 
of daily use, not only for the hands and feet, but also for 
the cups and other vessels used at their meals. (Matt, 
xv. 2. Mark vii. 3, 4. John ii. 6.) To these two modes of 
purification Jesus Christ seems to allude in John xiii. 10. 

II. In the Mosaic law those persons are termed unclean 
whom others were obliged to avoid touching, or even 
meeting, unless they chose to be themselves defiled, that 
is, cut off from all intercourse with their brethren ; and 
who, besides, were bound to abstain from frequenting the 
place where divine service and the offering-feasts were 
held, under penalties still more severe. 

The duration and degrees of impurity were different. 
In some instances, by the use of certain ceremonies, an 
unclean person became purified at sunset; in others, this 
did not take place until eight days after the physical 
cause of defilement ceased. Lepers were obliged to live 
in a detached situation, separate from other people, and 
to keep themselves actually at a distance from them. 
They were distinguished by a peculiar dress ; and if any 
person approached, they were bound to give him warn¬ 
ing, by crying out, Unclean! unclean! Other polluted 
persons, again, could not directly touch those that were 
clean, without defiling them in like manner, and were 
obliged to remain without the camp , that they might not 
be in their way. (Numb. v. 1—4.) Eleven different spe¬ 
cies of impurity are enumerated in the Levitical law, to 
which the later Jews added many others. But the 
severest of all was the Leprosy, an infectious disease of 
slow and imperceptible progress,, beginning very in¬ 
sidiously and gently, until at length it became incurable, 
and most offensively loathsome. The Mosaic statutes 
respecting this malady are recorded in Levit. xiii. xiv. 
Numb. v. 1—4. and Deut. xxiv. 8, 9. The leprosy has 
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ever been considered as a lively emblem of that moral 
taint or corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam * ; as 
the sacrifices, which were to be offered by the healed 
leper, prefigured that spotless Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the 'world* 


Chapter VI. 

ON THE CORRUPTIONS OF RELIGION AMONG THE JEWS. 

I. On the Idolatry of the Jews. — II. Jewish Sects mentioned in 

* _ « 

the New Testament. —III. Extreme Corruption of the Jewish 

People at the Time of Christ’s Birth. 

I. Idolatry of the Jews. 

Idolatry is the superstitious worship of idols or false 
gods. From Gen. vi. 5., compared with Rom. i. 23., there 
is every reason to believe that it was practised before 
the flood; and this conjecture is confirmed by the 
apostle Jude (ver. 4.), who, describing the character of 
certain men in his days that denied the only Lord God, 
adds, in the eleventh verse of his Epistle, Woe unto them, 
for they arc gone into the way of Cain ; whence it may 
be inferred that Cain and his descendants were the first 
who threw off the sense of a God, and worshipped the 
creature instead of the Creator. The heavenly bodies 
were the first objects of idolatrous worship, and Meso¬ 
potamia and Chaldsea were the countries where it chiefly 
prevailed after the deluge, whence it spread into Canaan, 
Egypt, and other countries. Although Moses, by the 
command and instruction of God, had given to the 
Israelites such a religion as no other nation possessed, 
and notwithstanding all h’s laws were directed to pre¬ 
serve them from idolatry, yet, so wayward were the 


* Article IX. of the Confession of the Anglican church. 
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Israelites, that, almost immediately after their departure 
from Egypt, we find them worshipping idols. (Exod. 
xxxii. 1. Psal. cvi. 19, 20. Acts vii. 41—43.) Soon after 
their entrance into the land of Canaan, they adopted 
various deities that were worshipped by the Canaanites, 
and other neighbouring nations (Judges ii. 13. viii. 33.); 
for which base ingratitude they were severely punished. 
And, after the division of the two kingdoms, it is well 
known that, with the exception of a few short intervals, 
both the sovereigns and people of Israel were wholly 
given to idolatry: nor were the people of Judah exempt 
from the worship of strange gods, as the frequent re¬ 
proofs of the prophets abundantly testify. At length, 
however, become wiser by the severe discipline they had 
received, the tribes, that returned into their native 
country from the Babylonian captivity, wholly renounced 
idolatry; and thenceforth uniformly evinced the most 
deeply-rooted aversion from all strange deities and 
foreign modes of worship. This great reformation was 
accomplished by Ezra and Nehemiah, and the eminent 
men who accompanied or succeeded them; but, in the 
progress of time, though the exterior of piety was main¬ 
tained, the “ power of godliness” was lost; and we learn 
from the New Testament, that, during our Saviour’s 
ministry, the Jews were divided into various religious 
parties, which widely differed in opinion, and pursued 
each other with the fiercest animosity and with im¬ 
placable hatred. 

II. Of these Sects and their respective tenets, to which 
there are frequent allusions in the New Testament, we 
are now to give a concise account. 

1. The sect of the Sadducees derived its name from 
Sadok, a pupil of Antigonus Sochaeus, president of the 
sanhedrin or great council; who flourished about two 
hundred and sixty years before the Christian era. They 
disregarded all the traditions and unwritten laws which 
the Pharisees prized so highly, and professed to consider 
the Scriptures as the only source and rule of the Jewish 
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religion. They denied the existence of angels and spirits, 
considered the soul as dying with the body, and conse¬ 
quently admitted of no future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. The tenets of this sect, which was small in point 
of numbers, were not so acceptable to the people as 
those of the Pharisees. 

2. The Pharisees arc supposed to have appeared not 
long after the Sadducees. They were the most numerous, 
distinguished, and popular sect among the Jews. They 
derived their name from the Hebrew word Pharash , 
which signifies separated or set apart , because they 
separated themselves from the rest of the Jews to su¬ 
perior strictness in religious observances. They boasted 
that, from their accurate knowledge of religion, they 
were the favourites of heaven; and thus, trusting in 
themselves that they were righteous, despised others. 
(Luke xi. 52. xviii. 9. 11.) 

Though they professed to esteem the written books of 
the Old Testament as the sources of the Jewish religion, 
yet they also attributed great and equal authority to tra¬ 
ditional precepts, relating principally to external rites. 
They held the squI to be immortal, and.the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body; but they believed that all 
things were controlled by fate. They rigidly interpreted 
the letter of the Mosaic Law, but not unfrequently vio¬ 
lated its spirit by their traditional and philosophical ex¬ 
positions. They were zealous in making proselytes; 
and their professed sanctity gave them great influence 
among the common people, especially with the female 
part of the community. Their general hypocrisy and 
profligacy are severely arraigned by Jesus Christ. 

3. The Essenes, who were the third principal sect 
among the Jews, differed in many respects from the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, both in doctrine and in prac¬ 
tice. They were divided into two classes: (1.) The 
practical , who lived in society (and^ome of whom were 
married), though, it appears, with much circumspection. 

'j^phpse dwelt in cities and their neighbourhoods, and ap- 
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plied themselves to husbandry and other innocent occu¬ 
pations. (2.) The contemplative Essenes, who were also 
called Therapcutae or Physicians, from their application 
principally to the cure of the diseases of the soul, devoted 
themselves wholly to meditation, and avoided living in 
great towns as unfavourable to a contemplative life. But 
both classes were exceedingly abstemious, exemplary in 
their moral deportment, averse from profane swearing, 
and most rigid in their observance of the Sabbath. They 
held, among other tenets, the immortality of the soul 
(though they denied the resurrection of the body), the 
existence of angels, and a state of future rewards and 
punishments. They believed every thing to be ordered 
by an eternal fatality or chain of causes. Though they 
are not mentioned in the New Testament, they are sup¬ 
posed to be referred to in Col. ii. 18. 21. 23.; and the 
contemplative Essenes are supposed to have been in¬ 
tended by those who in Matt. xix. 12. are said to have 
made iiiernsclves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of God’s sake. 

4. The Scribes and Lawyers, who are frequently 
mentioned in the Gospels, are usually classed among 
Jewish sects. The Scribes had the charge of transcribing 
the sacred books, of publicly interpreting the more diffi¬ 
cult passages, and of deciding in cases which grew out of 
the ceremonial law. They possessed great influence as 
well as the Lawyers or private teachers of the law. 

5. The Samaritans are generally considered as a 
Jewish sect: their origin and tenets have already been 
noticed in p. 113. 

6. The Herodians were a political faction, the par¬ 
tisans of Herod, misnamed the Great, from whom they 
derived their name, and with whom they co-operated in 
all his political and time-serving schemes, to conciliate 
the favour of the Romans. 

7. The Galiljsa^s were the followers of Judas the 
Gaulonite or Galilaean, whose tenets they embraced andT 
acted upon. They held, that tribute was due to God 
alone, and consequently ought not to be paid to the 
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Homans; and that religious liberty and the authority of 
the divine laws were to be defended by force of arms. 
In other respects their doctrines appear to have been 
the same as those of the Pharisees. 

The Zealots, so often mentioned in Jewish history, 
appear to have been the followers of this Judas: and it 
has been supposed, that the just men, whom the Pha¬ 
risees and Herodians sent to entangle Jesus in his con¬ 
versation, were members of this sect. (Matt. xxii. 15,16. 
Mark xii. 13, 14. Luke xx. 20.) 

8. The Sicarii, noticed in Acts xxi. 38., were assas¬ 
sins, who derived their name from their using poniards 
bent like the Roman sictu, which they concealed under 
their garments, and privately stabbed the objects of their 
malice. 

III. The Corruption of the Jewish People, both in 
religion and morals, in the time of Christ, sufficiently 
appears from the censures of Jesus Christ, which are to 
be found in the four Gospels. The evidence of the sacred 
writers is conffrmed by the testimony of profane writers, 
especially Josephus the Jewish Historian, from whom we 
learn that the corruption and profligacy of the chief 
priests and other distinguished leaders pervaded the 
priests; and that from them the moral and religious con¬ 
tamination had spread to the lowest classes of the people, 
who were immersed in ignorance and vice, and cherished 
the most supercilious contempt and bitter hatred towards 
the Gentiles. So great was their profligacy in the last 
period of their commonwealth, that Josephus has re¬ 
corded it as his opinion, that if the Romans had delayed 
any longer to have come against them, the city (Jerusa¬ 
lem) would cither have been swallowed up by an earth¬ 
quake, overwhelmed by a deluge, or destroyed by fire 
from heaven as Sodom was: for that generation was far 
more enormously wicked than thqse who suffered these 
‘calamities.* 


* De Bell. Jud. lib. v. c.13. § 6. 
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TIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


Chapter I. 

ON THE DWELLINGS OP THE JEWS. 


The earliest dwellings of mankind, after they began to 
multiply, arc supposed to havfc been caves; thus Lot 
and his daughters abode in a cave after the destruction 
of Sodom; and both anticnt and modern travellers attest, 
that in p-nne parts of the East, caves have been employed 
for the purposes of habitation. In succeeding ages they 
abode in tents (Gen. xviii. 4.); and, in progress of time, 
houses were erected : those of the rich were formed of 
stone cr bricks, but the dwellings of the poor were 
formed of wood, or more frequently of mud (as they arc 
to this day in various parts of the East); a material which 
is but ill calculated to resist the effects of the impetuous 
torrents, that descended from the mountains of Palestine. 
Our Lord alludes to this circumstance at the close of his 
sermon on the mount. (Matt. vii. 26,27.) In the East 
Indies also, nothing is more common than for thieves to 
dig or break through these mud walls, while the unsus¬ 
pecting inhabitants are overcome by sleep, and to plun¬ 
der them. To similar depredations Jesus Christ appears 
to allude, when he exhorts his disciples not to lay up 
their treasure where thieves break through and steal. 
(Matt. vi. 19,20.) In the holes and chinks of these walls, 
serpents sometimes concealed themselves. (Amos v. 19.) 
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The following diagram will convey some idea of the 
form of on oriental house. 



As the style of architecture and manners of the East 
have remained unaltered, the description of a modern 
oriental house will enable us to form a tolerably correct 
notion of the structure of the Jewish houses. In the East 
the streets are usually narrow, the better to shade them 
from the sun, and sometimes they have a range of shops 
on each side. If, then, we enter a house from the street 
A A, we shall pass through the outer porch B, into a 
square court open to the weather. This court, strewed 
with mats or carpets, is the usual place for receiving large 
companies at nuptials, circumcisions, and on other occa¬ 
sions. The banquet of Ahasuerus was given in a court 
of the royal palace (Esth. i. 5.); and in a court the multi¬ 
tude was assembled to hear the discourse of Jesus Christ, 
mentioned in Luke v. 19., where it is termed to ^eo-ov (to 
meson ), the midst. The court is, for the most part, sur¬ 
rounded with a cloister, over which is a gallery, C C C, 
with a balustrade or piece of lattice or carved work going 
round it, to prevent accidents: and from this cloister we 
jare led into apartments of the same length as the court. 
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D is an inner porch, at the entrance into the main build¬ 
ing. The gates were always shut, and a servant acted 
the part of porter. (John xvii. 16,17. Acts xii. 13.) 
The roofs were flat (as they still are), and were formed of 
earth, spread evenly along, and rolled very hard, to ex¬ 
clude the rain ; but upon this surface grass and weeds 
grow freely: to which there is an allusion in Psal.cxxix. 6. 
and Isa. xxxvii. 27- These roofs are surrounded by a 
wall, breast high, to prevent persons from falling through: 
such a defence or battlement was required by Dcut. xxii. 8. 
It was this parapet which the men demolished, in order 
to let the paralytic down into the court or area of the 
house. (Mark ii. 4. Luke v. 19.) The back part of the 
house is allotted to the women: in Arabic it is called 
the Harem, and in the Old Testament the Palace. 
Manahem, king of Israel, was assassinated in his harem 
or palace. (2 Kings xv. 25.) The harem of Solomon 
was an inner and separate building. (1 Kings vii. 8. 
2 Clu n. viii. 1 ].) 

The furniture of the oriental dwellings, at least in the 
earliest ages, was very simple : that of the poorer classes 
consisted of but few articles, and those such as were abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Instead of chairs, they sat on mats or 
skins; and the same articles, on which they laid a mat¬ 
tress, served them instead of bedsteads, while their upper 
garment served them for „ *ing. (Exod. xxii. 25, 26. 
Deut. xxiv. 12.) This circui... ance accounts for our 
Lord’s commanding the paralytic to take up his bed and 
go unto his house. (Matt. ix. 6.) The more opulent had 
(as those in the East still have) fine carpets, couches, or 
divans, and sofas, on which they sat, lay, and slept. 
(2 Kings iv. 10. 2 Sam. xvii. 28.) In later times, their 
couches were splendid, and the frames inlaid with ivory 
(Amos vi. 4.), and the coverlids rich and perfumed. 
(Prov. vii. 16,17.) On these sofas, in the latter ages of 
the Jewish state (for before the time of Moses it appears 
to have been the custom to sit at table, Gen. xliii. 33.), 
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they universally reclined, when taking their meals 
(Amos vi. 4. Luke vii. 36—38.); resting on their side 
with their heads towards the table, so that their feet were 
accessible to one who came behind the couch. 


Chapter II. 

ON THE DRESS OF TUK JEWS. 

In the early ages, the dress of mankind was very 
simple. Skins of animals furnished the first materials, 
which, as men increased in numbers and civilisation, 
were exchanged for more costly articles, made of wool 
and flax, of which they manufactured woollen and linen 
garments (Lcvit. xiii. 4*7. Prov. Xxxi. 13.): afterwards, 
fine linen, and silk, dyed with purple, scarlet, and 
crimson, became the usual apparel of the more opulent. 
(2 Sam. i. 24. Prov. xxxi. 22. Luk^xvi. 19.) In the 
more early ages, garments of various colours were in 
great esteem: such was Joseph’s robe, of which his 
envious brethren stripped him, when they resolved to 
sell him. (Gen. xxxvii. 23.) The daughters of kings 
wore richly embroidered vests. (Psal. xlv. 13, 14.) It 
appears that the Jewish garments were worn pretty 
long; for it is mentioned as an aggravation of the affront 
done to David’s ambassadors by the king of Ammon, that 
he cut off their garments in the middle , even to their 
buttocks . (2 Sam. x. 4.) 

The most simple and antient garment was a tunic: 
it was a piece of cloth, commonly linen, which en¬ 
circled the whole body, was bound with a girdle, and 
descended to the knees. Those who are clothed with 
a tunic merely, arc sometimes said to be naked , as in 
John xxi. 7. An under garment or shirt was worn 
under the tunic. To prevent the latter from impeding 
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the person, girdles were worn round the loins, whence 
various figurative expressions are derived in the Scrip¬ 
tures to denote preparation, active employment, and 
despatch. Sometimes also these girdles served as a 
pouch to carry money and other necessary things. 
(Matt. x. 9. Mark vi. 8.) Over the tunic was worn an 
upper garment or mantle: it was a piece of cloth 
nearly square, several feet in length and breadth, which 
was wrapped round the body or tied over the shoulders. 
The feet were protected from injury by sandals bound 
round the feet: to loose and bind them on, was the 
office of the lowest menial servants. The beard was con¬ 
sidered a great ornament: to pluck or mar it in any 
way was considered a great disgrace. (2 Sam. x. 4.) A 
heavy head of hair was considered a great ornament 
(2 Sam. xiv. 28.), as baldness was accounted a source 
of contempt. (2 Kings ii. 23.) The hair was combed, 
set in order, and anointed, especially on festive occa¬ 
sions. i'o this practice there are very numerous allu¬ 
sions in the Scriptiifcs. A sort of mitre, probably similar 
to the modern turbans, was worn to defend the head. 
A prodigious number of magnificent habits was, antiently, 
regarded as a necessary part of the treasures of the 
rich : and the practice of amassing them is alluded to in 
Job xxvii. 6. and Matt. vi. 19. It appears from Psal. xlv. 
8. that the wardrobes of the East were plenteously per¬ 
fumed with aromatics. The rending of garments, as ap¬ 
pears from various passages of Scripture, was a token of 
the deepest grief. The garments of mourners among 
the Jews were chiefly sackcloth and haircloth. The last 
sort was the usual clothing of the prophets, for they 
were continual penitents by profession: and therefore 
Zecliariah speaks of the rough garments of the false pro¬ 
phets, which they also wore to deceive. (Zech. xiii. 4*.) 
Jacob was the first we read of that put sackcloth on his 
l(4ns, as a token of mourning for Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 34.}, 
signifying thereby that since he had lost his beloved son, 

Q 
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he considered himself as reduced to the meanest and 
lowest condition of life. 

The dress of the women differed from that of the 
men, chiefly in the quality of the materials, and in the 
women wearing a veil, ltings, necklaces, pendants, and 
other ornaments, still worn by the fair sex, formed part 
of tlie apparel of the Jewish ladies: and like the oriental 
women of our time, they tinged their eyelids with 
the powder of lead ore. Thus Jezebel did, who in 
2 Kings ix.*K). is said to have painted her face: and 
Job’s youngest daughter (xlii. It.) had a name (Keren- 
happuch, that is, the horn of pouk or lead ore ,) in refer¬ 
ence to this practice. 

Mirrors formed an important accompanimcht to the 
female wardrobe; antiently they were made of molten 
brass polished, and were carried in the hand. 


Chapter III. 

MAILKIACE CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS. 

Marriage was regarded by the Jews as a sacred ob¬ 
ligation, and celibacy was accounted a great reproach. 
Polygamy was tolerated, but not authoritatively al¬ 
lowed. The concubines, of whom we read, were se¬ 
condary or inferior wives, whose children did not inherit 
the father’s property, except on failure of issue by the 
primary or more honourable wives. Thus, Sarah was 
Abraham’s primary wife, by whom he had Isaac, who 
was the heir of his wealth. But besides her, he had 
two concubines, namely, Hagar and Keturah; by these 
he had other children,’whom he distinguished from Isaac; 
for it is said he gave them gifts , and sent them away while 
he yet lived . (Gen. xxv. 5,6.) 

No formalities appear to have been used by the 
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Jews—at feast none were enjoined to them by Moses— 
in joining man and wife together. Mutual consent, fol¬ 
lowed by consummation, was deemed sufficient. The 
manner in which a daughter was demanded in mar¬ 
riage is described in the case of Shechem, who asked 
Dinah the daughter of Jacob in marriage (Gen. xxxiv. 

6—12.); and the nature of the contract, together with 
the mode of solemnising the marriage, is described in 
Gen. xxiv. 50, 51. 57. G7. There was indeed a previous 
espousal or betrothing, which was a solemn promise of 
marriage, made by the man and woman, each to the 
other, at such a distance of time as they agreed upon. 
This was sometimes done by writing, sometimes by the 
delivery of a piece of silver to the bride in presence of 
witnesses, as a pledge of their mutual engagements. 
After such espousal was made (which was generally 
when the parties were young), the woman continued with 
her parents several months, if not some years (at least 
till sh. was arrived at the age of twelve), before she was 
brought home, and her marriage consummated. That it 
was the practice to betroth the bride some time before 
the consummation of the marriage, is evident from 
Deut. xx. 7. Thus wc find that Samson’s wife remained 
with her parents a considerable time after the espousal. 
(Judg. xiv. 8.) If, during the time between the espousal 
and the marriage, the bride was guilty of any criminal 
correspondence with another person, contrary to the 
fidelity she owed to her bridegroom, she was treated as 
an adulteress. Among the Jews, and generally through¬ 
out the East, marriage was considered as a sort of 
purchase, which the man made of the woman he de¬ 
sired to marry; and therefore in contracting marriages,• 
as the wife brought a portion to the husband, so the 
husband was obliged to give her or her parents money 
or presents in lieu of this portion. See instances in 
Gen xxxiv. 12. xxix. 18. 1 Sam. xviii. 25. The nuptial 
solemnity was celebrated with great festivity and splen- 
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dour. The parable of the ten virgins in Matt.*xxv. gives 
a good idea of the customs practised on these occasions. 

Marriage was dissolved among the Jews by divorce as 
well as by death. Our Saviour tell us, that Moses 
suffered this only because of the hardness of their heart, 
but from the beginning it was not so (Matt. xix. 8.); 
meaning that they were accustomed to this abuse; and 
to prevent greater evils, such as murders, adulteries, &c. 
he permitted it; and lie expressly limited the permission 
of divorce to the single case of adultery. (Matt. v. 31, 
32.) Nor was this limitation unnecessary: for at that 
time it was common for the Jews to dissolve this sacred 
union upon very slight and trivial pretences. 


Ciiapteh IV. 

BIRTH, F DU CATION, FTC. OF CHI I. DR EM. 

In the hast, child-birth is to this day an event of but 
little difficulty, and mothers vrcrc originally the only 
assistants of their daughters, any further aid being 
deemed unnecessary ; though midwives were some¬ 
times employed. (Exod. i. 19. Gen. xxxv. 17. xxxviii. 
28.) The birth of a son was celebrated as a festival, 
which was solemnised in succeeding years with re¬ 
newed demonstrations of joy, especially those of sove¬ 
reign princes. (Gen. xl. 20. Job i. 4. Matt. xiv. 6.) The 
birth of a son or daughter rendered the mother cere¬ 
monially unclean for a certain period. 

On the eighth day after its birth the son was eir- 
gcumcised, ant l received a name. The Jirst-born son 
enjoyed peculiar privileges. He received a double 
portion of the' estate: he was the high priest of the 
whole family; and he enjoyed an authority over those 
who were younger, similar to that possessed by a father. 
1 lie sons remained till the fifth year in the care of the 
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women; after which the father took charge of them, and 
instructed them, or caused them to be instructed, in the 
arts and duties of life, and in the law of Moses. (Dcut. 
vi. 20—25. xi. 19.) The daughters rarely went out un¬ 
less sent for a specific purpose. Where there w r ere no 
children, adoption — or the taking of a stranger into 
a family, in order to make him a part of it, acknow¬ 
ledging him as a son and heir to the estate,—was prac¬ 
tised. The elder Hebrews, indeed, do not appear to 
have had recourse to adoption, because Moses is silent 
concerning it in his laws. It was, however, common in 
the time of Jesus Christ; and St. Paul has many beauti¬ 
ful allusions to it in his epistles. 


Chapter V. 

OS THE "ONDiriON OP SLAVTS, AND THE CUSTOMS RELATING TO THEM, 
MENTIONED OR ALI.UDPD TO IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Slavery is of very remote antiquity: and when Moses 
gave his laws to the Jews, finding it already established, 
though lie could not abolish it, yet lie enacted various 
salutary laws and regulations. 

Slaves were acquired in various ways, viz. 1. By Cap¬ 
tivity (Gen. xiv. 14. Deut. xx. 14. xxi. 10, 11.); 2. By 
Debit when persons, being poor, were sold for payment 
of their debts (2 Kings iv. 1. Matt, xviii. 25.); 3. By com¬ 
mitting a Theft, without the power of making restitution 
(Exod. xxii. 2, 3. Neh. v. 4, 5.); and, 4. By Birth , when 
persons iverc born of married slaves. These are termed 
born in the house (Gen. xiv. 14. xv. 3. xvii. 23. xxi. 10 .), i 
home-born (Jer. ii. 14.), and the sons or children of hand¬ 
maids . (Psal. Ixxxvi. 16. cxvi. 16.) 

Slaves received both food and clothing, for the most 
part of the meanest quality, but whatever property they 
acquired belonged to their lords: hence they are said to 
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be worth double the value of a hired servant. (Dcut. xv. 
18.) They formed marriages at the will of their master, 
but their children were slaves, who, though they could 
not call him a father (Gal. iv. 6. Horn. viii. 15.), yet they 
were attached and faithful to him as to a father, on which 
account the patriarchs trusted them with arms. (Gen. xiv. 
14. xxxii. 6. xxxiii. 1.) Their duty was to execute their 
lord’s commands, and they were for the most part em¬ 
ployed in tending cattle or in rural affairs: and though 
the lot of some of them was sufficiently hard, yet under 
a mild and humane master, it was tolerable. (Job xiii. 13.) 
When the eastern people have no male issue, they fre¬ 
quently (as in liarbary) marry their daughters to their 
idaves: so Shcslum did, who gave his daughter to his 
Egyptian servant [slave] Jarha. (See 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35.) 
Various regulations were made by Moses to ensure the 
humane treatment of slaves; among which the three 
following arc particularly worthy of notice: — 1. Hebrew 
slaves were to continue in slavery only till the year of 
jubilee, when the) might return to liberty, and their 
masters could not detain them against their wills. If 
they were desirous of continuing with their master, they 
were to be brought to the judges; before whom they 
were to make a declaration, that for this time they dis¬ 
claimed the privilege of the law: and they had their 
ears bored through with an awl against the door-posts 
of their master’s house, after which they had no longer 
any power of recovering their liberty until the next year 
of jubilee, after forty-nine years. (Exod. xxi. 5, 6.) 
2. If a Hebrew by birth was sold to a stranger or alien 
dwelling in the vicinity of the land of Israel, his relations 
ft were to redeem him, and such slave was to make good 
the purchase-money if he were able, paying in pro¬ 
portion to the number of years that remained, until the 
year of jubilee. (Lev. xxv. 47—55.) 3. Lastly, if a slave 
ol another nation fled to the Hebrews, he was to be re- 
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ceived hospitably, and on no account to be given up to 
his master. (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.) 

Although Moses inculcated the duty of lmtnanc treat¬ 
ment towards slaves, and enforced his statutes by various 
strong sanctions, yet it appears from Jer. xxxiv. S—22. 
that their condition was sometimes very wretched ; and, 
in later times, among the Greeks and ltomans it was, 
in general, truly miserable. Being for the most part 
captives taken in war, they were bought and sold like 
beasts of burden ; and were at the mercy of their owners, 
who had an absolute right over their lives, and who 
branded them, in order to mark their property. To the 
practice of buying, purchasing, and branding slaves, 
St. Paul has several tine allusions. Sec particularly 
1 Cor. v : 20. vii.23. and Gal.vi. 17« The confinement 
of slaves in mines appears to be referred to in Matt. viii. 
12. and xxii. 13. and crucifixion was a punishment almost 
exclusively reserved for them : whence St. Paul takes 
occasion to illustrate the love of Christ for fallen man, 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame and ignominy of such a death. 
(Heb. xii.2.) 


Chapter VI. 

DOMESTIC CUSTOMS AND USAGES OP THE JEWS. 

Various are the modes of address and politeness, 
which custom has established in different nations. The 
ordinary formulae of salutation were— The Lord be toith 
thee ! — The Lord bless thee ! — and Blessed be thou o£ 
the Lord! but the most common salutation was Peace , 
(that is, may all manner of prosperity) be ivith thee! 
(Ruth ii. 4. Judg. xix. 20. 1 Sam. xxv. 6. 2 Sam. xx. 9. 

Psal. cxxix. 8.) In the later period of the Jewish polity, 
much time appears to have been spent in the rigid ob- 
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servance of these ceremonious forms ; which are alluded 
to in Matt. x. 12. Sec also 2 Kings iv. 29. 

Respect was shown to persons on meeting, by the 
salutation of Peace be with you! and laying the right 
hand upon the bosom: but if the person addressed was 
of the highest rank, they bowed to the earth. Thus 
Jacob bowed to the ground seven times until he came near 
to his brother Esau. (Gen. xxxiii. 3.) Somctifnes they 
kissed the hem of the person’s garment, and even the 
dust on which lie had to tread. (Zcch.viii.23. Luke viii. 
'14. Acts x. 2(5. Psal. lxxii. 9.) Near relations and inti¬ 
mate acquaintances kissed each other’s hands, head, 
neck, beard (which on such occasions only could be 
touched without affront), or shoulders. (Gen. xxxiii. 4. 
xlv. 11. 2 Sam. xx. 9. Luke xv.20. Acts xx. 17.) 

Whenever the common people approached their prince, 
or any person of superior rank, it was customary for 
them to prostrate themselves before them. The allusions 
to this practice, in the Old and New Testaments, are very 
numerous ; as well as to the making of presents to su¬ 
periors. (See particularly Matt. ii. 11.) 

When any person visited another, he stood at the gate 
and knocked, or called aloud, until the person on whom 
he called admitted him. (2 Kings v. 9—12. Acts x. 170 
xii. 13. 16.) Visitors were always received and dismissed 
with great respect. On their arrival, water was brought 
to wash their feet and hands (Gen. xviii. 4. xix.2.), 
after which the guests were anointed with oil. David 
alludes to this in Psal. xxiii. 5. and Solomon, in Prov. 
xxvii. 9. The same practice obtained in our Saviour's 
time. (Luke vii. 14, 45.) 

The Jews rose early, about the dawn of day, when 
they breakfasted. They dined about eleven in the fore¬ 
noon, and supped at jive in the afternoon. Their food 
consisted principally of bread, milk, rice, vegetables, 
honey, and sometimes of locusts, except at the appointed 
festivals, or when they offered their feast-offerings; at 
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these times they ate animal food, of which they appear 
to have been very fond. (Numb.xi. 4.) But they were 
prohibited from eating the flesh of certain animals, as 
well as with people of another religion. The pottage 
which Jacob had prepared, and which was so tempting 
to Esau as to make him sell his birthright, shows the 
simplicity of the ordinary diet of the patriarchs. Isaac 
in his old age longed for savoury meat , which was ac¬ 
cordingly prepared for him (Gen. xxvii.4. J7>); but this 
was an unusual thing. The feast with which Abraham 
entertained the three angels was a calf, new cakes baked 
on the hearth, together with butter (ghee) and milk. 
(Gen. xviii. G, 7.) We may form a correct idea of their 
ordinary food by the articles which were presented to 
David on various occasions by Abigail (1 Sain.xxv. 18.), 
by Ziba (2 Sain. xvi. 1.), and by Barzillai. (2 Sam. xvii. 
28,29.) Their ordinary beverage was water, which was 
drawm from the public wells and fountains (John iv. G, 7.), 
and which was to be refused to no one. (John vi. 9. Matt, 
xxv. 85.; Wine of different sorts, which was preserved in 
skins, was also drunk by the Jews, after their settlement 
in the land of Canaan. Red wine seems to have been 
the most esteemed. (Prov. xxiii. 31. ltcv. xiv. 20. xix. 
3.18.) The women did not appear at table in enter¬ 
tainments with the men. This would have been then, as 
it is at this day throughout the East, an indecency. 
Thus Vashti the Queen made a feast for the tvomen in the 
royal house, ivhich belonged to Ahasuerus , (Esther i. 9.) 
while the Persian monarch was feasting his nobles. 

The Hebrews antiently sat at table as we do now; 
afterwards, they imitated the Persians and Chaldacans, 
who reclined on table-beds or couches while eating; 
some traces of these couches are nevertheless observed in 
Amos (vi.4.7.), Ezekiel (xxiii.47.), and Tobit (ii.4.); 
but this use was not general. We see expressions in the 
sacred authors of those times, which prove that they also 
sat at table. At Ahasuerus’s banquet (Esth. i. 6.) the 
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company lay on beds, and also at that which Esther gave 
the King and Ilanian. (Esth. vii. 8.) Our Saviour in like 
manner reclined at table, when Mary Magdalen anointed 
his feet with perfume (Matt. xxvi. 7.), and when John, at 
the last supper, rested his head on his bosom. (John 
xiii.25.) 

When persons journeyed, they provided themselves with 
every necessary: women and rich men frequently tra¬ 
velled on asses or camels, which carried not only their 
merchandise, but also their household goods and chattels. 
The Jews often travelled in caravans or companies (as the 
inhabitants of the East do to this day), especially when 
they went up to Jerusalem at the three great annual fes¬ 
tivals. The company , among which Joseph and Mary 
supposed Jesus to have been on their return from the 
passover, when he was twelve years old (Luke ii. 42—44.), 
was one of these caravans. 

In the East, antiently, as well as in modern times, there 
were no inns, in which the traveller could meet with re¬ 
freshment. lienee hospitality was deemed a sacred duty 
incumbent upon every one. The sacred writings exhibit 
several instances of hospitality exercised by the patri¬ 
archs. (Gen. xviii. 2, 3, &c. xix. 1—3.) St. Paul and St. 
Peter frequently enforce the sacred duty of hospitality. 


Chapter VII. 

ON Till! OCCUPATIONS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES OF THE HEBREWS. 

Section I. — Rural and Domestic Economy of the Jews. 

Agriculture, including the rearing and tending of 
cattle, was the principal occupation of the patriarchs and 
their families: and in succeeding ages the greatest men, 
as Moses, David, and others, did not disdain to follow 
husbandry, however mean that occupation may be ac¬ 
counted in modern times. All the Mosaic statutes, in- 
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deed, were admirably calculated to encourage agriculture, 
as the chief basis of rational prosperity, and also to pre¬ 
serve the Israelites detached from the surrounding ido¬ 
latrous nations. 

Although the Scriptures do not furnish us with any 
details respecting the state of agriculture in Judora, yet 
we may collect from various passages many interesting 
hints that will enable us to form a tolerably correct idea 
of the high state of its cultivation. With the use of ma¬ 
nures, the Jews were unquestionably acquainted. Salt, 
either by itself, or mixed in the dunghill in order to pro¬ 
mote putrefaction, is specially mentioned as one article 
of manure (Matt. v. 13. Luke xiv. 31, 35.); and as the 
river Jordan annually overflowed its banks, the mud de¬ 
posited when its waters subsided must have served as a 
valuable irrigation and top-dressing, particularly to the 
pasture lands. It is probable, that after the waters had 
thus subsided, seed was sown on the wet soft ground; in 
allusion to which, Solomon says, Cast thy bread (corn or 
seed) upon the venters : Jar thou shall find it again, with 
increase, after many days. (Eccles. xi. 1.) And Isaiah, 
promising a time of peace and plenty says, Blessed are 
ye that sow beside all venters, and send forth thither theJ'ect 
(f the ox and the ass. (Isa. xxxii. 20.) 

The method of managing the ground, and preparing it 
for the seed, was much the same with the practice of the 
present times ; for Jeremiah speaks of ploughing up the 
fallow ground (Jcr. iv. 3.), and Isaiah of harrowing, or 
breaking up the clods (Isa. xxviii.24.) ; but Moses, for 
wise reasons doubtless, gave a positive injunction, that 
they should not sow their fields with mingled seed. 

The kinds of grain sowed by the Jews were fitches, 
cummin, wheat, barley, and rice (Isa. xxviii. 25.): there 
were three months between their sowing and their first 
reaping, and four months to their full harvest: their 
barley-harvest was at the passover, and their wheat- 
harvest at the Pentecost. The reapers made use of 
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company lay on beds, and also at that which Esther gave 
the King and Hainan. (Esth. vii. 8.) Our Saviour in like 
manner reclined at table, when Mary Magdalen anointed 
his feet with perfume (Matt. xxvi. 7.), and when John, at 
the last supper, rested his head on his bosom. (John 
xiii.25.) 

When persons journeyed, they provided themselves with 
every necessary: women and rich men frequently tra¬ 
velled on asses or camels, which carried not only their 
merchandise, but also their household goods and chattels. 
The Jews often travelled in caravans or companies (as the 
inhabitants of the East do to this day), especially when 
they went up to Jerusalem at the three great annual fes¬ 
tivals. The company, among which Joseph and Mary 
supposed Jesus to have been on their return from the 
passover, when he was twelve years old (Luke ii. 42—44.), 
was one of these caravans. 

In the East, antiently, as well as in modern times, there 
were no inns, in which the traveller could meet with re¬ 
freshment. Hence hospitality was deemed a sacred duty 
incumbent upon every one. The sacred writings exhibit 
several instances of hospitality exercised by the patri¬ 
archs. (Hen. xviii. 2, 3, &c. xix. 1—3.) St. Paul and St. 
Peter frequently enforce the sacred duty of hospitality. 


Chapter VII. 

ON THR OCCUPATIONS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES OF THE HEBREWS. 

Section I. — Rural and Domestic Economy of the Jews. 

Agriculture, including the rearing and tending of 
cattle, was the principal occupation of the patriarchs and 
their families: and in succeeding ages the greatest men, 
as Moses, David, and others, did not disdain to follow 
husbandry, however mean that occupation mayiie ac¬ 
counted in modern times. All the Mosaic statutes, in- 
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deed, were admirably calculated to encourage agriculture, 
as the chief basis of notional prosperity, and also to pre¬ 
serve the Israelites detached from the surrounding ido¬ 
latrous nations. 

Although the Scriptures do not furnish us with any 
details respecting the state of agriculture in Judaea, yet 
wc may collect from various passages many interesting 
hints that will enable us to form a tolerably correct idea 
of the high state of its cultivation. With the use of ma¬ 
nures, the Jews were unquestionably acquainted. Salt, 
either by itself, or mixed in the dunghill in order to pro¬ 
mote putrefaction, is specially mentioned as one article 
of manure (Matt. v. 13. Luke xiv. 31, 35.); and as the 
river Jordan annually ovcrtlowed its banks, the mud de¬ 
posited when its waters subsided must have served as a 
valuable irrigation and top-dressing, particularly to the 
pasture lands. It is probable, that after the waters had 
thus subsided, seed was sown on the wet soft ground ; in 
allusion to which, Solomon says, Cast Iky bread (corn or 
seed) upon the waters : for thou shall Jind it again, with 
increase, after many days. (Ecclcs. xi. 1.) And Isaiah, 
promising a time of peace and plenty says, Blessed are 
ye that sort) beside all waters , and sendforth thither the feet 
of the ox and the ass. (Isa. xxxii. 20.) 

The method of managing the ground, and preparing it 
for the seed, was much the same with the practice of the 
present times ; for Jeremiah speaks of ploughing up the 
fallow ground (Jer. iv. 3.), and Isaiah of harrowing, or 
breaking up the clods (Isa. xxviii.24.) ; but Moses, for 
wise reasons doubtless, gave a positive injunction, that 
they should not sow their fields with mingled seed. 

The kinds of grain sowed by the Jews Were fitches, 
cummin, wheat, barley, and rice (Isa. xxviii. 25.): there 
were three months between their sowing and their first 
reaping, and four months to their full harvest: their 
barley-harvest was at the passover, and their wheat- 
harvest at the Pentecost. The reapers made use of 
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sickles, and according to the present custom they filled 
their hands with the corn, and tlfbse that bound up the 
sheaves their bosom: there was a person set over the 
reapers (Ruth ii.5.) to sec that they did their work, that 
they had provision proper for them, and to pay them 
their wages. Women were employed in reaping as well 
as the men. The poor were allowed the liberty of glean¬ 
ing, though the land-owners were not bound to admit 
them immediately into the field as soon as the reapers 
had cut down the corn and bound it up in sheaves, but 
after it was carried off: they might also choose those 
among the poor, whom they thought most worthy, or 
most necessitous. The conclusion of the harvest, or car¬ 
rying home the last load, was with the Jews a season of 
joyous festivity, and was celebrated with a harvest-feast. 
(Psal. exxvi. Isa. ix. 3. xvi.9,10.) The corn, being cut, 
and carried in waggons or carts (Numb. vii. 3—8. Isa. v. 
8. xxviii. 27,28. Amosii.13.), was either laid up in stacks 
(Exod. xxii. 6.) or barns (Matt. vi. 26. xiii. 30. Luke xiii. 
18. 21*.): and, when threshed out, was stored in granaries 
or garners. (Psal. xliv. 13. Matt. iii. 12.) David had store- 
houses in the Ji elds, in the cities, and in the villages , and in 
the castles. (1 Chron. xxvii. 2.5.) 

After the grain was carried into the barn, the next 
process was to thresh or beat the corn out of the ear; 
this vyas performed in various ways. Sometimes it was 
done by horses (Isa. xxviii.28.), and by oxen, that trod 
out the corn with their hoofs shod with brass. (Mic. iv. 
12, 13.) This mode of threshing is expressly referred to 
by Hosea (x. 11.), and in the prohibition of Moses against 
muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn (Deut. xxv. 4*.), 
and it obtains in India to this day. Other modes of 
threshing are mentioned in Isa. xxviii. 28. Judg. vi. 11. 
and 1 Chron. xxi.20. When the corn was thus threshed, 
it was dried cither in the sun, or by a fire, or in a fur¬ 
nace. This is called parched corn (Levit.xxiii. 14. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 17. and xxv. 18.), and was sometimes used in this 
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manner for food without any farther preparation; but 
generally, the parching or drying it was in order to make 
it more fit for grinding. This process was performed 
either in mortars or mills, both of which are mentioned 
in Numb. xi. 8.: but mills were chiefly employed for this 
purpose; and they were deemed of such use and neces¬ 
sity, that the Israelites were strictly forbidden to take the 
nether or upper millstone in pledge ; the reason of which 
is added, because this was taking a man's life in pledge 
(Deut. xxiv. 6-), intimating that while the mill ceases to 
grind, people are in danger of being starved. 

The grinding at mills was accounted an inferior sort of 
work, and therefore prisoners and captives were generally 
put to it. To this work Samson was set, while he was in 
the prison-house. (Judg. xvi. 21.) There hand-mills were 
usually kept, by which prisoners earned their living. The 
expression in Isa. xlvii. 2.— Take the millstones and grind 
meal —is part of the description of a slave; but for the 
most part the womcn-servants were employed in this 
drudgery, as is evident from Matt. xxiv. 1. This was in 
use not only among the Jews but also among the Egyp¬ 
tians and Chaldaeans, as appears from Exod. xi. 5. and 
Lam. v. 13. The various processes of agriculture have 
furnished the sacred writers with numerous beautiful al¬ 
lusions. Palestine abounded with generous wine ; and in 
some districts the grapes were of superior quality. The 
canton allotted to Judah was celebrated on this account. 
In this district were the vales of Sorek and of Eshcol; 
and the cluster, which the Hebrew spies carried from 
this last place, was so large as to be carried on a staff be¬ 
tween two of them (Numb. xiii. 23.); Lebanon (Hos. xiv. 
7.), and Helbon (Ezek. xxvii. 18.); were likewise cele¬ 
brated for their exquisite wines. Grapes were also dried 
into raisins. (1 Sam. xxv. 18. 2 Sam. xvi. 1.) 

The antient Hebrews were very fond of gardens, which 
are frequently mentioned in the sacred writings; and 
derive their appellations from the prevalence of certain 
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trees, as the garden of nuts and of pomegranates. (Sol. 
Song, vi. 11. iv.13.) Besides these and other fruits, which 
were common in Judina (as dates, figs, &c.), they had 
regular plantations of olives, the oil expressed from which 
furnished a prolkable article of commerce with the Ty¬ 
rians (Ezck. xxvii. ■ 7. compared with lKingsv.il.): 
and among the judgments with which God threatened 
the Israelites for their sins, it was denounced, that though 
they had olive trees through all their coasts, yet they 
should not anoint themselves with the oil, for the olive 
should cast her fruit. (Deut. xxviii. 40.) 


Si rnos II. —On tlic Aits and Sciences of the Jews. 

Of the Arts practised by the Hebrews, in the earlier 
periods of their history, we have but few notices in the 
sacred writings. From the mention of utensils, orna¬ 
ments, and other things, which imply some knowledge 
of the arts, in the book of Genesis, it is evident that 
considerable progress must have been made in the time 
of Noah ; and it is scarcely credible that the Hebrews 
could have resided four hundred years in Egypt, without 
acquiring some knowledge of those arts, which their 
masters are allowed to have possessed. Soon after the 
death of Joshua, a place was expressly allotted to ar¬ 
tificers; for, in the genealogy of the tribe of Judah, 
delivered in 1 Chron. iv. 14., we read of a place called 
the Valley of Craftsmen, and (ver. 21.23.) of a family of 
workmen of fine linen, and another of potters : and when 
Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, the enemy 
carried away all the craftsmen and smiths. (2 Kings 
xxiv. 14.) But as a proof that their skill in manufactures 
and trade therein could not be very extensive, we find 
that the prophet Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.), in describing 
the affluence of the goods which came to Tyre, mentions 
nothing as being brought thither from Judaea, except 
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wheat, oil, grapes, and balm, which were all the natural 
products of their ground. From Prov. xxxi. 13. it ap¬ 
pears that the mistresses of families usually made the 
clothing for their husbands, their children, and them¬ 
selves. 

Their knowledge in the Liberal Arts does not seem 
to have greatly exceeded their skill in mechanics. They 
knew but little of astronomy and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Solomon indeed was a noble pattern 
of knowledge and wisdom. His skill in natural philosophy 
is sufficiently indicated, when we are told, that he spake 
of trees from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even to 
the hyssop that springe/h out of the wall; he spake also of 
beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping things, and ofJishes. 
(I Kings iv. 33.) Ilis books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
abundantly inform us what skill he had in ethics, eco¬ 
nomics, and politics: but as the wonderful talents, with* 
wTiich he was endued, were the immediate gift of God, 
and in compliance w T ith his special request for divine 
wisdom (2 Chron. i. 7—13.), so singular an instance is no 
rule, by which we ought to judge of the genius of the 
whole nation. 

Nor did Building or Architecture attain much 
perfection prior to the reign of the accomplished So¬ 
lomon. We read, indeed, before the Israelites came 
into the land of Canaan, that Bezaleel and Aholiab 
(who were employed in the construction of the taber¬ 
nacle) excelled in all manner of workmanship (Exod. xxxv. 
30—35.), but we arc there told, that they had their skill 
by inspiration from God, and it does not appear that they 
had any successors ; for in the days of Solomon, when 
the Israelites were at rest from all their enemies, and at 
full freedom to follow out improvements of every kind, 
yet they had no professed artists that could undertake 
the work of the temple ; so that Solomon was obliged to 
send to Hiram, king of Tyre, for a skilful artist (2 Chron. 
vii. 13,14.), by whose direction the model of the temple, 
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and all the curious furniture of it, was both designed 
and finished. But, after the Jews were under the in¬ 
fluence or power of the Romans, there is no doubt that 
a better taste prevailed among them. Herod, at least, 
must have empjpyed some architects of distinguished 
abilities to repair and beautify the temple, and render it 
the superb structure, which the description of Josephus 
shows that it must have been. 

We read nothing of the art of Writing in Scripture, 
before the copy of the law was given by God to Moses, 
which was written (that is, engraven,) on two tables of 
stone by the finger of God ( Exod. xxxi. 18.), and this is 
called the writing of God. (Exod. xxxii. 16.) It is 
therefore probable that God himself first taught letters 
to Moses, who communicated the knowledge of tlv m to 
the Israelites, and they to the other eastern nations. 
JEngraving or sculpture seems, therefore, to be the most 
antient way of writing, of which we have another very 
early instance in Exod. xxxix. 30., where we are told, 
that “ Holiness to the Lord ” was written on a golden 
plate, and worn on the high priest’s head. And we find 
that the names of the twelve tribes were commanded to 
be written on twelve rods. (Numb. xvii. 2.) Afterwards 
they made use of broad rushes or flags for writing on, 
which grew in great abundance in Egypt, and are no¬ 
ticed by the prophet Isaiah, when foretelling the con¬ 
fusion of that country. (Isa. xix. 6,7.) 

The other eastern nations made use chiefly of parch¬ 
ment, being the thin skins of animals carefully dressed. 
The best was made at Pergamos, whence it was called 
Charta Pergamena . It is probable that the Jews learned 
the use of it from them, and that this is what is meant by 
a roll (Ezra vi. 2.), and a roll of a booh (Jer. xxxvi. 2.), 
and a scroll rolled together (Isa. xxxiv. 4.): for it could 
not be thin and weak paper, but parchment, which is of 
some consistency, that was capable of being thus rolled 
up. St. Paul is the only person who makes express men- 
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tion of parchment. (2 Tim. iv.- 13-) In Job xix. 24. 
and in Jer. xvii. i. there is mention made of pens of 
iron, with which thpy probably made the letters, when 
they engraved on stone or other hard substances : but 
for softer materials they, in all probability, made use of 
quills or reeds; for we arc told of some in the tribe of 
Zebulun who handled the pen of the writer. (Judg. v. 14.) 
David alludes to tli ejpen of a ready writer (Psal. xlv. 1.), 
and Baruch wrote the words of Jeremiah with ink in a 
book. (Jer. xxxvi. 18.) 

Of the poetry and music of the Hebrews we have 
more ample information. 

The genius of their Poetry having been already dis¬ 
cussed in pages 189—193, it is sufficient here to remark, 
that the effusions of the inspired Hebrew muse infinitely 
surpass ;n grandeur, sublimity, beauty, and pathos, all 
the most celebrated productions of Greece and Home. 
Not to repeat unnecessarily the observations already 
ofFcred • » this topic, we may here briefly remark, that 
the cucharistic song of Moses, composed on the de¬ 
liverance of the Israelites and their miraculous passage of 
the Ited Sea (Exod. xv. 1—19.), is an admirable hymn, 
full of strong and lively images. The song of Deborah 
and Barak (Judg. v.), and that of Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 1.), have many excellent flights, 
and some noble and sublime raptures. David’s lament¬ 
ation on the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. If)— 
27.) is an incomparable elegy. The gratulatory hymn 
(Isa. xii.) and Hczekiah’s song of praise (Isa. xxviii.) are 
worthy of every one’s attention. The prayer of Ha- 
bakkuk (iii.) contains a sublime description of the divine 
majesty. Besides these single hymns we have the books 
of Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and La¬ 
mentations ; all of which arc composed by different poets, 
according to the usage of those times. The Psalms are 
a great storehouse of heavenly devotion, full of affecting 
and sublime thoughts, and with a variety of expressions 
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admirably calculated to excite a thankful remembrance 
of God’s mercies, and for moving the passions of joy 
and grief, indignation and hatred. .They consist mostly 
of pious and affectionate prayers, holy meditations, and 
exalted strains of praise and thanksgiving, intermingled 
with sublime descriptions, and most beautiful allusions. 

Their sacred songs were accompanied with Music, the 
nature of which it is now as difficult to determine as it is 
to ascertain with precision the various musical instruments 
which were in use among them, without entering into 
details and conjectures which are inconsistent with the 
plan of this volume. Referring the reader, therefore, to 
the author’s larger work, in which lie has attempted to 
collect the most probable accounts, he will only remark 
in this place, that, if any conclusions may be drawn con¬ 
cerning the Hebrew music from its effects, the sacred 
history has recorded several examples of the power and 
charms of music to sweeten the temper, to compose and 
allay the passions of the mind, to revive the drooping 
spirits, and to dissipate melancholy. It had this effect 
on Saul, when David played to him on his harp. (1 Sam. 
xvi. 16.23.) And when Elisha was desired by Jehosha- 
pliat to tell him what his success against the king of Moab 
would be, the prophet required a minstrel to be brought 
unto him: and when he played, it is said, that the hand 
of the Lord came upon him (2 Kings iii. 15.), not that the 
gift of prophecy was the natural effect of music, but the 
meaning is, that music disposed the organs, the humours, 
and, in short, the whole mind and spirit of the prophet, 
to receive these supernatural impressions. 

But music was not exclusively confined to religious 
worship. From Gen. xxxi. 27. Isa. v. 2. and xxiv. 8. 
it appears that music was employed on all solemn oc¬ 
casions of entertaining their friends, and also at other en¬ 
tertainments. That music and dancing were used among 
the Jews at their feasts in latter ages, may be inferred 
from the parable of the prodigal son. (Luke xv. 25.) 
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Further, dancing was also an ordinary concomitant of 
music among the Jews; sometimes it was used on a re¬ 
ligious account. Thus, Miriam with her women glorified 
God (after the deliverance from the Egyptians) in dances 
as well as songs (Exod. xv. 20.), and David danced after 
the ark. (2 Sam. vi. 14—16.) It was a thing common at 
the Jewish feasts (Judg. xxi. 19. 21.), and in public tri¬ 
umphs (Judg. xi. 3-1.), and at all seasons of mirth and 
rejoicing. (Psal. xxx. 11. Jer. xxxi.4.13. Luke xv. 25.) 
The idolatrous Jews made it a part of the worship which 
they paid to the golden calf. (Exod. xxxii. 19.) The 
Amalekitcs danced after their victory at Ziklag (1 Sam. 
xxx. 16.), and Job makes it part of the character of the 
prosperous wicked (that is, of those who, placing all their 
happiness in the enjoyments of sense, forget God and re¬ 
ligion,) that their children dance. (Job xxi. 11.) The 
dancing of the profligate Ilerodias’s daughter pleased 
Herod so highly, that he promised to give her whatever 
she asked, and according^, at her desire, and in compli¬ 
ment to her, he commanded John the Baptist to be be¬ 
headed in prison. (Mutt. xiv. 6, 7, 8.) 


Section III. — On the Commerce of the Hebrews. 

The Scriptures do not afford us any example of trade, 
more early than those caravans of [shmaclites and Mi- 
dianites, to whom Joseph was perfidiously sold by his 
brethren. Subsequently, the most distinguished mer¬ 
chants of antient times were the Phoenicians, whose first 
metropolis was Sidon ; but afterwards Tyre became their 
great emporium ; the commerce of which is particularly 
described in Isa. xxii. and Ezek. xxvii. xxviii. 

The commerce of the East appears to have been chiefly 
carried on by land; hence ships are rarely mentioned in 
the Old Testament before the times of David and Solo¬ 
mon. Though chariots were not unknown to the antient 
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inhabitants of the East, yet they chiefly transported their 
merchandise across the desert on camels, a hardy race of 
animals, admirably adapted by nature for this purpose ; 
and, lest they should be plundered by robbers, the mer¬ 
chants used to travel in large bodies (as they now do), 
which are called caravans ; or in smaller companies termed 
kafiles or kajtis. (Job vi. 18. 19. Gen. xxxvii. 25. Isa. 
xxi. 13.) 

Although the land of Canaan was, from its abundant 
produce, admirably adapted to commerce, yet Moses 
enacted no laws in favour of trade; because the He¬ 
brews, being specially set apart for the preservation of 
true religion, could not be dispersed among idolatrous 
nations, without being in danger of becoming contami¬ 
nated with their abominable worship. He therefore only 
inculcated the strictest justice in weights and measures 
(Lev. xix. 36, 37* Dcut. xxv. 13, 11.) ; and left the rest 
to the wisdom of future ages and governors. David 
may be considered as the founder of the foreign com¬ 
merce of the Hebrews; and, besides the facilities for 
traffic, which he obtained by subduing the kingdom of 
Edom, and making himself master of the two ports of 
Elatli and Ezion-geber, on the lied Sea, the commercial 
relations which he had established with Hiram I., king of 
Tyre, were still further extended by Solomon with 
Hiram II., who furnished artisans for building ships for 
both monarchs at Ezion-geber, Solomon’s pott on the 
Red Sea. 

Solomon’s ships, conducted by Tyrian navigators, 
sailed in company with those of Hiram tb some rich 
countries, called Ophir (most probably Sofala on the 
eastern coast of Africa), and Tarshish, a place supposed 
to be somewhere on the same coast. The voyage 
required three years to accomplish it; yet, notwith¬ 
standing the length of time employed in it, the returns 
in this new channel of trade were prodigiously great and 
profitable, consisting of gold, silver, precious stones, 
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valuable woods, and some exotic animals, as apes and 
peacocks. We have no information concerning the ar¬ 
ticles exported in this trade. Solomon also established 
a commercial correspondence with Egypt; whence he 
imported horses, chariots, and fine linen-yarn; the cha¬ 
riots cost six hundred, and the horses one hundred 
and fifty shekels of silver each. (1 Kings x. 28, 29. 
2 Chron. i. 16, 17.) 

After the division of the kingdom, Edom being in that 
portion which remained to the house of David, the Jews 
appear to have carried on the oriental trade from the two 
ports of Elath and Ezion-gcber, especially the latter, 
until the time of Jehoshaphat, whose fleet was wrecked 
there. (1 Kings xxii. 48. 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37.) During 
the reign of Jehoram, the wicked successor of Jehosha¬ 
phat, the Edomites shook oft* the yoke of the Jewish 
spvercigns, and recovered their ports. From this time 
the Jewish traffic, through the lied Sea, ceased till the 
reign of L zzi.ih; who, having recovered Elath soon after 
his accession, expelled the Edomites thence, and, having 
fortified the place, peopled it with his own subjects, who 
renewed their former commerce. This appears to have 
continued till the reign of Ahaz, when llezin, king of 
Damascus, having oppressed and weakened Judah in 
conjunction with Pekah, king of Israel, took advantage 
of this circumstance to seize Elath; whence he expelled 
the Jews, and planted it with Syrians. In the following 
year, however, Elath fell into the hands of Tiglathpileser, 
king of Assyria, who conquered llezin, but did not re¬ 
store it to his friend and ally, king Ahaz. Thus finally 
terminated the commercial prosperity of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel. After the captivity, indeed, during 
the reigns of the Asmonsean princes, the Jews became 
great traders; and throughout the period of time com¬ 
prised in the New Testament history, Joppa and Caesarea 
were the two principal ports; and corn continued to be 
a staple article of export to Tyre. (Acts xii. 20.) 
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The most antient mode of carrying on trade was by 
way of barter, or the exchanging of one commodity for 
another; a practice which obtains in some places even 
to this day. Although the Scriptures frequently mention 
gold, silver, brass, and money, yet the use of coin or 
stamped money appears to have been of late introduction 
among the Hebrews. Judas ’ Maccabmus is the first 
Jewish prince who is recorded to have coined money, 
which privilege was granted to him by Antiochus Sidetes, 
king of Syria. Before that time all payments were made 
by weight. Weights and measures were regulated at a 
very early period in Asia. Moses made various enact¬ 
ments concerning them for the Hebrews; and both 
weights and measures, which were to serve as standards 
for form and contents, were deposited at first in the 
tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, under the cog¬ 
nisance of the priests. On the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple, these standards necessarily perished; and, during 
the captivity, the Hebrews used the weights and mea¬ 
sures of their masters. 

For tables of the weights, measures, and money used 
in commerce, and which are mentioned in the Bible, the 
reader is referred to No. I. of the Appendix to this 
volume. 


Chapter VIII. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE JEWS.-ALLUSIONS TO THEATRES, TO THEA¬ 

TRICAL PERFORM A ACES, ANU TO TI1E GRECIAN GAMES, IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

The whole design of the Mosaic institutes being to pre¬ 
serve the knowledge and worship of the true God among 
the Israelites, will sufficiently account for their silence 
respecting recreations and amusements. Although no 
particular circumstances are recorded on this subject, 
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we meet with a few detached facts which show, that the 
Hebrews were not entirely destitute of amusements. 

I. The various events incident to Domestic Life af¬ 
forded occasions for festivity. Thus, Abraham made a 
great feast on the day when Isaac was weaned. (Gen. 
xxi. 8.) Weddings were always seasons of rejoicing: so 
also were the seasons of sheep-shearing (1 Sam. xxv. 36. 
and 2 Sam. xiii. 23.); and harvest-home. To which may 
be added, the birth-days of sovereigns. (Gen. xl. 20. Mark 
vi. 21.) Of most of these festivities music and dancing 
were the accompaniments. 

II. Military Sports and exercises appear to have 
been common in the earlier periods of the Jewish history. 
By these the Jewish youth were taught the use of the 
bow (1 Sam. xx. 20. 30—35.), or the hurling of stones 
from a sling with unerring aim. (Judg. xx. 16. 1 Chron. 
xii. 2.) 

III. Among the great changes effected in the manners 
and customs of the Jews, subsequently to the age. of 
Alexander the Great, may be reckoned the introduction 
of gymnastic sports, Theatrical Performances, and 
Games «n imitation of those celebrated by their Grecian 
conquerors. Games were first introduced into Jerusalem 
by the profligate high-priest Jason, in the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. (2 Macc. iv. 9—15.) The restoration 
of divine worship, and of the observance of the Mosaic 
laws and institutions under the Maccabajan princes, put 
an end to these spectacles. They were, however, revived 
by Herod, who, in order to ingratiate himself with the 
Emperor Augustus (b, c. 7), built a theatre at Jerusalem ; 
and also a capacious amphitheatre, without the city, in 
the plain; and who also erected similar edifices at 
Caesarea, and appointed games to be solemnised every 
fifth year with great splendour, and amid a vast concourse 
of spectators, who were invited by proclamation from the 
neighbouring countries. The Gentiles were highly de¬ 
lighted with these exhibitions, whfch were so utterly 
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repugnant to the laws and customs of the Jews, that they 
regarded them with the utmost horror and detestation* 
(Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xv. c. 8. § 1, 2. De Bell. Jud. 
lib. i. c. 21. § 8.) 

The Epistles of St. Paul being, for the most part, ad¬ 
dressed to Gentiles, abound with elegant allusions drawn 
from the theatre. Thus, in 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. he refers 
to the personification of the woes of others, which was 
common on the stage, while the heart continued un¬ 
affected with them, and also to the rapid shifting of the 
scenes. In 1 Cor. iv. 9. he alludes to the barbarous prac¬ 
tice then common in the Roman amphitheatre, where the 
lestiarii, who in the morning combated with wild beasts, 
had armour with which to defend themselves, and to slay 
their antagonists: but the last, those who were exposed 
at noon, were naked and unarmed, and set forth (as our 
version renders it) to certain and cruel death. 

IV. But the most splendid and renowned solemnities 
were the Olympic Games, solemnised every fifth year, 
in the presence of a cloud of witnesses or spectators, 
assembled from almost every part of the then known world. 
The exercises at these games consisted principally in 
running, wrestling, and the chariot race. The candidates 
were to be freemen and Greeks of unimpeachable cha¬ 
racter ; and they were subjected to a long and severe 
regimen. On the day appointed, the names of the can¬ 
didates were called over by the heralds: and on a given 
signal, those who engaged in the foot-race rushed for¬ 
ward towards the goal, in the presence of the assembled 
multitude, and especially of the Hellanodics, persons 
venerable for their years and character, who were ap¬ 
pointed judges of the games, and whose province it was 
to distribute chaplets composed of the fading springs of 
the wild olive, and palm branches, which were conspi¬ 
cuously exposed to the view of the candidates. The 
knowledge of these circumstances throws much light and 
beauty on those animating exhortations of St. Paul, in 
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Heb. xii. 1—3. 12, 13. Phil. iii. 1^—14-. 2 Tim.iv. 7, 8. 
and 1 Cor. ix. 24, 25. In the two following verses, he 
alludes to the practice of those who engaged in boxing, 
as well .as to the previous discipline to which all can¬ 
didates were subjected. 


CHArTEIl IX. 

OV THE DISEASES MENTIONED IN THE SCRJVTURES. -JEWISH MODE Ol" 

TREATING THE DEAD.-FUNERAL RITES. 

Section I. — On the Diseases mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Tiie Diseases to which the human frame is subject 
would naturally lead man to try to alleviate or to remove 
them. Hence sprang the Art of Medicine. Antiently 
it is said to have been the practice to expose the sick 
on the si' ies of frequented ways, in order that those per¬ 
sons who passed along, enquiring into the nature of their 
complaint, might communicate the knowledge of such 
remedies as had been beneficial to themselves under 
similar circumstances. The healing art was unquestion¬ 
ably cultivated; but there is reason to think that the 
knowledge of the Jews was very limited, and that it 
extended little beyond the curing of a green wound, or 
the binding up of fractures. In the case of internal dis¬ 
orders, it does not appear to have been customary to call 
in the aid of a physician. These maladies were regarded 
as the immediate effect of the divine anger, and inflicted 
by evil spirits, as the executioners of his vengeance; 
and this was the reason why religious people generally 
had recourse to God only, or to his prophets (see 2 Kings 
xx. 7.), while the irreligious resorted to $dse gods, and 
charms or enchantments. (2 Kings i. 2. Jer. viii. 17.) 

Various diseases are mentioned in the sacred writings, 
as cancers, consumption, dropsy, epilepsy, fevers, gan- 
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grenes, hemorrhoids, or piles, leprosy (concerning which 
see p. 327- supra), lunacy, palsy, &c. The disease of 
Saul appears to have been a true melancholy madness ; 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, a hypochondriacal madness ; 
that of Job, an incurable elephantiasis, in which the 
skin becomes uneven and wrinkled with many furrows, 
like that of au elephant, whence it takes its name. 

Lastly, in the New Testament we meet with numerous 
cases of what are termed Demoniacal Possession. Some 
eminent writers have supposed that the demoniacs or 
persons who were possessed by evil spirits were only 
lunatics. But it is evident that the persons, who in the 
New Testament are said to be possessed with devils (more 
correctly with demons), cannot mean only persons afflicted 
with some strange disease: for they are evidently here, 
as in other places, — particularly in Luke iv. 33—36. 41. 
— distinguished from the diseased. Further Christ’s 
speaking on various occasions to these evil spirits, as dis¬ 
tinct from the persons possessed by them,—his com¬ 
manding them and asking them questions, and receiving 
answers from them, or not suffering them to speak,—and 
several circumstances relating to the terrible preter¬ 
natural effects which they had upon the possessed, and to 
the manner of Christ’s evoking them, — particularly their 
requesting and obtaining permission to enter the herd of 
swine (Matt. viii. 31, 32.) and precipitating them into the 
sea; — all these circumstances can never be accounted 
for by any distemper whatever.. Nor is it any reasonable 
objection, that we do not read of such frequent posses¬ 
sions before or since the appearance of our Redeemer 
upon earth. It seems, indeed, to have been ordered by a 
special providence, that they should have been permitted 
to have then been more common: in order that He, who 
came to destroy the works o£"the Devil, might the more 
remarkably and visibly triumph over him; and that the 
machinations and devices of Satan might be more openly 
defeated, at a time when their power was at its highest, 
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both in the souls and bodies of men; and also, that plain 
facts might be a sensible confutation of the Sadducean 
error, which denied the existence of angels or spirits 
(Acts xxiii. 8.), and prevailed among the principal men 
both for rank and learning in those days. The cases of 
the demoniacs expelled by the apostles were cases of 
real possessions : and it is a well-known fact, that, in the 
second century of the Christian era, the apologists for 
the persecuted believers in the faith of Christ appealed 
to their ejection of evil spirits as a proof of the divine 
origin of their religion. Hence it is evident that the 
demoniacs were not merely insane or epileptic patients; 
but persons really and truly vexed and convulsed by 
unclean demons. 


Section II. — Jewish Mode of Treating the Dead.— Funeral Rites. 

By t«e law of Moses a dead body conveyed a legal 
pollution to every thing that touched it, — even to the 
very house and furniture, — which continued seven days. 
(Numb. xix. 14, 15, 16.) And this was the reason why 
the priests, on account of their daily ministrations in 
holy things, were forbidden to assist at any funerals 
but those of their nearest relatives: nay, the very dead 
bones, though they had lain ever so long in the grave, if 
digged up, conveyed a pollution to any who touched 
them; and this was the reason why Josiah caused the 
bones of the false priests to be burnt upon the altar at 
Bethel (2 Chron. xxxiv. 5.), to the intent that these altars, 
being thus polluted, might be had in the greater de¬ 
testation. 

When the principle of life was extinguished, the first 
funeral office among the Jews was to close the eyes 
of the deceased. This was done by the nearest of kin. 
Thus, it was promised to Jacob, when he took his 
journey into Egypt, that Joseph should put his hands 
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upon his eyes . (Gen. xlvi. 4.) The next office was the 
ablution of the corpse. Thus, when Tabitha died, it 
is said, that they washed her body, and laid it in an 
upper chamber . (Acts ix. 37.) This rite was common 
both to the Greeks and Romans. In Egypt, it is still 
the custom to wash the dead body several times. 
Loud lamentations attended the decease of persons, 
especially those who were greatly beloved, not only 
as soon as they had expired (Gen. 1. 1. Matt. ix. 23. 
Mark v. 38.); but especially at the time of interment. 
(Gen. 1. 10, 11.) In later times, the Jews hired per¬ 
sons, whose profession it was to superintend and con¬ 
duct these funeral lamentations. (Jer. ix. 17. xvi. 6, 7. 
Jer. xlviii. 36, 37. Ezek. xxiv. 16—18. Amos v. 16.): 
and in the time of Christ, minstrels and mourners were 
hired for this purpose. (Matt. ix. 23. Mark v. 38.) 

After the corpse had been washed it was embalmed in 
costly spices and aromatic drugs, after which it was 
closely swathed in linen rollers, probably resembling 
those of the Egyptian mummies now to be seen in the 
British Museum. So Nicodemus made preparation for 
the embalming of Jesus Christ (John xix. 39, 40.); and 
Lazarus appears to have been swathed in a similar way, 
when raised to life again by the omnipotent voice of 
Jesus Christ. (John xi. 44.) At the funerals of some 
Jewish monarchs, great piles of aromatics were set on 
fire, in which were consumed their bowels, armour, and 
other things. (2 Chron. xvi. 14. Jer. xxxiv. 5.) 

The Jews showed great regard for the burial of their 
dead. To be deprived of interment, was deemed one of 
the greatest dishonours and calamities that could befall 
any person. (Psal. lxxix. 2. Jer. xxii. 19. xxxvi. 30.) 
Their buriahplaces were in gardens, fields, and the sides 
of mountains: and over the rich and great were erected 
splendid monuments. To this practice Jesus Christ 
alludes in Matt, xxiii. 7. From Isa. Ixv. 4. and Mark v. 5. 
it should seem that some tombs had cupolas over them 
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which afforded shelter, similar to those which modern tra¬ 
vellers in the East have seen and described. Family 
sepulchres were in gardens. (John xix. 41.) 

A funeral feast commonly succeeded the Jewish 
burials. Thus, after Abner’s funeral was solemnised, 
the people came to David to eat meat with him, though 
they could not persuade him to do so. (2 Sam. iii. 35.) 
He was the chief mourner, and probably had invited 
them to this banquet. Of this Jeremiah speaks (xvi. 7.)> 
where he calls it the cup of consolation , which they 
drank for their father or their mother; and accordingly 
the place, where this funeral entertainment was made, 
is called in the next verse the house of feasting. Ilosca 
calls it the bread of mourners . (IIos. ix. 4.) 

The usual tokens of mourning, by which the Jews 
expressed their grief and concern for the death of their 
friends and relations, were, the rending of their gar¬ 
ments, i iitt’ng on sack-cloth, sprinkling dust upon their 
heads, wearing mourning apparel; and covering the face 
and head. (Gen. xxxvii. 34. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. xix. 4.) 

Antiently, there was a peculiar space of time allotted 
for lamenting the deceased, which they called the days 
of mourning. (Gen. xxvii. 41. and 1. 4.) Thus, the 
Egyptians, who had a great regard for the patriarch 
Jacob, lamented his death threescore and ten days. 
(Gen. 1. 3.) The Israelites wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab thirty days . (Deut. xxxiv. 8.) Afterwards, 
among the Jews, the funeral mourning was generally 
confined to seven days. Thus, besides the mourning 
for Jacob in Egypt, Joseph and his company set apart 
seven days to mourn for his father, when they approached 
the Jordan with his corpse. (Gen. 1. 10.) No parti¬ 
cular period has been recorded, during which widows 
mourned for their husbands. Bathshcba is said, gene¬ 
rally, to have mourned for Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 26.) ; but her 
mourning could neither be long nor very sincere. The 
Jews paid a greater or less degree of honour to their 
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kings after their death, according to the merits of their 
actions when they were alive. On the death of any 
prince, who had in any way distinguished himself, they 
used to make lamentations or mournful songs for them. 
From an expression in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Behold , they 
are written in the Lamentations, we may infer that they 
had certain collections of this kind of composition. 
The author of the book of Samuel has preserved those 
which David composed on occasion of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, of Abner and Absalom: but we 
have no remains of the mournful elegy composed by Je¬ 
remiah upon the immature death of Josiah, the exemplary 
king of Judah. 
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PART IV. 

ON THE ANALYSIS OP SCRIPTURE. 


BOOK I. —ANALYSIS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Chapter I. 

OX THE PENTATEUCH. 


Tin? Pentateuch, by which title the five first hooks of 
Moses are distinguished, is a word of Greek original, 
rievTarcux 0 * {Pentateuchos) from hlvtz ( pente) Jive , and 
r ev%o<; (tf'Hchos) a book or volume, which literally sig¬ 
nifies the five instruments or books; by the Jews it is 
termed Chometz, a word synonymous with Pentateuch, 
and also, more generally, the Law, or the Law of 
Moses, because it contains the ecclesiastical and politi¬ 
cal ordinances issued by God to the Israelites. The 
pentatcuch forms, to this day, but one roll or volume in 
the Jewish manuscripts, being divided only into larger 
and smaller sections. This collective designation of the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu¬ 
teronomy, is of very considerable antiquity, though we 
have no certain information when it was first introduced. 
As, however, the names of these books are evidently de¬ 
rived from the Greek, and as the five books of Moses are 
expressly mentioned by Josephus, who wrote only a few 
years after our Saviour’s ascension, we have every reason 
to believe that the appellation of Pentateuch was pre¬ 
fixed to the Septuagint version by the Alexandrian 
translators. 
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Section I. — On the Book of Genesis. 

The first book of the Pentateuch, which is called 
Genesis (rENE2I2), derives its appellation from the 
title it bears in the Greek Septuagint Version, B1BA02 
TENE2E02 (Biblos Gcnescos); which signifies the Book 
of the Generation or Production, because it commences 
with the history of the generation or production of all 
things. Different opinions have been entertained con¬ 
cerning the lime when Moses wrote it (for it is indis¬ 
putably his production) : but the most probable conjec¬ 
ture is that, which places it after the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and the promulgation of the law. 
It comprises the history of about 2369 years according 
to the vulgar computation of time, or of 3619 years ac¬ 
cording to the larger computation of Dr. Ilales; and 
may be divided into four parts, viz. 

Part I. The Origin of the World, (ch. i. ii.) 

Part II. The History of the former World, (ch. iii. 
—vii. 

Part III. The General History of Mankind after the 
Deluge, (ch. viii—xi.) 

Part IV. The particular History of the Patriarchs, 
(ch. xii—1.) 


Section II. — On the Book of Exodus. 

The title of this book is derived from the Septuagint 
version, and is significant of the principal transactions 
which it records, namely, the EH0A02 ( Exotlos ), Exodus, 
or departure of the Israelites from Egypt. It comprises 
a history of the events that took place during the period 
of 145 years, from the year of the world 2369 to 2514 
inclusive, from the death nf Joseph to the erection of the 
tabernacle. Though the time when it was written by 
Moses cannot be precisely determined, yet, since it is 
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a history of matters of fact, it must have been written 
after the giving of the law and the erection of the 
tabernacle. This book shows the accomplishment of the 
divine promises made to Abraham, of the increase of his 
posterity, and their departure from Egypt after suffering 
great affliction. It contains, 

I. An account of the Oppression of the Israelites, and 
the transactions previously to their departure out of 
Egypt, (ch. i—xi.) 

II. The Narrative of the Exodus or Departure of the 
Israelites, (ch. xii. xiii.) 

III. Transactions subsequent to their Exodus, (ch. 
xiv—xviii.) 

IV. The promulgation of the Law on Mount Sinai, 
(cli. xix—xl.) 

In ch. ::x\ii—xxxiv. are related the idolatry of the Israelites, 
the breaking of the two tables of the Jaw, the divine chastise¬ 
ment of the Hebrews, and the renewal of the tables of the 
covenant. 


Skcticn III. — On the Hook of Leviticus. 

Leviticus (by the Septaguint styled AETITIKON, 
Levitikon,) derives its name from the circumstance of 
its containing the Laws concerning the religion of the 
Israelites. It is cited as the production of Moses in 
several books of Scripture ; and is of great use in ex¬ 
plaining many passages of the New Testament, especially 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which would otherwise be 
inexplicable. The enactments.it contains may be refer¬ 
red to the four following heads, viz. 

I. The Laws concerning Sacrifices, in which the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of sacrifices are enumerated, together with 
their concomitant rites, (ch. i—vii.) 

II. The Institution of the Priesthood, in which the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons to the sacred office 
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is related, together with the punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu. (ch. viii—x.) 

III. The Laws concerning Purifications both of the 
people and the priests, (ch. xi—xxii,) 

IV. The Laws concerning the sacred Festivals, Vows, 
Things devoted, and Tithes. 

Chap, xx vi. contains various prophetic promises and threaten* 
ings, which have signally been fulfilled among the Jews. (Com¬ 
pare v. 22. with Numb. xxi. G. 2 Kings ii. 24. and xvii. 25. with 
Ezek. v. 17.) The preservation of the Jews to this day as a dts- 
tinct people is a living comment on v. 44. 


Sjkction IV, — On the Book of Numbers. 

This fourth book of Moses was entitled API0MOI 
(Arithmoi ,) and by the Latin translators it was termed 
Numeri , Numbers, whence our English title is derived; 
because it contains an account of the numbering of the 
children of Israel (related in chapters i—iii. and xxvi.) 
It appears from xxxvi. 13. to have been written by 
Moses in the plains of Moab. Besides the numeration 
and marshalling of the Israelites for their journey, several 
laws, in addition to those delivered in Exodus and 
Leviticus, and likewise several remarkable events, are 
recorded in this book. It contains a history of the 
Israelites, from the beginning of the second month of 
the second year after their departure from Egypt to the 
beginning of the eleventh month of the fortieth year of 
their journeyings — that is, a period of thirty-eight years 
and nine or ten months. (Compare Numb. i. 1. and xxxvi. 
13. with Deut. i. 3. Most of the transactions here re¬ 
corded took place in the second and thirty-eighth years; 
the dates of the facts related in the middle of the book 
cannot be precisely ascertained. This book iday be 
divided into four parts; viz. 

Part I. The Census of the Israelites, and the mar- 
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shalling of them into a regular camp, each tribe by 
itself under its own captain or chief, distinguished by his 
own peculiar standard, and occupying an assigned place 
with reference to the tabernacle. (Numb. i. ii.) The 
sacred census of the Levites, the designation of them 
to the sacred office, and the appointment of them to 
various services in the tabernacle, arc related in Numb, 
iii. and iv. 

Part II. The Institution of various Legal Ceremonies, 
(ch. v—x.) 

Part III. The History of their Journey from Mount 
Sinai to the Land of Moab, which may be described and 
distinguished by their eight remarkable murmurings in 
the way ; every one of which was visited with severe 
chastisement, (ch. xi—xxi.) 

Pa;;t IV. A History of the Transactions which took 
place in the plains of Moub. (ch. xxii—xxxvi.) 


Section V. — On the Book of Deuteronomy. 

This fifth book of Moses derives its name from the 
title (AETTEPONOMION, Deuteronomion) prefixed to it 
by the translators of the Scptuagint version, which is a 
compound term, signifying the second law , or the law re¬ 
peated ; because it contains a repetition of the law of 
God, given by Moses to the Israelites. From a com¬ 
parison of Deut. i. 5. with xxiv. 1. it appears to have 
been written by Moses in the plains of Moab, a short 
time before his death : and this circumstance will account 
for that affectionate earnestness with which he addresses 
the Israelites. The period of time comprised in this book 
is five lunar weeks, or, according to some chronologers, 
about two months, viz. from the first day of the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year, after the exodus of Israel 
from Egypt, to the eleventh day of the twelfth month of 
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the same year, a.m. 2553. b.c. 1451. This book compri¬ 
ses four parts; viz. 

Part I. A Repetition of the History related in the 
Preceding Books, (eh. i—iv.) 

Part II. A Repetition of the Moral, Ceremonial, and 
Judicial Law. (eh. v—xxvi.) 

Part III. The Confirmation of the Law. (ch. xxvii— 

XXX.) 

Part IV. The Personal History of Moses, (ch. xxxi— 
xxxiii.) 

The thirty-fourth chapter (which relates the death of Moses) 
has most probably been detached from the book of Joshua: 
for Moses could not record his own death. 


Section YJ. — Observations ou the Laws of Moses. 

All the laws, contained in the five books of Moses, 
exhibit manifest proofs of their divine original. 

The Moral Laws, which lie published, arc infinitely 
superior to every thing which was taught by the religions 
of other nations who were contemporary with him, as 
well as those which existed both before and after his 
time; particularly, for the just ideas which they give us 
of the Deity, and for the principles of justice, equity and 
beneficence, which they inculcate towards our fellow 
men. 

The Civil Laws of Moses announce great wisdom; 
and arc in perfect harmony with the situation of the 
Israelites, and with the degree of civilisation which they 
had attained. 

The Ceremonial Laws, which regulated the exterior 
of the divine worship of the Israelites, equally impress 
the Mosaic legislation with the seal of divinity, notwith¬ 
standing the great number and minuteness of these laws 
have exposed them to the raillery of thoughtless scep¬ 
tics. The Jews were a gross and barbarous people at the 
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time of their departure from Egypt, in which country 
there prevailed an idolatrous worship that spoke only to 
the senses, and which must necessarily have made a deep 
impression upon the Israelites, as is evident from the his¬ 
tory of the golden calf. They could therefore only be 
accustomed to a spiritual worship by slow degrees: and 
it was necessary to occupy and to restrain that sensual 
people by a worship abounding with ceremonial observ¬ 
ances. If a purely spiritual religion, too sublime for 
their limited comprehension, had been presented to them, 
they would in all probability, have relapsed into their 
former barbarism. It was therefore necessary to substi¬ 
tute better observances in lieu of the numerous religious 
ceremonies of the Egyptians, which were alike shocking 
to reason, humanity, and morality. 

The progress of Infinite Wisdom is frequently slow, 
but it is the more certain, and it never fails to attain the 
end proposed by God. After the Israelites had passed 
many a^ js in the external observance of their worship, 
the time came when the prophets could teach them, 
clearly and with great force, that ceremonies, sacrifices, 
fasts and purifications w'ere nothing without the true fear 
of God, without purity of heart, and sanctity of life; 
and at length the time arrived, when a great number of 
the Jews could bear the brightness of the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness, and could understand and receive the truth 
which Jesus Christ taught, viz. that God was no longer 
to be worshipped at Jerusalem or on mount Gerizim, but 
in every place in spirit and in truth ! (John iv. 23.) 

The ceremonial laws of the Jews therefore were by no 
means an impediment to the pure knowledge of God, but 
on the contrary, they prepared the way for it. Finally, 
if we consider that the sacrifices and purifications of the 
worship of the Israelites were types of the great sacrifice 
of Christ, and of the moral and spiritual change which is 
effected in all who believe in him, we must admire and 
adore the wisdom of God, who beholds every thing at a 
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single glance, and who knows how to connect the most 
remote futurity with present objects. 


Chapter II. 

ON THE IIISTOitlCAT, BOOKS. 

Tins division of the sacred writings comprises twelve 
books, viz. from Joshua to Esther inclusive : the first 
seven of these books arc, by the Jews, called the Jhrmcr 
prophets, probably because they treat of the more ancient 
periods of Jewish history, and because they arc most 
justly supposed to be written by prophetical men. The 
events recorded in these books occupy a period of 
almost one thousand years, which commences at the 
death of Moses, and terminates with the great national 
reform effected by Nehemiah, after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 


Section I. — On the Book of Joshua. 

The book of Joshua, which in all the copies of the 
Old Testament immediately follows the Pentateuch, is 
thus denominated, because it contains a narration of the 
achievements of Joshua the son of Nun, who had been 
the minister of Moses, and succeeded him in the command 
of the children of Israel. It has always been received 
by the Jews as a part of their canon of Scripture. 

This book of Joshua comprises the history of about 
seventeen years, or, according to some chronologers, of 
twenty-seven or thirty years: it relates, 

I. The History of the Occupation of Canaan by the 
Israelites, (cli. i—xii.) 

II. The Division of . the Conquered Land. (ch. xiii— 
xxii.) 

III. The Assembling of the People, the Dying Address 
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and Counsels of Joshua, his Death, and Burial, &c. 
(ch. xxiii. xxiv.) 

The Book of Joshua exhibits striking proofs of the 
faithfulness with which God fulfilled his promises to the 
patriarchs, and also of the severity of his judgments 
against a people who had abandoned themselves to sen¬ 
suality and every kind of vice and crime. The Canaan- 
ites were in a most flourishing condition, and they ima¬ 
gined themselves safe against every attack; but their 
prosperity vanished in a moment, and they felt the aveng¬ 
ing arm of Jehovah, whose chastisements they could not 
escape.—If the sins of heathen nations, who never knew 
the true God, were punished with such severity, what 
have professing Christian nations to expect, who, though 
they know the true God, and the commandments which 
he has given unto men, yet live without God in the 
world, and abandon themselves to an immorality which 
is almost—if not altogether—pagan! 


Section II. — On the Book of Judges. 

The book of Judges derives its name from its con¬ 
taining the history of the Israelites, from the death of 
Joshua to the time of Eli, under the administration of 
thirteen Judges, and consequently before the establish¬ 
ment of the regal government. It is supposed to have 
been written by the prophet Samuel: in it are related, 

I. The State of the Israelites after the Death of 
Joshua, until they began to turn aside from serving the 
Lord. (ch. i—iii.) 

II. The History of the Oppressions of the Israelites, 
and their deliverances by the Judges, (ch. iv—xvi.) 

III. An Account of the Introduction of Idolatry 
among the Israelites, and the consequent corruption of 
religion and manners among them; for which God gave 
them up into the hands of their enemies, (ch. xvii—xxi.) 
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The Book of Judges furnishes us with many important 
instructions. Wc there see the blessed effects resulting 
from true piety, and the evils which prevail in a republic 
without magistracy. At the safne time wc find in this 
book a confirmation of the consolatory truth which we 
are elsewhere taught in Holy Writ, viz. That the Lord is 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
sin ; and that 1 as a father pitieth his children so the Lord 
piticth them that fear him.’ (Exod. xxxiv. 6. Psal. ciii. 
13 .) 


Section III. — On the Book of Ruth. 

The book of ltuth is generally considered as an Ap¬ 
pendix to that of Judges, and an introduction to that of 
Samuel: it is therefore, with great propriety, placed 
between the books of Judges and Samuel. It relates, 
with equal beautj r and simplicity, the history of a Moab- 
itish damsel, who renounced idolatry, and by marriage 
was ingrafted among the Israelites. David was de¬ 
scended from her. The adoption of Ruth, a heathen 
converted to Judaism, into the line of Christ, has gene¬ 
rally been considered as a pre-intimation of the admission 
of the Gentiles into the church. A further design of 
this book is, to evidence the care of Divine Providence 
over those who sincerely fear God, in raising the pious 
Ruth from a state of the deepest adversity to that of the 
highest prosperity. 


Section IV. — On the Two Books of Samuel. 

In the Jewish canon of Scripture these two books 
form but one, termed in Hebrew the book of Samuel, 
probably because the greater part of the first book was 
written by that prophet, whose history and transactions 
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it relates. According to the Talmudical writers, the 
first twenty-four chapters of the first book of Samuel 
were written by the prophet whose name they bear: 
and the remainder of that book, together with the 
whole of the second book, was committed to writing by 
the prophets Gad and Nathan, agreeably to the practice 
of the prophets who wrote memoirs of the transactions 
of their respective times. 

The fiiist book of Samuel contains the history of 
the Jewish church and polity, from the birth of Samuel, 
during the judicature of Eli, to the death of Saul, the first 
king of Israel; a period of nearly eighty years, viz. from 
the year of the world 2869 to 2919. It comprises, 

I. The Transactions under the Judicature of Eli. 
(oh. i—iv.) 

II. The History of the Israelites during the Judica¬ 
ture of Samuel, (ch. v—xiii.) 

III. The History of Saul and the Transactions of his 
Reign. v jh. <iv—xxxi.) 

The second book of Samuel contains the history of 
David, the second king of Israel, during a period of 
nearly forty years, viz. from the year of the world 
2918 to 2988; and, by recording the translation of the 
kingdom from the tribe of Benjamin to that of Judah, it 
relates the partial accomplishment of the prediction 
delivered in Gen. xlix. 10. This book consists of three 
principal divisions, relating the triumphs and the troubles 
of David, and his transactions subsequent to his recovery 
of the throne, whence he was driven for a short time by 
the rebellion of his son Absalom. 

I. The Triumphs of David, (ch.i—x.) 

II. The troubles of David, and their cause, together 
with his repentance, and subsequent recovery of the 
divine favour, (ch.xi—xxiv.) 

III. David’s restoration to his Throne, and subsequent 
transactions, (ch.xx—xxiv.) 

The two books of Samuel are of very considerable 
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importance for illustrating the book of Psalms, to which 
they may be considered as a key. 


Section V. — On the Two Books of Kings. 

The two books of Kings arc closely connected with 
those of Samuel. The origin and gradual increase of 
the united kingdom of Israel, under Saul and his suc¬ 
cessor David, having been described in the latter, the 
books now under consideration relate its height of glory 
under Solomon, its division into two kingdoms under his 
son and successor Rehoboam, the causes of that division,, 
and the consequent decline of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, until their final subversion - the ten 
tribes being carried captive into Assyria by Shalmanezer, 
and Judah and Benjamin to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 
In the Jewish canon these books constitute but one 
volume, termed Melakim or Kings, having been divided 
at some unknown period into two parts for the conve¬ 
nience of reading. In the Septuagint and Vulgate copies 
they arc termed the third and fourth book of Kings; they 
are generally ascribed to Ezra. 

The first rook of Kings embraces a period of one 
hundred and twenty-six years, from the anointing of 
Solomon and his admission as a partner in the throne 
with David, a. m. 2989, to the death of Jehoshaphat 
A. m. 3115. 

The first book of Kings may be divided into two 
principal parts, containing, 1. The history of the undi¬ 
vided kingdom under Solomon ; and, 2. The history of 
the divided kingdom under Ilchoboarn and his successors, 
and Jeroboam and his successors. 

Part I. The History of Solomon’s reign (ch. i—x.) 
contains a narrative of, 

1. The latter days of David; the inauguration of Solomon 
as his associate in the kingdom, and his designation to be his 
successor, (ch.i. ii. l—n,) 
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2. The Reign of Solomon from the death of David to his de¬ 
dication of the temple, (ii. 12—46. iii—viii.) 

3 . The Transactions during the remainder of Solomon's reign, 
(ix—-xi.) 

Part II. The History of the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, (ch. xi—xxii.) 

1. The accession of Rehoboam, and division of the two king¬ 
doms. (ch. xi.) 

2. The reigns of Rehoboam king of Judah, and of Jeroboam I. 
king of Israel, (xii—xiv.) 

5. The reigns of Akijum and Asa kings of Judah, and the* 
contemporary reigns of Nadab, Raasha, Elali, Zimri, Omri, and 
the commencement of Allah’s reign, (xv. xvi.) 

4. The reign of Jehoshuphat king of Judah, and of his con¬ 
temporaries Ahab and Ahaziah (in part), during which the pro¬ 
phet Elistiu flourished, (xvii—xxii.) 

The second book of Kings continues the contem¬ 
porary history of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
from the Jt.ith of Jehoshaphat, a. m. 3115, to the de¬ 
struction of the city and temple of Jerusalem by Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, a.m. 3416, a period of three hundred 
years. The three last verses of the preceding book 
have been improperly disjoined from this. The history 
of the two kingdoms is interwoven in this book, which 
may be divided into two parts, viz. 

Part I. The contemporary History of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, to the end of the former, (ch.i—xvii.) 

Part II. The History of the decline and fall of the 
kingdom of Judah, and of the Jewish people, until the 
thirty-seventh year of the Babylonish captivity, (ch. xviii 
—xxv.) 

The two books of Kings contribute to throw much 
light upon the writings of those prophets who flourished 
before the captivity. There are also numerous Psalms, 
the sense of which is better understood when we are ac¬ 
quainted with the histories related in these books as well 
as in those which bear the name of Samuel. 
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Section VI.—On the Two Books of Chronicles. 

• 

The Jews comprise the two books of Chronicles in one 
book, which they call Dibre Hajamim , that is, The Words 
of DaySy probably from the circumstance of their being 
compiled out of diaries or annals, in which were recorded 
the various events related in these books. In the Sep- 
tuagint version they are termed UaoaXeivofjLtvuv ( Paralipo - 
menon), or of Things omitted; because many things which 
were omitted in the former part of the sacred history are 
.here not only supplied, but some narrations also are en¬ 
larged, while others are added. The appellation of 
Chronicles was given to these books by Jerome, because 
they contain an abstract, in order of time, of the whole of 
the sacred history, to the time when they were written. 

These books were evidently compiled from others, 
which were written at different times, some before and 
others after the Babylonish captivity : the period of time, 
contained in these books, is about 3468 years. They 
may be divided into four parts, viz. 

Part I. Genealogical Tables from Adam to the time 
of Ezra. (IChron.i—ix.) 

Part II. The Histories of Saul and David. 1 Chron. 
ix. 35—44. x—xx ix.) 

Part III. The History of the United Kingdom of 
Israel and Judah under Solomon. (1 Chron. xxix. 23— 
30. 2 Chron. i—ix.) 

Part IV. The History of the Kingdom of Judah, from 
the secession of the ten tribes, under Jeroboam, to its 
termination by Nebuchadnezzar. (2 Chron. x—xxxvi.) 

As the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, relate 
the same histories, they should each be constantly read 
and collated together; not only for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining a more comprehensive view of Jewish history, but 
also in order to illustrate from one book what may ap¬ 
pear to be obscure in cither of the others. 
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Section VII. — On the Book of Ezra. 

The books of Ezra and Ncliemiah were antiently 
reckoned by the Jews as one volume, and were divided 
by them into the first and second books of Ezra. The 
same division is recognised by the Greek and Latin 
churches; but the third book, assigned to Ezra, and re¬ 
ceived as canonical by the Greek church, is the same, in 
substance, as the book which* properly bears his name, 
but interpolated. And the fourth book, which has been 
attributed to him, is a manifest forgery, in which the 
marks of falsehood are plainly discernible, and which was 
never unanimously received as canonical cither by the 
Greek or by the Latin church, although some of the 
fathers have cited it, and the Latin church has borrowed 
some words out of it. It is not now extant in Greek, and 
never was extant in Hebrew. Ezra is generally admitted 
to have been the author of the book which bears his 
name: every page, indeed, of the book proves that the 
writer of it was personally present at the transactions 
which he has recorded. 

The book of Ezra harmonises most strictly with the 
prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, which it materially 
elucidates. (Compare Ezra v. with Hagg. i. 12. and Zech. 
iii. iv.) It evinces the paternal care of the Almighty over 
his chosen people, and consists of two parts, viz. 

I. A Narrative of events from the return of the Jews 
under Zerubbabel to the rebuilding of the temple, 
(ch.i—vi.) 

II. The Arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, and the Reform¬ 
ation made there by him. (vii—x.) 

The zeal and piety of Ezra appear, in this book, in a 
most conspicuous point of view. His memory has always 
been held in the highest reverence by the Jews. 
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Section VIII. — On the Book of Nehemiah. 

Some eminent fathers of the Christian church have 
ascribed this book to Ezra: but that Nehemiah, whose 
name it bears, and who was cup-bearer to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, was the author of it, there cannot be any 
reasonable doubt: the whole of it being written in his 
name, and, what is very unusual when compared with the 
preceding sacred historians, being written in the first 
person. Ilis book contains, 

I. An account of Nehemiah’s departure from Shushan, 
with a royal commission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
and his first arrival there, (ch. i.ii. 1—11.) 

II. An Account of the building of the walls,” notwith¬ 
standing the obstacles interposed by Sanballat. (ch. ii. 12 
—20. iii—vii.4. 

III. The first reformation accomplished by Nehemiah 
(ch. vii—xii.) 

IV. The second reformation accomplished by Nehe¬ 
miah on his second return to Jerusalem, and his correction 
of the abuses which had crept in during his absence, (xiii.) 

The administration of this pious man and excellent go¬ 
vernor lasted about thirty-six years, to the year of the 
world 3574 according to some chronologers, but Dr. 
Prideaux has with more probability fixed it to the year 
3595. The Scripture history closes with the book of 
Nehemiah. \ 


Section IX. — On the Book of Esther. 

y* 

This book, which derives its name from the Jewish cap¬ 
tive whose history it chiefly relates, is by % the Jew's termed 
Megillah Esther , or the volume of Esther. The history 
it contains comes in between the sixth and seventh 
chapters of Ezra: its authenticity was questioned by 
some of the fathers, in consequence of the name of God 
being omitted throughout, but it has alwa^ been received 
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as canonical by the Jews. The book consists of two 
parts, detailing, 

I. The promotion of Esther to the throne of Persia; 
and the essential service rendered to the king by Mor- 
decai, in detecting a plot against his life. (ch. i. ii.) 

II. The advancement of Hainan ; his designs against 
the Jews, and their frustration, and the advancement of 
Mordecai. (ch. iii—x. 

In our copies the book of Esther terminates with the 
third verse of the tenth chapter; but, in the Greek and 
Vulgate Bibles, there are ten more verses annexed to it, 
together with six additional chapters, which the Greek and 
llomish churches account to be canonical. As, however, 
they arc not extant in Hebrew, they are expunged from 
the sacred canon by Protestants, and are supposed to 
have been compiled by some Hellenistic Jew. 


Chapter III. 

ON THE POETICAL HOOKS. 

Tiiouoh sonic of the sacred writings, which present 
themselves to our notice in the present chapter, are an¬ 
terior in point of date to the Historical Books, yet they 
are usually classed by themselves under the title of the 
Poetical Books; because they are almost wholly com¬ 
posed in Hebrew verse. This appellation is of con¬ 
siderable antiquity. The Poetical Books arc five in 
number, viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Canticles, or Song of Solomon; in the Jewish canon 
of Scripture they are classed among the Hagiographa, 
or Holy Writings; and in our Bibles they are placed 
between the Historical and Prophetical Books. 

Section I. — On the Book of Job. 

This book has derived its title from the venerable 
patriarch Job, whose prosperity, afflictions, and restor- 
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ation from the deepest adversity, are here recorded, to¬ 
gether with his exemplary and unequalled patience under 
all his calamities. Some critics have doubted, or affected 
to doubt, the existence of such a character as Job ; but 
that point is satisfactorily determined by the prophet 
Ezekiel (xiv. 14.) and the apostle James (v. 11.), both of 
whom mention him as a real character. The length of his 
life places him in the patriarchal times; and Dr.Hales, 
besides other evidences, w'hich cannot here be detailed, 
has rendered it highly probable that he lived about 184 
years before the time of Abraham, He dwelt in Uz or 
Idumaea. 

Among the conflicting opinions which have been ad¬ 
vanced respecting the author of this book, the most pro¬ 
bable is that of Archbishop Magee, who supposes it to 
have been originally written by Job, and subsequently 
transcribed by Moses ; who having applied it to the use 
of the Jews, and given it the sanction of his authority, 
it thenceforth became enrolled among their sacred writ¬ 
ings. It has been quoted by almost every Hebrew 
writer from the age of Moses to that of Malachi. In its 
form, this poem approximates to the Mekama, or phi¬ 
losophical discourses of the Arabian Poets. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to render the 
poem of Job obscure, than the common division into 
chapters and verses; by which, not only the unity of 
the general subject, but frequently that of a single para¬ 
graph or clause, is broken. The poem may be divided 
into six parts; viz. The Jirst of these contains the ex¬ 
ordium or narrative part, which is written in prose 
(ch. i. ii.); the second comprises the first debate or dia¬ 
logue of Job and his friends (iii—xiv.); the third includes 
the second series of debate or controversy (xv—xxi.); the 
fourth comprehends the thiwd series of controversy (xxii 
—xxxi.); in the fifth part Elihu sums up the argument 
(xxxib—xxxvii.); and in the sixth part Jehovah deter- 
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mines the controversy; Job humbles himself, is accepted, 
and restored to health and prosperity, (xxviii—xlii.) 

Independently of the important instruction and benefit 
which may be derived from a devout perusal of the book 
of Job, this divine poem is of no small value, as trans¬ 
mitting to us a faithful delineation of the patriarchal 
doctrines of religion, and particularly the existence of a 
God, who is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him, and a day of future resurrection, judgment, and of 
final retribution. 


Section II. — On the Hook of Psalms. 

This b n ok is entitled in the Hebrew Sephir Tchillim , 
that is, the Book of Hymns or Praises ; because the 
praises of God constitute their chief subject-matter; and 
as they were set, not only to be sung with the voice, but 
also to be accompanied with musical instruments, the 
Septuagint version designates them Ifakpicv (Biblos 
Psalmdn), the Book of' Psalmst by which name they are 
cited in Luke xx. 42.; and this appellation is retained in 
our Bibles. The right of the book of Psalms to a place 
in the sacred canon has never been disputed: they are 
frequently alluded to in the Old Testament, and are 
often cited by our Lord and his apostles as the work of 
the Holy Spirit. They are generally termed the Psalms 
of David, that Hebrew monarch being their chief author. 
Many of them bear his name, and were composed on oc¬ 
casion of remarkable circumstances in his life, his dan¬ 
gers, his afflictions, and his deliverances. Many of them, 
however, are strictly prophetical of the Messiah, of whom 
David was an eminent type ; but others were composed 
during the reign of Solomon, or during and subsequently 
to the captivity. We have no information when these 
divine poems were collected into a volume. The Psalms 
of Degrees, or Odes of Ascension, as Bishop Lowth 
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terms them, arc supposed to have derived this name 
from their being sung, when the people came up either to 
worship in Jerusalem, at the annual festivals, or perhaps 
from the Babylonish captivity. The word “ Selali,” 
which is found in many of the psalms, appears to have 
been inserted in order to point out something worthy of 
most attentive observation. 

For a Table of those Psalms which are strictly pro¬ 
phetical of the Messiah, sec pp.127* supra . 

The book of Psalms being composed in Hebrew verse, 
must generally be studied according to the laws of He¬ 
brew Poetry, which have been noticed in pp. 189—192; 
and this the English reader will find little difficulty in 
accomplishing, in our admirably faithful authorised ver¬ 
sion. Attention to the following hints will also enable 
him to enter into their force and meaning. 

1. Investigate the Argument of each psalm. 

This is sometimes intimated in the prefixed title; but as these in¬ 
scriptions arc not always genuine, it Mill he prefeiable, in every case, 
to diduce the argument from a diligent and attentive reading of the 
psalm itself, and then to foim our opinion concerning the coredness 
of the title, if there he any. 

2. With this view, examine the Historical Origin of the psalm 
or the circumstances that led the sacred poet to compose it. 

Much advantage and assistance may he derived from studyiug the 
psalms chronologically , and compaiing them with the historical books 
of the Old Testament, particularly those which treat of the Israelites 
and Jews, from flits origin of their monarchy to their return from the 
Babylonish captivity. 

5 . Attend to the structure of the psalms. 

The psalms, being principally designed for the national worship of 
the Jews, are adapted to choral singing : attention to this circumstance 
will enable us belter to enter into their spirit and meaning. 

For a Table of the Psalms adapted to private reading 
or devotion, see the Appendix, No. Ill, 
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Si ci io v IH —On the Bo>k of Piovub* 

Hie book of Piovcibs bit, ilwiy-, bun lseiihcil Id 
S olomon, wliosi mint it bens, though, bom the fie 
quint lipitJtion ol tin sum sentences, as, will is bom 
some volitions in slyli ihnh line been disunited, 
iloubts line been enteitlined whcthci lie icilly u is the 
autlioi oi ivu> m i\im it compiise As it is mm lieu 
sid tli it S donion himsill midi i collection of pioveibs 
and smtem is the m 1 ll opinion i tli it si vei il pusons 
nndi 1 eolleetion of them lle/ikuli, uno i^ otlicis, i 
iiu ntionul in tin twmt) tifth eh iptu \ ui,Isiiih, md 
J/i 1 illicit h ui done the sum Jhis book is fuquintlv 
eited by the ipostks its siopi is to instiuct men in tin 
dupest ni)stuns of line wisdom and undustmilin*, 
tin pufeelion of which n the tiue knowing of the 
divine will md file smeeii fen of the I md (Piov i 
2 —* i\ 1 ) ’tmi) In divided into five puts, vj/. 

I*vui I In tin pioem oi exoidumi, iontuimn 0 the 
fiist )t t elnpliis, tin teiclm gives Ins pupil a belies ot 
admonition , dueetions, ciutiom, md excitements to the 
study ot wisdom 

Part II extends fiom clnptci x. to \\n lb. and 
consists of wh it nny be stnctly and piopcily cdled j)>o 
mbs,— nunely, lineonuected sentences, expicsscd with 
much neitncss anil simplicity 

Paul III liuchis fiom clnptcr xxu 1* to x\\ in 
elusive m this part the tutor diops the sententious style, 
anil addiesses his pupils is present, to whom lie gives ic 
newed and connected admonitions to the study of wisdom 

The proverbs contained in 

Part IV lie supposed to have been selected from 
some huger collection of Solomon “ by the men of He 
/ekiah, — that is, by the prophets whom he employed 
to listore the service and writings of the Jewish church 
(2 Clnon. xvxi. 20,21) This pait, like the second, con¬ 
sists of detached unconnected sentences, and exfpndc 
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from chapter xxv. to xxix. Some of the proverbs, which 
Solomon had introduced into the former part of the 
book, # are here repeated. 

Part V. comprises chapters xxx. and xxxi. In the 
former are included the wise observations and instructions 
delivered by Agur the son of Jakeh to his pupils Ithiel 
and Ucal. The thirty-first chapter contains the precepts 
which were given to Lemuel by his mother, who is sup¬ 
posed by some to have been a Jewish woman married to 
some neighbouring prince, and who appears to have been 
most ardently desirous to guard him against vice, to 
establish him in the principles of justice, and to unite 
him to a wife of the best qualities. Of Agur we know 
nothing; nor have any of the commentators offered so 
much as a plausible conjecture respecting him. 

The book of Proverbs deserves to be read and me¬ 
ditated by readers of every age, rank, and condition; for 
the instructions therein contained arc applicable, not 
merely to the circumstances of individuals, but also to 
the government of families, cities, and states. Further, 
these proverbs are so short, that they may easily be com¬ 
mitted to memory; and, if young people were thus to learn 
a considerable number of them in early life, they might 
derive great advantage from them, not only during youth, 
but also throughout the subsequent period of their life. 


Section IV. — On the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

The title of this book in our Bibles is derived from 
the Septuagint version, ExxXi?ffiap?>' ( Ecclesiastes ), signi¬ 
fying a preacher , or one wdio harangues a public con¬ 
gregation. In Hebrew it is termed, from the initial 
words, Dibre Cohelethy “ the words of the Preacher;" 
by whom may be intended, either the person assembling 
the people, or he who addresses them when convened. 
Although this book does not bear the name of Solomon, 
it is evident from several passages that he was the author 
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of it. Compare ch. i. 12.16. ii. 4—9. and xii. 9,10. Its 
scope is explicitly announced in cli.i. 2. and xii. 13., viz. 
to demonstrate the vanity of all earthly objects, and to 
draw off men from the pursuit of them, as an apparent 
good to the fear of God, and communion with him, as 
to the highest and only permanent good in this life, and 
to show that men must seek for happiness beyond the 
grave. It consists of two parts; viz. 

Part I. The Vanity of all earthly conditions, occu¬ 
pations, and pleasures, (ch. i—vi. 9.) 

Part II. The Nature, Excellence, and Beneficial Ef¬ 
fects of true religion, (ch.vi—xii. 7.) 

The Conclusion, (ch. xii. 8—14.) 


Section V.— On the Song of Solomon. 

This book has always been reputed to be the pro¬ 
duction f ' the Hebrew monarch. Concerning its struc¬ 
ture, there is great difference of opinion among critics, 
whose various hypotheses arc discussed in the author’s 
larger work. The most probable opinion is that which 
refers it to the idyls of the Arabian Poets. Dr. John 
Mason Good makes them to be twelve in number; viz. 


, 1 

containing 

- 

CHAP. i. 1-—8. 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i. 9_ii. 7. 

3 

- 

- 

- 

ii. 8—17. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

iii. 1 —5. 

5 

- 

- 

- 

iii. G.—iv. 7. 

6 

- 

- 

- 

iv. 8.—v. 1. 

7 

- 

- 

m 

v. 2.—vi. 10. 

8 

- 

- 

- 

vi. 11—13. 

9 

- 

- 

- 

vii. 1—9. 

10 

- 

- 

m 

vii. 10.—viii. 4. 

11 

m — 

- 

- 

via. 5—7. 

12 

_ - 

- 

• 

viii. 8—14. 


This poem was composed on occasion of Solomon’s 
marriage. That it is a mystical poem or allegory, all 
sound interpreters are agreed; though some expositors, 
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who have not entered sufficiently into the spirit and 
meaning of oriental poesy, have caused particular pas¬ 
sages to be considered as coarse and indelicate, which, 
in the original, are altogether the reverse ; while others 
have so confounded the literal and allegorical senses as 
to give neither, distinctly or completely. At the same 
time, they have applied the figures to such a variety of 
objects, as to leave the reader still to seek the right, 
and, by their minute dissection of the allegory, they have 
not only destroyed its consistency and beauty, but have 
also exposed the poem to the unmerited ridicule of pro¬ 
fane minds. Much, unquestionably, 1ms been done, by 
later writers, towards elucidating the language and al* 
lusions of the Song of Songs by the aid of oriental 
literature and manners : but, after all the labours of 
learned men, there will perhaps be found many ex¬ 
pressions whicn are very difficult to us, both as to the 
literal meaning, and the spiritual instruction intended to 
be conveyed by them; and some descriptions must not 
be judged by modern notions of delicacy. But the grand 
outlines sobetfy interpreted, in the obvious meaning of 
the allegory, so accord with the affections and experience 
of the sincere Christian, “ that he will hardly ever read 
and meditate upon them, in a spirit of humble devotion, 
without feeling a conviction that no other poem of the 
same kind, extant in the world, could, without most 
manifest violence, be so explained as to describe the state 
'of his heart at different times, and to excite admiring, 
adoring, grateful love to God our Saviour, as this does.” 
(Scott’s Pref. to Sol. Song.) 


Chapter IV. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPHETS, AND THEIR WRITINGS. 

We now enter on the tourth or prophetical part of the 
Old Testament, according to the division which is gene- 
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rally adopted, but which (as we have already seen in 
page 120. supra,) forms the second division, according to 
the Jewish classification of the sacred volume. This 
portion of the Scriptures is termed prophetical , because 
it chiefly consists of predictions of future events; though 
many historical and doctrinal passages arc interspersed 
through the writings of the Prophets, as there also are 
many predictions of future events scattered through 
those books, which are more strictly historical. The 
authors of these books are, by way of eminence, termed 
Prophets , that is, divinely inspired persons, who were 
raised up among the Israelites to be the ministers of 
God’s dispensations. The prophets are usually reckoned 
among sacred persons. See pp. 303,309. supra ; and some 
observations on the interpretation of Scripture Prophecy, 
especially the predictions relative to the Messiah, will be 
found in pp. 197—202. supra. 

The prophetical books are sixteen in number, (the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah being usually considered as an 
appendix to his predictions); and in all modern editions 
of the Bible they are usually divided into two classes ; 
viz. 1. The Greater Prophets , comprising the writings of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; who have been 
thus designated from the size of their books, not because 
they possessed greater authority than the others. 2. The 
Minor Prophets , comprising the writings of Ilosca, 
Joel, Amos, Jonah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Ilabakkuk, 
Zcphaniah, Ilaggai, Zeehariah, and Malachi. These 
books were anciently written in one volume by the Jews, 
lest any of them should be lost, some of their writings 
being tcry short. 

Much of the obscurity which hangs over the prophetic 
writings may be removed by perusing them in the order 
of time in which they were probably written ; and though 
the precise time in which some of the prophets delivered 
their predictions cannot perhaps be traced in every 
instance, yet the following arrangement of the prophets 

s 4 
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in their supposed order of time, (according to the tables 
of Blair, Archbishop Newcome, and other eminent critics, 
with a few variations,) will, we think, be found sufficiently 
correct for the right understanding of their predictions. 


Jonah, 

Hefore 

Christ. 


Jehu and Jehoaliaz, ac¬ 
cording to Bishop 
I.loyd ; but Joash and 
Jeroboam the Second, 
aceording to Blair, 

Between Sin 
ami 7M. 

Amos 

Between nil, 
iwd 7Hi 

Uzziah, eh. i. 1. 

Joroboam the Second,* 
ell. i. 1.' 

1losca, 

Between Sir 
amt left 

(J/./iali, .lotham, Ahaz, tile 
third year of llezekiah. 

Jeroboam the Second, 
eli. i. 1. 


Between Hit) 
and 7 K) 

llz/iali, .lotham, Ahaz, and 
E/eki.ih, eli. i 1, anil per¬ 
haps Manasseh. 


.loci. 

BBHHI 

Uzzia*>, or possibly Ma¬ 
nasseh. 

■ 

Micah, 

Between 7W 
ami 

Jotham, Aha/, and Hcze- 
kiali, eh. 1 J. 

l’ekah and Uoira. 

Nahum, 

Between 7un 
and oys. 

Probably towards the elose 
ol Hczekiah’s reign. 



Between (>|n 
and tiny 

In the reign of Jonah, 
eh. i. 1. 

Jcrcnuah, 

Between h2S 
and oSU. 

In the thirteenth year 
ot Jnsiah 

llabakkuk 


Probably in the reign of 
Jehmakiin. 

Daniel, 

Between iiUti 
and t 

During all the captivity 

Obiuliah, 

Between 088 
ami 5H;J. 

Between the taking of Jeru¬ 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the destruction ot tin 
Kdnnutet by him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between Ayfi 
and 53B, 

Dui mg part of the cap¬ 
tivity. 


Haggai, 

About .720 

to ftltc 

After the return trom 
Babylon. 

Zcchariah 



* 

Malachi. 

Between 4.'»ii 
and d07. 


According to this table, the times when the prophets 
flourished may be referred to three periods; viz. 1. Before 
the Babylonian Captivity;—2. Near to and during that 
event;—and 3, After the return of the Jews from Babylon. 
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And if, in these three periods, we parallel the prophetical 
writings with the historical books written during the same 
times, they will materially illustrate each other. 


Chatter V. 

ON THE raOPIIETS WHO FLOURISHED BEFORE TUE BABYLONIAN 

captivity. 

Section I. — On the Book of the Prophet Jonah. 

BPi ORE CHRIST, 8 5d -78-1. 

This Book is by the Hebrew* (Killed Sephcr Jonah , or 
the Book of Jonah, from its author Jonah, the son of 
Amiltai, v/ho was a native of Gath-IIephcr. (Jon. i. 1. 
with Josh. xix. 13.) lie is supposed to have prophesied 
to the ten tribes, according to Bishop Lloyd, towards the 
close of fehu’s reign, or in the beginning of Jchoahaz’s 
reign; though other chronologers with greater proba¬ 
bility place him under Joasli and Jeroboam II. about 
forty years later: for, in 2 Kings xiv. 25., we read that 
this prophet was of Gath-Hephcr in the tribe of Zabulon, 
which formed part of the kingdom of Israel, and after¬ 
wards of Galilee, and that a prediction of his was extant 
in the reign of Jeroboam II. king of Israel, which an¬ 
nounced that certain districts, which had been conquered 
by the Syrians, should return under the dominion of the 
Jews. From which passage we conclude, 1. That Jonah 
prophesied in the kingdom of Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam II. or perhaps a little earlier; 2. that he deli¬ 
vered his predictions at the same time with Hosea, 
Amos, and Isaiah, and probably a little before those pro¬ 
phets ; and 3. That he is one of the most antient—if not 
the very first of the prophets, whose writings have been 
preserved in the Old Testament. Accordingly bis book 
is placed first in the series of the prophetical writings. 

s 5 
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The scope of this book is to show, by the very striking 
example of the Ninevites, the divine forbearance and 
long suffering towards sinners, who are spared on their 
sincere repentance. 

The book of Jonah consists of two parts; viz. 

Part I. His first mission to Nineveh, and his attempt 
to flee to Tarshish, and its frustration, together with his 
delivery from the stomach of the great fish which had 
swallowed him. (ch. i. ii.) 

Pa ht II. His second mission, and its happy results to the 
Ninevites, who, in consequence of the prophet’s preach¬ 
ing, repented in dust and ashes (iii.); and the discontent 
of Jonah, who dreading to be thought a false prophet, 
repined at the diving mercy in sparing the Ninevites, 
whose destruction lie seems to have expected, (iv.) 

The time of Jonah’s continuance in the belly of the fish 
was a type of our Lord’s continuance in the grave. (Luke 
xi. 30.) 


Section II. — On the Book of the Prophet Amos. 

BFFOIUC C1IHIST, 810-785. 

Amos, the third of the minor prophets, is supposed to 
have been a native of Tekoah, a small town in the king¬ 
dom of Judah, situate about four leagues to the south of 
Jerusalem. lie was, as lie himself tells us, a herdsman 
or shepherd, and he prophesied during the reigns of Uz- 
ziah, king of Judah, and of Jeroboam son of Joash. His 
prophecy consists of four parts; viz. 

Part I. The Judgments of God denounced against the 
neighbouring Gentile nations; as 

The Syrians (ch. i. 1—5.), which see fulfilled in 2 Kings xvi. 9. 
the Philistines (i. 6—8.), recorded as accomplished in 2 Kings 
xviii. 8. Jer. xlvii. l. 5. and 2 Chron. xxvi. 6.; the Tyrians (i. 9, 
10.)j the Edomites (i. 11,12 compared with Jer. xxvi. 9. 21. 
xxvii. 3. 6. and 1 Mace. v. 3.), the Ammonites (13—15.); and the 
Moabites, (ii. 1—3.) 
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Part II. The Divine Judgments denounced against 
Judah and Israel, (eh. ii. 4. ix. 1—10.) 

Part III. Consolatory Promises to the Church, describ¬ 
ing her Llcstoration by the Messiah, (ch.ix. 11—15.) • 


Section III. — On the Book of the Prophet Ilosea. 
niToitE cHiusT, 810 —7 ‘25. 

Ilosea, of whose family we have no certain information, 
prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, and 
Aluiz, and in the third year of Ilezekiah, kings of Judah, 
and during the reign of Jeroboam 11. king of Israel; and 
it is most probable that lie was an Israelite, who lived in 
the kingdom of Samaria or of the ten tribes, as his pre¬ 
dictions i i,, e chiefly directed against their wickedness and 
idolatry. Ilut, with the severest denunciations of ven¬ 
geance, he blends promises of mercy. The history of his 
time is contained in 2 Kings, chapters xiv—xx. and in 
2 Chron. chapters xxvi—xxxi. The prophecy of Ilosea 
contains fourteen chapters, which may be divided into 
five sections or discourses, exclusive of the title in ch. i. 1. 
viz. 

Discourse I. Under the figure of thesupposed infidelity 
of the prophet’s wife is represented the spiritual infidelity 
of the Israelites, a remnant of whom, it is promised, shall 
be saved (ch. i. 2—11.), and they are exhorted tu forsake 
idolatry, (ii. 1—11.) Promises are then introduced, on 
the general conversion of the livclve tribes to Christianity; 
and the gracious purposes of Jehovah' towards the ten 
tribes, or the kingdom of Israel in particular, arc repre¬ 
sented under the figure of the prophet taking back his 
wife on her amendment, (ii. 11—23. iii.) 

Discourse II. A reproof of the bloodshed and idolatry 
of the Israelites, against which the inhabitants of Judah 
are exhorted to take warning: interspersed with promises 
of pardon, (ch. iv—vi. 1—3.) 

s 6 
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Discourse III. The prophet’s exhortations to repent¬ 
ance proving ineffectual, God complains by him of their 
obstinate iniquity and idolatry (ch. vi. 1-—11. vii. 1—10.), 
and denounces that Israel will be carried into captivity 
into Assyria by Sennacherib, notwithstanding their re¬ 
liance on Egypt for assistance, (vii. 11—16. viii.) 

Discourse IV. The captivity and dispersion of Israel 
are further threatened (ch. ix. x.); the Israelites are re¬ 
proved for their idolatry, yet they shall not be utterly 
destroyed, and their return to their own country is fore¬ 
told. (xi.) Renewed denunciations arc made on account 
of their idolatry, (xii. xiii. 1—8.) 

Discourse V. After a terrible denunciation of divine 
punishment, intermixed with promises of restoration from 
captivity (ch. xiii. 9—16.), the prophet exhorts the Israel¬ 
ites to repentance, and furnishes them with a beautiful 
form of prayer adapted to their situation (xiv. 1—3.); and 
foretells their reformation from idolatry, together with the 
subsequent restoration of all the tribes from their dis¬ 
persed state, and their conversion to the Gospel. (1—9.) 


Station IV. — On the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 810—749. 

Though fifth in the order of time, the writings of the 
prophet Isaiah are placed lirst in order of the prophetical 
books, principally on account of the sublimity and im¬ 
portance of his predictions, and partly also because the 
book, which bears his name, » larger than all the twelve 
minor prophets put together. 

Concerning his family and descent, nothing certain has 
been recorded, except what he himself tells us (i. 1.), viz. 
that he was the son of Amos, and discharged the pro¬ 
phetic office in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. Concerning the time or man¬ 
ner of his death nothing certain is known. Besides the 
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predictions ascribed to him, it appears from 1 Cliron. 
xxvi. 22. that Isaiah wrote an account of the Ads of 
Uzziah , king of Judah : this has long since perished. Of 
all the prophets, none have so clearly predicted the cir¬ 
cumstances relative to the advent, sufferings, atoning 
death, and resurrection of the Messiah, as Isaiah; who 
has from this circumstance been styled the Evangelical 
Prophet. His predictions (yet unfulfilled) of the ulti¬ 
mate triumph and extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
are unrivalled for the splendour of their imagery, and the 
beauty and sublimity of their language. In order to 
enter into the force of Isaiah’s exhortations and pre¬ 
dictions, it will be desirable to know the actual state of 
the people of Judah at that time. This may be ascer¬ 
tained by reading 2 Kings xiv—xx. and 2Chron. xxvi— 
xxxii. 

The prophecies of Isaiah may be divided into six 
parts; viz. 

Paiit I. contains a general Description of the State 
and Condition of the Jews, in the several periods of their 
history; the Promulgation and Success of the Gospel, 
and the coming of Messiah to judgment, (ch. i—v.) The 
predictions in this section were delivered during the reign 
of Uzziah king of Judah. 

Part II. comprises the predictions delivered in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz. (ch. vi—xii.) 

Part III. contains various predictions against the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Philistines, and other nations 
with whom the Jews had any intercourse, (ch. xiii—xxiv.) 

Part IV. contains a Prophecy of the great calamities 
that should befall the people of God, His merciful pre¬ 
servation of a remnant of them, and of their restoration to 
their country, of their conversion to the Gospel, and the 
destruction of Antichrist, (ch.xxiv—xxxiii.) 

Part V. comprises the historical part of the prophecy 
of Isaiah, (ch. xxxvi—xxxix.) 

Part VI. (ch.xl—Ixvi.) comprises a series of prophe- 
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eies, delivered, in all probability, towards the close of 
Ilezckiah’s reign. 

This portion of Isaiah’s predictions constitutes the most 
elegant part of the sacred writings of the Old Testament. 
The chief subject is the restoration of the church, which 
is pursued with the greatest regularity. But, as the sub¬ 
ject of this very beautiful series of prophecies is chiefly 
of the consolatory kind, they arc introduced with a pro¬ 
mise of the restoration of the kingdom, and the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, through the 
merciful interposition of God. At the same time, this 
redemption from Babylon is employed as an image to 
shadow out a redemption of an infinitely higher and more 
important nature. The prophet connects these two events 
together, scarcely ever treating of the former without 
throwing in some intimations of the latter; and some¬ 
times he is so fully possessed with the glories of the future 
more remote kingdom of the Messiah, that lie seems to 
leave the immediate subject of his commission almost 
out of the question. 


Suction "V. — On the Book of the Prophet Joel. 
iitToitF cnuisT, 810—660, or later. 

Concerning the family, condition, and pursuits of this 
prophet, nothing certain is known; but from internal 
evidence, we arc authorised to collect that he was an in¬ 
habitant of the kingdom of Judah, and to place him in 
the reign of Uzziah. Consequently he was contemporary 
with Amos and Hosea, if indeed he did not prophesy 
before Amos. Ilis book consists of three chapters, which 
may be divided into three discourses or parts; viz. 

Bart I. is an Exhortation, both to the priests and to 
the people, to repent, by reason of the famine brought 
upon them by the palmer-worm, &c. in consequence of 
their sins (ch. i. 1—20.); and is followed by a denunciation 
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of still greater calamities, if they continued impenitent, 
(ii. 1—11.) 

Part II. An Exhortation to keep a public and solemn 
fast (ch. ii. 12—17.)> with a promise of removing the 
calamities of the Jews on their repentance (18—26.), and 
of the Effusion of the Holy Spirit. (27—32. Compare 
Acts ii. 17—21.) 

Part III. predicts the general Conversion and Return 
of the Jews, and the destruction of their opponents, to¬ 
gether with the glorious state of the church that is to 
follow, (cli.iii.) 


Section VT. — On the Book of the Prophet Micnh. 
iili'oiii: chhist, 758—f>99. 

Mi call, the third of the minor prophets, was a native of 
Morasthi, a small town in the southern part of the terri¬ 
tory of Ji ’ah • and, as we learn from the commencement 
of his predictions, prophesied in the reigns of Jotliam, 
Aha/, and Hezekiah, kings of that country; consequently 
he was contemporary with Isaiah, Joel, Hosea, and 
Amos. Ilis book contains seven chapters, forming three 
parts ; viz. 

Introduction or title, i. 1. 

Part I. comprises the prophecies delivered in the reign 
of Jotham, king of Judah (with whom Pekah king of Israel 
was contemporary), in which the divine judgments are 
denounced against both Israel and Judah for their sins, 
(ch. i. 2—16.) 

PartII. contains the predictions delivered in the reigns 
of Ahaz king of Judah (with whom his son Hezekiah was 
associated in the government during the latter part of 
his life), and of Pekah king of Israel, who was also con¬ 
temporary with him. (ii—iv. 8.) 

Part III. includes the prophecies delivered by Micah 
during the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah, the first 
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six years of whose government were contemporary with 
the greater part of the reign of Iloshea, the last king of 
Israel, (iv. 9—13. v—vii.) 

Chap. v. contains an eminent prediction of the place of 
the Messiah’s Nativity, as well as of his kingdom and 
conquests. 


Suction VI I. — On the Book of the Prophet Nahum. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 720—698. 

Nahum, a native of Elkosh or Elkosha, a village in 
Galilee, is generally supposed to have lived between the 
Assyrian and Babylonian captivities, about 715 years be¬ 
fore the Christian era. The repentance of the Ninevites 
in consequence of Jonah’s preaching being of short 
duration, Nahum was commissioned to denounce the final 
and inevitable ruin of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire 
by the Chaldteans, and to comfort his countrymen in the 
certainty of their destruction, llis prophecy is one entire 
poem, which, opening with a sublime description of the 
justice and power of God tempered with long-suffering 
(ch. i. 1—8.) foretels the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
forces, and the subversion of the Assyrian empire (9—12), 
together with the deliverance of Ilezckiah and the death 
of Sennacherib. (13—15.) The destruction of Nineveh 
is then predicted, and described with singular minuteness. 


Section VIII. — On the Book of the Prophet Zephaniah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 640—609. 

* 

This prophet, who was “ the son of Cushi, the son of 
Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the son of Hizkiah,” (i. 1.) 
is supposed to have discharged the prophetic office before 
the eighteenth year of Josiah ; that is, before this prince 
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had reformed the abuses and corruptions of his domi¬ 
nions. His prophecy, which consists of three chapters, 
may be divided into four sections ; viz. 

Sect. I. A denunciation against Judah for their ido¬ 
latry. (eh. i.) 

Sect. II. Repentance the only moans to avert the 
divine vengeance, (ch.ii. 1—3.) 

Sect. HI. Prophecies against the Philistines (ch.ii. 
4*—7.), Moabites and Ammonites (8—11.), Ethiopia (1‘2.), 
and Nineveh. (13—15.) In 

Sect. IV. The captivity of the Jews by the Baby¬ 
lonians is foretold (cli.iii. 1—7.), together with their 
future restoration and the ultimate prosperous state of 
the church. (8— 1 20.) 


Chapter VI. 

ON THE PROPHETS WHO FLOURISHED NEAR TO AND DURING THE 
It A BY LONIAN CA 1*TI VITY, 

Section 1. — On the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 628-—586. 

Tiie prophet Jeremiah was of the sacerdotal race, 
being (as he himself records) one of the priests that 
dwelt at Anathoth (i. 1.) in the land of Benjamin, a 
city appropriated out of that tribe to the use of the 
priests, the sons of Aaron (Josh. xxi. 18.), and situate, as 
we learn from Jerome, about three Roman miles north of 
Jerusalem. He appears to have been very young when 
called to the prophetic office, in the discharge of which 
he received much ill treatment from the Jews: he pro¬ 
phesied about forty-two years, and followed the remnant 
of the Jews on their retiring into Egypt, where he is 
said to have been put to death by his profligate coun¬ 
trymen. His predictions, which are levelled against the 
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crimes of the Jews, who were immersed in idolatry 

* •/ 

and vice, are not arranged in the chronological order in 
which they were originally delivered. The cause of their 
transposition it is now impossible to ascertain. The late 
Rev. Dr. Blayncy, to whom we are indebted for a learned 
version of, and commentary on, the writings of this pro¬ 
phet, has endeavoured, with great judgment, to restore 
their proper order by transposing the chapters, wherever 
it appeared to be necessary. According to his arrange¬ 
ment, the predictions of Jeremiah are to be placed in the 
following order; viz. 

Section I. The prophecies delivered in the reign of 
Josiah, containing chapters i—xii. inclusive. 

Section II. The prophecies delivered in tlic reign 
of Jchoiakim, comprising chapters xiii—xx. xxii, xxiii. 
xxxv, xxxvi. xlv—xlviii. and xlix. 1—33. 

Section III. The prophecies delivered in the reign 
of Zcdckiuh, including chapters xxi. xxiv. x::vii—xxxiv. 
xxxvii—xx\ix. xlix. 31<—39- and 1, li. 

Section IV. The prophecies delivered under the go¬ 
vernment of Gcdaliah, from the taking of Jerusalem to 
the retreat of the people into Egypt, and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah delivered to the Jews in that country ; com¬ 
prehending chapters xl—xliv. inclusive. 

In eh. xxiii. 5, 6. is foretold the mediatorial kingdom 
of the Messiah, who is called the Loud oua Right¬ 
eousness. Again, in Jer. xxxi. 31—36. and xxxiii. 8. 
the efficacy of Christ’s atonement, the spiritual character 
of the new covenant, and the inward efficacy of the 
Gospel, are most clearly and emphatically described. 
Compare Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. viii. 
8—13. and x. 16. el seq. 


Section IT.—On the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

That Jeremiah was the author of the Elegies or La¬ 
mentations which bear his name is evident, not only from 
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a very antient and almost uninterrupted tradition, but 
also from the argument and style of the book, which cor¬ 
responds exactly with those of his prophecies. This 
book consists of five chapters, forming as many pathetic 
elegies, in the four first of which the prophet bewails the 
various calamities of his country: the fifth elegy is an 
epilogue to the four preceding. Dr. Blayney considers 
it as a memorial representing, in the name of the whole 
bodv of Jewish exiles, the numerous calamities under 
which they groaned; and humbly supplicating God to 
commiserate their wTclchedness, and to restore them to 
his favour, and to their antient prosperity. 


SirnoN HI. — On the Book of the Prophet ITabakkuk. 
before cuiusr, 61*2 —598. 

Concerning this prophet we have no certain inform¬ 
ation : he txeicised the prophetic ollice most probably 
in the reign of Jehoiakim, and consequently was contem¬ 
porary with Jeremiah. His book consists of tw r o parts. In 

Part I., which is in the form of a dialogue between 
God and the prophet, the Babylonish captivity is an¬ 
nounced : with a promise, however, of deliverance, and 
of the ultimate destruction of the Babylonian empire. 

Part II. contains the prayer or psalm of Ilabakkuk, 
in which he implores God to hasten the deliverance of 
his people, (iii.) 


Section IV. — On the Book of the Prophet Daniel. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 606—534. 

Daniel, the fourth of the greater prophets was carried 
captive to Babylon at an early age, in the fourth year of 
Jeboiacbiu king of Judah, in the year 606 before the 
Christian era, and seven years before the deportation of 
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of Ezekiel. On comparing Dan. i. 3—6 with 2 Kings xx. 
17, 18, and Isa. xxix. 6, 7. some have imagined that he 
was descended from King Hczekiah. Having been in¬ 
structed in the language and literature of the Chaldieans, 
Daniel afterwards held a very distinguished office in the 
Babylonian empire. (Dan. i. 1 — 1.) He was contemporary 
with Ezekiel, who mentions his extraordinary piety and 
wisdom (Ezek, xiv. 14. 20.), and the latter even at that 
time seems to have become proverbial. (Ezek. xxviii. 3.) 
Daniel lived in great credit with the Babylonian mo- 
narelis ; and his uncommon merit procured him the same 
regard from Darius and Cyrus, the two first sovereigns 
of Persia. lie lived throughout the captivity, but it 
does not appear that he returned to his own'country 
when Cyrus permitted the Jews to revisit their native 
land. The time of his death is not certainly known. 
Although the name of Daniel is not prefixed to his book, 
the many passages in which he speaks in the first person 
sufficiently prove that he was the author. His writings 
may be divided into two parts ; viz. 

Part I. comprises the historical portion of this book : 
it contains a narrative of the circumstances that led to 
Daniel’s elevation, (ch. i—vi.) 

Part II. comprises various prophecies and visions of 
things future, until the advent and death of the Messiah, 
and the ultimate conversion of the Jews and Gentiles to 
the faith of the Gospel, (ch. vii—xii.) 

This is an amazing scries of prophecy, extending 
through many successive ages from the first establish¬ 
ment of the Persian empire, upwards of 530 years before 
Christ, to the general resurrection! “ What a proof 

does it afford of a Divine Providence, and of a Divine 
Revelation! for who could thus declare the things that 
shall be, with their times and seasons, but He only who 
hath them in his power: whose dominion is over all, and 
whose kingdom endureth from generation to generation!" 
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Section V. ■ — On the Book of the Prophet Obadiah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 588—583. 

The time when this prophet flourished is uncertain: 
Archbishop Newcome places it, with great probability, 
between the taking of Jerusalem (which happened in the 
year 587 before Christ) and the destruction of Idumaea 
by Nebuchadnezzar, which took place a very few years 
after. Consequently he was partly contemporary with 
Jeremiah, one of whose predictions includes the greater 
part of Obadiah s book. (Compare Obad. 1—9. with Jer. 
xlix. 14, 15, 10. 7. 9. 10.) Ilis writings, which consist of 
only one chapter, unfold a very interesting scene of pro¬ 
phecy, in two parts; viz. 

Part I. L minatory, and denounces the destruction of 
Edom for their pride and carnal security (1—9.), and for 
their cruel insults and enmity to the Jews, after the cap¬ 
ture of the : " city. (10—10.) 

Part II. is consolatory, and fortells the restoration 
of the Jews (17.), their victory over their enemies, and 
their flourishing state in consequence. (18—21.) The 
latter part of this prophecy appears to refer particularly 
to the times of the Messiah, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


Section VI. — On the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 59.5-536. 

Ezekiel, whose name imports the strength of God , was 
the son of Buzi, of the sacerdotal race, and one of the 
captives carried by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, with 
Jehoiachin king of Judah: it does not appear that he 
had prophesied before he came into Mesopotamia. The 
principal scene of his predictions was some place on the 
river Chebar, wliich flows into the Euphrates about two 
hundred miles to the north of Babylon, where the prophet 
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resided ; though he was occasionally, conveyed in vision 
to Jerusalem. lie commenced his prophetic ministry in 
the thirtieth year of his age, according to general ac¬ 
counts ; or rather, as Calmet thinks, in the thirtieth year 
after the covenant was renewed with God in the reign of 
Josiah, which answers to the filth year of Ezekiel’s and 
Jchoiachin's captivity (Ezek. i. 1. xl. 1.), the era whence 
lie dates his predictions; and he continued to prophesy 
about twenty or twenty-one years. The events of his 
life, after his call to the prophetic office, are interwoven 
with the detail which he has himself given of his pre¬ 
dictions: but the manner of its termination is nowhere 
ascertained. Ilis prophecies have always been acknow¬ 
ledged to be canonical, nor was it ever disputed that he 
was their author: they form in our Bibles forty-eight 
chapters, and, as he is extremely punctual in dating 
them, we have little or no difficulty in arranging them in 
chronological order. They may be divided into four 
parts; viz. 

Baht I. Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office (eh. i. 1. 
to the first part of verse 28.), his commission, instructions, 
and encouragements for executing it. (i. 28. latter clause, 
ii. iii. I—21.) 

Part II. Denunciations against the Jewish people, 
(eh. iii. 22—27- iv—xxiv.) 

Part III. comprises Prophecies against various neigh¬ 
bouring nations, enemies to the Jews. (ch. xxv—x\xii.) 

Part IV. contains a series of exhortations and con¬ 
solatory promises to the Jews, of future deliverance 
under Cyrus, but principally of their final restoration and 
conversion under the kingdom of Messiah, (ch. xxxiii 
—xlviii.) 
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Chapter VII. 


OS THE PUOl’UE'J’S WHO FLOURISIIFI) AFTER. THE RETURN OF I'UE 
JEWS FROM liABYT.OV. 

Section I. — On the Book of the Prophet Ilnggai. 


EEFORE L11 HIST, 520-518. 


Nothing is certainly known concerning tlio tribe or 
birth-place of Ilaggai, the tenth in order of the minor 
prophets, but the first of the three who were commis¬ 
sioned to make known the divine will to the Jews after 
their return from captivity. The Jews having for four¬ 
teen years discontinued the rebuilding of the temple, this 
prophet was commissioned to encourage them in their 
work, in consequence of the edict issued by Cyrus in 
their favour. Accordingly the work was resumed, and 
completed in a few years, as is related in Ezra v. and vi. 
His prophco) i omprises three distinct prophecies or 
discourses; viz. 


Discourse 1. contains a severe reproof of the people, espe¬ 
cially of their governor and high priest, for their delay in re¬ 
building the temple, which neglect was the cause of the unfruitful 
seasons, and other marks of the divine displeasure, with which 
they had been visited, (i. 1—II.) The obedience of the go¬ 
vernors and people to the prophet’s message is then related. 
(12—15.) 

Discourse II. The prophet comforts the aged men, who 
when young had beheld the splendour of the first temple, and 
now wept for the diminished magnificence of the second temple, 
by foretelling that its glory should be greater than that of the 
first, (ii. 1—2.) This prediction was accomplished by Jesus 
Christ honouring it with his presence and preaching, llaggai 
then predicts a fruitful harvest, as a reward for carrying on the 
building. (10—19.) 

Discourse III. The Prophet foretells the setting up of Mes¬ 
siah’s kingdom underIthe name of Zerubbabel. (ii.20— 25 .) 
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Section II. — On the Book of the Prophet Zeehariah. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 520-518. 

Although the names of Zechariah’s father and grand¬ 
father are specified (Zech. i. 1.), it is not known from 
what tribe or family this prophet was descended, nor 
where he was born; but that lie was one of the captives 
who returned to Jerusalem in consequence of the decree 
of Cyrus, is unquestionable. As he opened his prophetic 
commission in the eighth month of the second year of 
Darius the son of Ilystaspes, that is, about the year 520 
before the Christian era, it is evident that, he was con¬ 
temporary with Ilaggai, and his authority was equally 
effectual in promoting the building of the temple. 

The prophecy of Zeehariah consists of two parts: viz. 

PautI. concerns the events which were then taking 
place, viz. the restoration of the temple, interspersing 
predictions relative to the advent of the Messiah, (eh. i. 
—vi.) These predictions were delivered in the second 
year of the reign of Darius, king of Persia. 

Part II. comprises prophecies relative to more remote 
events, particularly the coming of Jesus Christ, and the 
war of the Romans against the Jews, (vii—xiv.) These 
prophecies were announced in the fourth year of Da¬ 
rius’s reign. 


Section III. — On the Book of the Prophet Malachi. 

BEFORE CHRIST, 436—397. 

Malachi, the last of the minor prophets, delivered his 
predictions while Neliemiah was governor of Juddca, more 
particularly after his second coming' from the Persian 
court: and he appears to have contributed the weight 
of his exhortations to the restoration of the Jewish polity, 
and the final reform established by that pious and ex¬ 
cellent governor. The people having' relapsed into irre- 
ligion, the prophet was commissioned to reprove both 
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priests and people. His writings, which consist of four 
chapters, comprise two prophetic discourses; viz. 

Discourse I. reproves the Jews for their irreverence to God 
their benefactor, and denounces divine judgments against them, 
(ch.i. ii.) 

Discourse TL foretells the coining of Christ, and his harbinger 
John the baptist, to purify the sons of Levi, the priests, and to 
smite the land with a curse, unless they all repented, (ch. iii, iv.) 

The book of Malachi is the last of the sacred writings, 
which compose the Old Testament; and it is worthy of 
remark that it concludes with announcing the subject 
with which the New Testament commences, viz. the 
ministry of John the Haptist. 


Chapter VIII. 

ON THE A TOC RV I’ll A. 

Besides the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which 
are universally acknowledged to be genuine and inspired 
writings, both by the Jewish and Christian churches, 
there are several other writings, partly historical, partly 
ethical, and partly poetical, which are usually printed 
at the end of the Old Testament in the larger editions of 
the English Bible, under the appellation of the “ apo¬ 
crypha;” —that is, books not admitted into the sacred 
canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged 
to be divine. These books are deservedly rejected by 
all Protestants from the canon of Scripture, because they 
never were recognised as canonical by the Jewish or 
Christian churches ; because they contain many things 
which are fabulous and contradictory to historical truth, 
as well as to the canonical Scriptures ; and also because 
they contain passages which are false, absurd, and in¬ 
credible. These human productions were first enrolled 
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among the divinely inspired writings by the assembly of 
popish prelates and others, who were convened in what 
is called the council of Trent. 

I. The first book of Esijkas is only extant in Greek, 
and is so called because the events related in it occurred 
before the Babylonian captivity. It is chiefly historical, 
and gives an account of the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity, the building of the temple, and the 
re-establishment of divine worship. 

II. The skcond hook of Esdkas is supposed to have 
been originally written in Greek, though at present it is 
only extant in Latin, of which there is an Arabic version, 
diifering very materially from it, and having inany inter¬ 
polations. The author of this book is unknown ; but the 
allusions to Jesus Christ, and to the phraseology of the 
New Testament, prove it to be the composition of some 
Jewish Christian. It abounds with absurd rabbinical 
tales and fables. 

III. Concerning the author of the book of Tobit, or 
the time when he flourished, we have no authentic in¬ 
formation. It professes to relate the history of Tobit 
and his family, who were carried into captivity to Ni¬ 
neveh by Shalmanezer: but it contains so many rabbinical 
fables and allusions to the Babylonian demonology, that 
many learned men consider it as an ingenious and 
amusing liction, calculated to form a pious temper, and 
to teach the most important duties. The simplicity of 
its narrative, and the pious and moral lessons it incul¬ 
cates, have imparted to it an interest, which has rendered 
it one of the most popular of the apocryphal writings. 

IV. The book of Judith professes to relate the 
defeat of the Assyrians by the Jews, through the instru- 
mentnlly of their countrywoman Judith, whose genealogy 
is recorded in the eighth chapter; but so many geo¬ 
graphical, historical, and chronological difficulties attend 
this book, that the most eminent critics have considered 
it rather as a drama or parable than a real history. The 
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author is utterly unknown. This hook was originally • 
written in Chaldee, and translated into Latin. 

V. “ Tiie rest of the chapters of the book of 
Esther, which are found neither in the Hebrew’ nor in 
the Chaldee,” were originally written in Greek, whence 
they were translated into Latin, and formed part of the 
Italic or old Latin version in use before the time of 
Jerome. Being there annexed to the canonical book, 
they passed without censure, but were rejected by 
Jerome in liis version, because he confined himself to 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and these chapters never were 
extant in the Hebrew language. They are evidently 
the production of an Hellenistic Jew', but are considered 
both by Jerome and Grot ins as a work of pure fiction, 
which was annexed to the canonical book of Esther by 
way of embellishment. 

VI. “The Wisdom of Solomon” is commonly as¬ 
cribed tr that Hebrew monarch, either because the 
author imitated his sententious manner of writing, or 
because he sometimes speaks in his name, the better to 
recommend his moral precepts. It is, however, certain 
that Solcmon was not the author, for it was never extant 
in Hebrew, nor received into the Hebrew canon, nor is 
the style like that of Solomon. This book has always 
been admired for its elegance, and for the admirable 
moral tendency of its precepts. It consists of two parts ; 
the first contains a description or encomium of wisdom, 
(cli. i—x.) The second part, comprising the rest of the 
book, treats on a variety of topics, widely differing from 
the subject of the first; viz. reflections on the history 
and conduct of the Israelites during their journeyings 
in the wilderness, and their subsequent proneness to 
idolatry. 

VII. Although the “Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach,” or Ecclesiasticus, has sometimes been con¬ 
sidered as the production of Solomon, yet the style and 
other internal evidences prove that it could not possibly 
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have been written by the Hebrew monarch. Respect¬ 
ing the author of Ecclesiasticus we have no information 
beyond what this book itself imparts; viz. that it was 
written by a person of the name of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, who had travelled in pursuit of knowledge. This 
man, being deeply conversant with the Old Testament, 
and having collected many things front the prophets, 
blended them, as well as the sentences ascribed to 
Solomon, with the result of his own observation, and thus 
endeavoured to produce a work of instruction that might 
be useful to his countrymen. This book was written in 
Hebrew, or rather the Syro-Chaldaic dialect then in use 
in Jiuhea, and was translated by his grandson into Greek, 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews, who were ignorant 
of the language of Judma. The translator himself is sup¬ 
posed to have been a son of Sirach, as well as his grand¬ 
father, the author. The book was probably written 
about the year 2J2 u.c., when the author might be 
seventy years of age ; and it was translated about sixty 
years after. 

This book has met with general and deserved esteem 
in the Western church, and was introduced into the pub¬ 
lic service by the venerable reformers and compilers of 
our national liturgy. It commences with an exhortation 
to the pursuit of wisdom: this is followed by numerous 
moral sentences or maxims, arranged in a less desultory 
manner than the proverbs of Solomon, as far as the forty- 
fourth chapter, at which the author begins his eulogy of 
the patriarchs, prophets, and celebrated men among the 
Jews, to the end of the fiftieth chapter. And the book 
concludes with a prayer. 

VIII. It is alike uncertain by whom, or in what lan¬ 
guage, the Book of Baruch was written ; and whether 
it contains any matters historically true, or whether the 
whole is a fiction. The principal subject of the book is 
an epistle, pretended to be sent by Jehoiakim and the 
captive Jews in Babylon, to their brethren in Judah and 
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Jerusalem. The last chapter contains an epistle which 
falsely bears the name of Jeremiah. 

IX. “ This song of tiie three children” is placed 
in the Greek version of Daniel, and also in the Vulgate 
Latin version, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth verses of the third chapter. It does not appear 
to have ever been extant in Hebrew, and although it has 
always been admired for the piety of its sentiments, it 
was never admitted to be canonical, until it was recog¬ 
nised by the council of Trent. 

X. The history of Scsanna is evidently the work 
of some Hellenistic Jew; and in the Vulgate version it 
forms the thirteenth chapter of the book of Daniel. 
Some modern critics consider it to be both spurious and 
fabulous. 

XI. “ The History of the Destruction of Bel and 
the Dragon” was always rejected by the Jewish church ; 
it is not extant cither in the Hebrew or the Chaldee 
language. Jerome gives it no better title than that of 
The Fable of Hell and the. Dragon ; nor has it obtained 
more credit with posterity, except with the liomish 
clergy present at the council of Trent, who determined 
it to be a part of the canonical Scriptures. The design 
of this fiction is to render idolatry ridiculous, and to 
exalt the true God; but the author has destroyed the 
illusion of his fiction by transporting to Babylon the 
worship of animals, which was never practised in that 
country. 

XII. “ The Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, 
when he was holden captive in Babylon,” though not 
unworthy of the occasion on which it is pretended to have 
been composed, was never recognised as canonical. It 
is rejected as spurious even by the church of Home. 

XIII. The two books of Maccabees are thus deno¬ 
minated, because they relate the patriotic and gallant 
exploits of Judas Maccabseus and his.brethren; they are 

T 3 
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both admitted into the canon of Scripture by the Romish 
church. 

1. The first book contains the history of the Jews, 
from the beginning of the reign of Antiochus Epiphancs 
to the death of Simon, a period of about thirty-four 
years. It was originally written in the Syro-Chaldaic 
language, and was most probably composed in the time of 
John Ilyrcanus, when the wars of the Maccabees were 
terminated, either by Ilyrcanus himself, or by some per¬ 
sons employed by him. from the Syro-Chaldaic it was 
translated into Greek, and thence into Latin. Our En¬ 
glish version is made from the Greek. The first book of 
Maccabees is a most valuable historical monument. 

2. The second book of Maccabees is very inferior to 
the preceding, and consists of several pieces compiled by 
an unknown author; it must therefore be read with great 
caution. It contains the history of about fifteen years, 
from the execution of the commission of Heliodorus, who 


was sent by Sclcucus to bring away the treasures of the 
temple, to the victory obtained by Judas Maccabacus 


over Nicanor, that is, from the year of the world :'o28 to 


tty 4ci 


Two antient translations of this book arc extant, 


one in Syriac, the other in Latin : the version in our 
lliblcs was executed from the Greek. 
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BOOK II.— ANALYSIS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


CllAPTF.ll I. 


Sei tios I. — On the Name ami Number of the Canonical Gospels. 

■Fur. word ETA1TKAION [Kuangdion), which we trans¬ 
late Gospel, among Greek profane writers signifies any 
good tidings*, and corresponds exactly with our English 
word Gospel, which is derived from the Saxon words 
job, (Uni or good, and [pel, word or tiding, and denotes 
God’s w ord or good tidings. In the New Testament this 
term is er fined to the glad tidings of the actual coming 
of the Messiah, and is even opposed to the prophecies 
concerning Christ. (Matt. xi. 5. Horn. i. 1,'2.) IIci.ee 
ecclesiastical writers gave the appellation of Gospels to 
the lives of Christ — that is, to those sacred histories 
in which are recorded the good tidings of great joy to 
all people,” of the advent of the Messiah, together with 
all its joyful circumstances; and hence the authors of 
those histories have acquired the title of i: vanoklists. 
Besides this general title, the sacred writers use the term 
Gospel, with a variety of epithets, derived from the na¬ 
ture of its contents. Sec instances in Eph. i. 13. vi. 15. 
ltom. i. 1. 3. and 2 Cor. v. 19. 

The Gospels which have been transmitted to us arc 
four in number; and we learn from ecclesiastical history, 
that four, and four only, were ever received by the 
Christian church as the genuine and inspired writings of 
the evangelists. And it is a considerable advantage, 
that a history, of such importance as tliaj of Jesus Christ, 


* From eu (eu) good, and ayyc\ia ( angelia ) a message or tidings. 
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has been recorded by the pens of separate and inde¬ 
pendent writers; for by the contradictions, whether real 
or apparent, which are visible in these accounts (but 
which admit of easy solution by any attentive reader), 
they have incontestably proved that they did not write 
with a view of imposing a fabulous narrative on mankind. 
And in all matters of consequence, whether doctrinal or 
historical, there is such a manifest agreement between 
them as is to be found in no other writings whatever. 


Section II. — On the Gospel by Saint Matthew. 

Matthew, surnamed Levi, was the son of Alpheus, but 
not of that Alpheus or Clcopas who was the father 
of James mentioned in Matt. x. 3. He was a native of 
(ialilee, but of what city in that country, or of what 
tribe of the people of Israel, we are not informed. 
Before his conversion to Christianity, he was a publican 
or tax-gatherer under the Romans, and collected the 
customs of all goods exported or imported at Caper¬ 
naum, a maritime town on the sea of Galilee, and also 
received the tribute paid by all passengers who went by 
water. While employed “ at the receipt of custom,” 
Jesus called him to be a witness of his words and 
works, thus conferring upon him the honourable office of 
an apostle. From that time he continued with Jesus 
Christ, a familiar attendant on his person, a spectator 
of his public and private conduct, a hearer of his dis¬ 
courses, a witness of his miracles, and an evidence of 
his resurrection. After our Saviour’s ascension, Matthew 
continued at Jerusalem with the other apostles, and with 
them, on the day of Pentecost, was endued with the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. How long he remained in Judaea 
after that event, or where he died, we have no authentic 
accounts. He is generally allowed to have written first 
of all the evangelists, though a considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to the language in which and the 
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time when his Gospel was composed. Some critics think 
that its original language was Hebrew ; others, Greek; 
while a third class decide in favour of a Hebrew and Greek 
original. The reasons on which these several opinions 
are founded are detailed in the author’s larger Introduc¬ 
tion, and do not admit of abridgment: the most pro¬ 
bable is that, which determines that Matthew wrote a 
Hebrew Gospel for the Hebrew Christians, about the 
year 37, and afterwards a Greek Gospel about the year 
61. The present Greek Gospel has every internal mark 
of being an original writing : and the disappearance of 
the Hebrew Gospel is sufficiently accounted for, not only 
by the prevalence of the Greek language, but also by the 
fact that it was so corrupted by the Ebionites (a sect con¬ 
temporary with St. John), as to lose all its authority in 
the church. The authenticity of his Gospel was never 
doubted. 

The voice of antiquity accords in testifying that 
St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Judaea for the Jewish 
nation, while the church consisted wholly of the cir¬ 
cumcision, that is, of Jewish and Samaritan believers, 
but principally Jewish ; and, that he wrote it primarily 
for their use, with a view to confirm those who believed, 
and to convert those who believed not, we have, besides 
historical facts, very strong presumptions from the book 
itself. Every circumstance is carefully pointed out 
which might conciliate the faith of that nation ; and 
every unnecessary expression is avoided, that might in 
any way tend to obstruct it. The Gospel of St. Matthew 
consists of four parts; viz. 

Part I. treats on the Infancy of Jesus Christ, (ch. i. ii.) 

Part II. records the Discourses and Actions of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus Christ, preparatory to our 
Saviour's commencing his public ministry, (ch. iii.iv. 
1 — 11 .) 

Part III. relates the Discourses and -Actions of Christ 
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in Galilee, by which he demonstrated that he was the 
Messiah, (eh. iv. 12. — xx. 1G.) 

Part IV. contains the Transactions relative to the 
passion and resurrection of Christ, (ch. xx. 17. — xxviii.) 


SrcTios HI. — On tlic Gospel by Saint Mark. 

This evangelist, whose Hebrew name was John, was 
nephew to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10.), and the son of Mary, 
a pious woman of Jerusalem, at wdiosc house the apostles 
and first Christians often assembled. (Acts xii. 12.) Tic 
is supposed to have adopted the surname of Mark when 
he left Judxa to preach the Gospel in foreign countries. 
The consent of antiquity attests that he wrote his Gos¬ 
pel in Greek, under the inspection of the apostle Peter, 
at Home, and between the year 00 and 03. It may be 
divided into three parts; viz. 

Part I. The Transactions from the Baptism of Christ 
to his entering on the more public part of his Ministry, 
(ch. i. 1—13.) 

Part II. The Discourses and Actions of Jesus Christ 
to his going up to Jerusalem to the fourth and last Pass- 
over. (ch. i. 11. — x.) 

Part III. The Passion, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ, (cli.xi—xiv.) 


Section IV. — On the Gospel by Saint Luke. 

Saint Luke was descended from Gentile parents, and 
in his youth had embraced Judaism, from which he was 
converted to Christianity. He was for the most part the 
companion of the apostle Paul; and as no antient writer 
has mentioned his suffering martyrdom, it is probable 
that he died a natural death. The genuineness and au¬ 
thenticity of his Gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles 
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were never doubted. The Gospel appears to have been 
written about the year Oil or hi*: it was written lor Gen¬ 
tile Christians, and the events which he has recorded are 


classed, alter the manner of some uutient profane writers, 
instead of being disposed in chronological order, as 
St. Matthew has related them. The Gospel of St. Luke 
mav be divided into live classes or sections; viz. 

Ci, ass I. contains the narrative of the birth of Christ, 


together with all the circumstances that preceded, at¬ 
tended, and followed it. (ch. i. ii. 1 —10.) 

Class II. comprises the particulars relative to our 
Saviour’s infancy and youth, (ch. ii. 41—.Vi.) 

Class III. includes the preaching of John, and the bap¬ 
tism of.Tc vs Clirht, whose genealogy is annexed, (eh. iii.) 

Ci, \ss IV. comprehends the discourses, miracles, and 
actions of Jesus Christ, during the whole of his minis¬ 


try. (ch. h'—ix. 50.) This appears evident ; for, after 
St. Luke had related his temptation in the wilderness 
(ch. iv. 1 —13.), he immediately adds, that Christ returned 
to Galilee (1L), and mentions Nazareth (16.), Caper¬ 
naum (31.), and the lake of Gennesareth (v. L); and then 
he proceeds as far as ix. 50. to relate our Saviour’s trans¬ 
actions in Galilee. 


Class V. begins with chap. ix. 5J., and contains an 
account of our Saviour’s last journey to Jerusalem. Con¬ 
sequently, this class comprises every thing relative to 
his passion, death, resurrection, and ascension, (ix. 
51—62. x—xxiv.) 


Skctxon V. — On the Gospel by Saint John. 

Saint John, the evangelist and apostle, was the son of 
Zebedee, a fisherman of the town of Bethsaida, on the 
sea of Galilee, and the younger brother of James the 
elder. His mother's name was Salome. He was emi¬ 
nently the object of our Lord’s regard and confidence; 
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and was, on various occasions, admitted to free and in¬ 
timate intercourse with him, so that he was characterised 
as “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” (John xiii. 23.) 
Hence we find him present at several scenes, to which 
most of the other disciples were not admitted. lie died 
a natural death about the year 100. He wrote his Gospel 
in Greek, most probably about the year 97: it has been 
universally received as genuine: indeed, besides the un¬ 
interrupted testimony of Christian antiquity, the circum¬ 
stantiality of its details prove that his book was written 
by an eye-witness of the transactions it records. 

The general design of Saint John, in common with the 
rest of the evangelists, is, as he himself assures us, to prove 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that be¬ 
lieving we may have life through his name. (xx. 31.) 
But, besides this, we are informed by antient writers, 
that tlifere were two especial motives that induced Saint 
John to compose his Gospel. One was, to supply those 
important events in our Saviour’s life which had been 
omitted by the other evangelists; the other motive was, 
that he might refute the heresies of Cerinthus and the 
Nicolaitans, who had attempted to corrupt the Christian 
doctrine. Of the Nicolaitans nothing certain is known: 
but, concerning the tenets of the Cerinthians, the follow¬ 
ing particulars (taken from the author’s larger Introduc¬ 
tion) are necessary to be known in order to understand 
the design of the evangelist in composing his Gospel. 

Cerinthus was by birth a Jew, w'ho lived at the close 
of the first century: having studied literature and phi¬ 
losophy at Alexandria, he attempted at length to form a 
new and singular system of doctrine and discipline, by a 
monstrous combination of the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
witli the opinions and errors of the Jews and Gnostics. 
From the latter he borrowed their Pleroma or fulness, 
their JEons or spirits, their Demiurgus or creator of the 
visible world, &c. and so modified and tempered these 
fictions as to give them an air of Judaism, which must 
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have considerably favoured the progress of his heresy. 
He taught, that the most high God was utterly unkuown 
before the appearance of Christ, and dwelt in a remote 
heaven called HAHPilMA ( Plcrbmn) with the chief spirits 
or icons — That this supreme God first generated an only 
begotten son, MONOriiNllS (Monogenes), who again begat 
the word, AOros (Logos), which was inferior to the first¬ 
born— That Christ was a still lower aion, though far 
superior to some others—That there were two higher 
aeons distinct from Christ; one called ZOH (Zde), or life, 
•pul the other «M12 (P/ins), or the light — That from the 
aeons again proceeded inferior orders of spirits, and par¬ 
ticularly one Demhirgns, who created this visible world 
out of ct'* r nal matter—That this Demiurgus was ignorant 
of the supreme God, and much lower than the aeons, 
which were wholly invisible — That he was, however, the 
peculiar God and protector of the Israelites, and sent 
Moses to them, whose laws were to be of perpetual ob¬ 
ligation— That Jesus was a mere man, of the most illus¬ 
trious sanctity and justice, the real son of Joseph and 
Mary — That the .Ton Christ descended upon him in 
the form of a dove when he was baptised, revealed to him 
the unknown Father, and empowered him to work miracles 
— That the TEon light entered John the Baptist in the 
same manner, and therefore that John was in some respects 
preferable to Christ — That Jesus, after his union with 
Christ, opposed himself with vigour to the God of the 
Jews, at whose instigation he was seized and crucified by 
the Hebrew chiefs, and that when Jesus was taken cap¬ 
tive and came to suffer, Christ ascended up on high, so 
that the man Jesus alone was subjected to the pains of 
an ignominious death — That Christ will one day return 
upon earth, and renewing his former union with the man 
Jesus, will reign in Palestine a thousand years, during 
which his disciples will enjoy the most exquisite sensual 
delights. 
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Bearing these dogmas in mind, we shall find that Saint 
John’s Gospel is divided into three parts; viz. 

Part 1. contains doctrines laid down in opposition to 
those of Ccrinthus. (John i. 1 — IS.) 

Part II. delivers the proof's of those doctrines in an 
historical manner, (i. If), xx. 29.) 

Part III. is a conclusion or appendix, giving an ac¬ 
count of the person of the writer, and of his design in 
writing his (iospel. (xx. JO, 31. x\i.) 


Sic nos VI. — On the Ads of the Apostles. 


The Hook of the Acts or thk Apostlcs forms the 
fifth and last, of the historical books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and connects the Gospels with the Kpistles; being 
an useful postscript to the former, and a proper introduc¬ 
tion to the latter. That Saint Luke was the author of the 


Acts of the Apostles, is evident, both from the introduc¬ 
tion, and from the unanimous testimonies of the early 
Christians. The (iospel and the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles are both inscribed to Theopbilus: and in the 
very first verse of the Aets there is a reference made to 


bis (iospel, which he calls “ the former Trvaii.sr.' 


this account l)r. Henson and some other critics have con¬ 


jectured that Saint Luke wrote the Gospels and Acts in 
one book, and divided it into two parts. From the fre¬ 
quent use of the first person plural, it is clear that lie 
was present at most of the transactions he relates. To 
the genuineness and authenticity of this book, which was 
written about the year (53, all the Christian Fathers bear 
unanimous testimony. 

The Acts of the Apostles may be divided into three 
principal parts; viz. 

Part I. contains the Rise and Progress of the mother 
church at Jerusalem from the time of our Saviour’s as¬ 
cension to the first Jewish persecution, (ch. i—viii.) 
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Part II. comprises the Dispersion of the Disciples — 
the propagation of Christianity among the Samaritans — 
the conversion of St. Paul, and the foundation of a 
Christian church at Antioch, (ch. viii. —xii.) 

Part III. describes the Conversion of the more remote 


Gentiles, by Barnabas and Paul, and, after their separ¬ 
ation, by Paid and his associates, among whom was Luke 


himself during the latter part of Paul’s labours, (eh. xiii 


—xxviii.) 


The Acts of the Apostles afford abundant evidence of 
the truth and divine original of the Christian religion: 
for we learn from this book, that, the Gospel was not 
indebted for its success to deceit, or fraud; but it was 


wholly the result of the mighty power of God, and of 
the excellence and efficacy of the saving truths which 
it contains. The general and particular doctrines, com¬ 
prised in the Acts of the Apostles, are perfectly in 
unison with the glorious truths revealed in the Gospels, 
and illitsiraud in the apostolic Epistles; and are admir¬ 
ably suited to the state of the persons, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, to whom they were addressed. And the evi¬ 
dences which the apostles gave of their doctrine, in their 
appeals to prophecies and miracles, and the various gifts 
of the Spirit, were so numerous and so strong, and at the 
same time so wisely adapted to every class of persons, 
that the truth of the religion which they attest cannot 
be reasonably disputed. 

In perusing this very interesting portion of sacred 
history, it will be desirable constantly to refer to the 
accompanying map of the Travels of the Apostles, par¬ 
ticularly those of Saint Paul. 
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Chapter II. 

ON TIIE EPISTOT/AHV Oil IXH’TIUNAL WRITINGS Or THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
PARTICULARLY THOSE OF SAINT PAUL. 

Sm tion I. — A BrkT Account of the Apostle Paul. — Nature of the 
Kpistolary Writings of the New Testament. 

I. A Brief Account of Saint Paul. 

Saul, also called Paul, (by which name this illus¬ 
trious apostle was generally known after his preaching 
among the Gentiles, especially among the Greeks and 
Homans,) was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, a descendant 
of the patriarch Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, and 
a native of Tarsus, then the chief city of Cilicia. By 
birth he was a citizen of Home, a distinguished honour 
and privilege, which had been conferred on some of his 
ancestors for services rendered to the commonwealth 
during the wars, llis father was a Pharisee, and he 
himself was educated in the most rigid principles of that 
sect; hut he was also early initiated into Greek literature 
at Tarsus : and his parents completed his education by 
having him taught the art of tent-making, in conformity 
with the custom of the Jews at that time. It appears 
from Acts xxiii. lfi— 22. and Horn. xvi. 7. 11.21. that his 
sister’s son and some others of his relations were Chris¬ 
tians, and had embraced the Gospel before his conver¬ 
sion : but Saul himself was an inveterate cneniv of the 
Christian name and faith, until his conversion in a.d. 35, 
on the road to Damascus, whither he was going with 
letters of commission from the high-priest and elders, or 
sanhedrin, to the synagogue of the Jews at Damascus, 
empowering him to bring to Jerusalem any Christians, 
whether men or women, whom he might find there. 

Shortly after his baptism, and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon him, Saul went into Arabia (Gal. i. 17.); and 
during his residence in that country he was fully in- 
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strutted, as we may reasonably think, by divine reve¬ 
lation, and by diligent study of the Old Testament, in 
the doctrines and duties of the Gospel. Three years 
after his conversion, he returned to Damascus, a. n. 38 
(Gal. i. IS.), and boldly preached the Gospel to the 
Jews, who rejecting his testimony, as an apostate, con¬ 
spired to kill him ; but the plot being communicated to 
Saul, he escaped from Damascus privately by night, and 
went up to .Jerusalem for the first time since his con¬ 
version. After some hesitation on the part of the Chris¬ 
tians in that city, he was acknowledged to be a disciple, 
lie remained at Jerusalem only fifteen days, during 
which his boldness in preaching the Gospel so irritated 
the Hellenistic Jews, that they conspired against him; 
“ which when the. brethren knew, they brought him down to 
Ciesarca Philippi , and sent him forth to Tarsus (Acts ix. 
28—30.) 

From that time (a. tj. 39) to the year 58, the apostle 
preached .he Gospel in various parts of Asia Minor and 
in Greece with great energy and success ; but, being 
rescued from a tumultuous assembly of Jews who would 
have put him to death at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. xxii.), he 
was sent to Caesarea by the tribune Lysias, who directed 
the Jewish council to accuse him before Felix the 
Roman procurator. By this officer he w*as detained in 
prison two years ; and, his cause being heard before 
Fcstus the successor of Felix, the apostle appealed to 
the imperial tribunal, and was sent to Rome. (Actsxxiv 
—xxviii.) a.d. 60. Here he was confined two years, 
from a.d. 61 to 63. As Saint Luke has not continued 
Saint Pauls history beyond his first imprisonment at 
Rome, we have no authentic record of his subsequent 
travels and labours from the spring of a.d. 63, when he 
was released, to the time of his martyrdom. This is 
said to have taken place by decapitation, June 29. a.d. 
66, at Aquae Salvije, three miles from Rome. Fourteen 
epistles are extant bearing the name of this distinguished 
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“ apostle of Jesus Christ,” whose life and labours have 
justly been considered as an irrefragable proof of the 
truth of the Christian revelation. 

II. Nature and Design of the Epistolary Writings of 
the New Testament. 

The Epistles, or letters addressed to various Christian 
communities, and also to individuals, by the apostles 
Paul, James, Peter, and John, form the second principal 
division of the New Testament. These writings abun¬ 
dantly confirm all the material facts related in the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. The particulars of 
our Saviour’s life and death are often referred to in 


them, as grounded upon the undoubted testimony of 
eye-witnesses, and a* being the foundation of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The speedy propagation of the Christian 
faith, recorded in the Acts, is confirmed beyond all con¬ 
tradiction by innumerable passages in the Epistles, 
written to the churches already planted; and the mira¬ 
culous gifts, with which the apostles were endued, are 
often appealed to in the same writings, as an undeniable 
evidence of their divine mission. 


Though all the essential doctiinosand precepts of the 
Christian religion were unquestionably taught by our 
Saviour himself, and are contained in the Gospels, yet it 
is evident to any person who attentively studies the 
Epistles, that they arc to be considered as commentaries 
on the doctrines of the Gospel, addressed to particular 
Christian societies or persons, in order to explain and 
apply those doctrines more fully, to confute some growing 
errors, to compose differences and schisms, to reform 
ilJiuses and corruptions, to excite the Christians to ho¬ 
liness, and to encourage them against persecutions. 
And since these Epistles were written (as we have already 
shown) under divine inspiration, and have uniformly 
been received by the Christian church as the productions 
of inspired writers, it consequently follows, (notwith¬ 
standing some writers have insinuated that they are not 
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of equal authority with the Gospels, while others would 
reject them altogether,) that what the apostles have 
delivered in these Epistles, as necessary to he believed or 
done by Christians, must be as necessary to be believed 
and practised, in order to salvation, as the doctrines and 
precepts delivered by Jesus Christ himself, and recorded 
in the Gospels; because, in writing these Epistles, the 
sacred penmen were the servants, apostles, ambassadors, 
and ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mvstcrics of 
God, and their doctrines and precepts are the will, the 
mind, the truth, and the commandments of God himself. 
On account of the fuller displays of evangelical truth 
contained in this portion of the sacred volume, the 
Epistles have by some divines been termed the uoo 
TitiNAr, hooks of the New Testament. 

The Epistles contained in the New Testament arc 
twenty-one in number, and are generally divided into 
two classes ; viz. the fourteen Epistles of Saint Paul, 
and the seven Catholic or general Epistles, written by 
the nposLiVa lame-', Ector, John, and .Jude: the reason 
of this appellation will be found in Chapter HI. Sect. I. 
pp. 11-2, 1 El. iiifra. 

The general plan on which the Epistles arc written, is, 
first, to discuss and decide the controversy, or to refute 
the erroneous notions, which had arisen in the church, or 
among the persons to whom they are addressed, and 
which was the occasion of their being written ; and, se¬ 
condly, to recommend the observance of those duties 
which would be necessary, and of absolute importance 
to the Christian church in every age, consideration being 
chiefly given to those particular graces or virtues of the 
Christian character, which the disputes that occasioned 
the Epistles might tempt them to neglect. 

The observations on the doctrinal interpretation of 
Scripture, in pp. 203—200., will be found useful in stu¬ 
dying the Epistles. A Table of the times, when they 
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were most probably composed, will be found in the 
Appendix, No. II. 


Section II. — On the Epistle to the Romans. 

The Epistle to the Homans, though seventh in order 
ol time, is placed first of' all the apostolical letters, 
either from the pre-eminence of Home, as being the 
mistress of the world, or because it is the longest and 
most comprehensive of all Saint Paul’s Epistles. Various 
years have been assigned for its date: but the most 
probable is that, which refers this Epistle to the end of 57, 
or the beginning of 58; at which time Saint Paul was at 
Corinth. 

Christianity is generally supposed to have been first 
planted at Home by some of those “ strangers of Home, 
dews, and proselytes,” (Aetsii. 10.) who heard Peter 
preach, and were converted at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. 

'I he occasion of writing this Epistle may be easily 
collected from the Epistle itself. It appears that Saint 
Paul, who had been made acquainted with all the’ cir¬ 
cumstances of the Christians at Home by Aquila and 
Priscilla (Horn. xvi. 3.), and by other Jews who had been 
expelled from Home by the decree of Claudius (Acts 
xviii. 2.), was very desirous of seeing them, that he 
might impart some spiritual gift; but, being prevented 
from visiting them, as he had proposed, in his journey 
into Spain, he availed himself of the opportunity that 
presented itself to him by the departure of Phoebe to 
Home, to send them an Epistle. Finding, however, that 
the church was composed partly of Heathens who had 
embraced the Gospel, and partly of Jews, who, with many 
remaining prejudices, believed in Jesus as the Messiah ; 
and finding also that many contentions arose from the 
Gentile converts claiming equal privileges with the 
Hebrew Christians (which claims the latter absolutely 
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refused to admit unless the Gentile converts were cir¬ 
cumcised), lie wrote this Epistle to compose these dif¬ 
ferences, and to strengthen the faith of the Roman 
Christians against the insinuations of false teachers; 
being apprehensive lest his involuntary absence from 
Rome should be turned by the latter to the prejudice of 
the (iospel. 

This Epistle consists of four parts; viz. 

Pa it t I. The Introduction, (eh. i. 1 — 13.) 

Part II. contains the Doctrinal Part of the Epistle 
concerning justification, (i. 1(J—32. ii—xi.) 

The apostle’s design in this portion of his epistle is, to show that nil 
men are obnoxious to divine condemnation,—not oidy the Gentiles who 
violated the law of nature, but also the .lews who transgressed the law 
which had been given to them by God: consequently, that no one is 
righteous in the sight of God through the works of the law, whether 
that of nature or the law of Moses, and that no one can obtain remis¬ 
sion of sins or eternal salvation; but that the only way by which 
tlie*e blessings can be obtained, is faith in Jesus Gluist, which way 
God has prepared not merely for the Jews, hut also for the whofc 
human race. 

Part III. comprises the Hortatory or Practical Part 
of the Epistle (ch. xii—xv. 1—14-.), in which the apostle 
exhorts Christian believers to dedicate themselves to 
God, and how they should demean themselves to one 
another. 

Part IV. The Conclusion, in which Saint Paul ex¬ 
cuses himself, partly for his boldness in thus writing to 
the Romans (xv. 14-—21.), and partly for not having hi¬ 
therto come to them (22.), but promises to visit them, 
recommending himself to their prayers (23—33.); and 
sends various salutations to the brethren at Rome, (xvi.) 

In perusing this Epistle, it will be desirable to read, 
at least, the eleven first chapters, at once , uninterrupt¬ 
edly ; as every sentence, especially in the argumentative 
part, bears an intimate relation to, and is dependent 
upon, the whole discourse, and cannot be understood 
unless we comprehend the scope of the whole. Further, 
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in order to enter fully into its spirit, we must enter into 
the spirit of a Jew in those times, and endeavour to 
realise in our own minds his utter aversion from the 
Gentiles, his valuing and exalting himself upon his re¬ 
lation to God and to Abraham, and also upon his law, 
pompous worship, circumcision, &c. as if the Jews were 
the only people in the world who had any right to the 
favour of God. 


Section III. — On the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

This Epistle was written, not at l’hilippi, as the Greek 
subscription imports, but from Ephesus, as is evident 
from xvi.R., and about the year 57 *. its genuineness was 
never disputed. 

Christianity was first planted at Corinth by St. Paul 
himself, who resided here a year and six months, be¬ 
tween the years 51 and 53. The church consisted 
partly of Jews, and partly of Gentiles, but chiefly of 
the latter; whence the apostle had to combat, sometimes 
with Jewish superstition, and sometimes with Heathen 
licentiousness. On Saint Paul’s departure from Corinth, 
lie was succeeded by Apollos, “ an eloquent man, and 
mighty in the Scriptures,” who preached the Gospel 
with great success. (Acts xviii. 24—28.) Aquila and 
Sosthencs were also eminent teachers in this church, 
(xviii. 3.; 1 Cor. i. 1.) But, shortly after Saint Paul 
quitted this church, its peace was disturbed by the in¬ 
trusion of false teachers, who made great pretensions to 
eloquence, wisdom, and knowledge of their Christian 
liberty, and thus undermined his influence* and the 
credit of his ministry. Hence two parties were formed, 
one of which contended strenuously for the observance 
of Jewish ceremonies, while the other, misinterpreting 
the true nature of Christian liberty, indulged in excesses 
which were contrary to the design and spirit of the 
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Gospel. One party boasted that they were the followers 
of Paul; and another, that they were the followers of 
Apollos. To correct these and other abuses, and also 
to answer some queries which the Christians at Corinth 
had proposed to the Apostle, was the design of this 
Epistle, which divides itself into three parts; viz. 

Part I. The introduction (ch. i. 1—{).), in which Saint 
Paul expresses his satisfaction at all the good he kn^v 
of them, particularly at their having received the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit for the confirmation of the Gosp*. 

Part II. contains the Treatise or Discussion of various 
particulars, adapted to the state of the Corinthian church ; 
which may be commodiously arranged into two sections. 

Si ct. 1. contain* a reproof of the corruptions, abuses, and 
factions, which ili*e;nicc<l the church, (i. 10. vi. 1— 20.) 

Si rr. 2. contains an answer to the questions which the Corin¬ 
thian church had proposed to the apostle, (vii—xv.) 

Part III. contains the conclusion, comprising direc¬ 
tions relr'ive to the contributions for the saints at Jeru¬ 
salem, promises that the apostle would shortly visit them, 
and salutations to various members of the church at 
Corinth, (xvi.) 


Suction IV. — On the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

This Epistle was written from Macedonia, most pro¬ 
bably from Philippi, and within a year after the preceding 
Epistle, that is, early in the year 58: its genuineness was 
never doubted. Compelled to vindicate his apostolic 
character, Saint Paul here furnishes us with many inter¬ 
esting details respecting his personal history and suffer¬ 
ings for the name and faith of Christ. He commends 
the faithful members of the church at Corinth, for their 
obedience to his injunctions contained in his former 
Epistle, and particularly for excommunicating an inces- 
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tuous person; and excites them to finish their contri¬ 
butions for their poor brethren in Judica. 

This Epistle consists of three parts; viz. 

Part I. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1, 2.) 

Part II. St. Paul’s Apologetic Discourse, in which, 

1. He justifies himself from the imputations of the false teacher 
and his adherents, by showing his sincerity and integrity in the 
diftharge of his ministry; and that he noted not from worldly 
interest, but from true love for them, and a tender concern for 
their spiritual welfare, (i. 3 —2*1. ii—vii.) 

ii. He exhorts them to a liberal contribution for their poor 
brethren in .ludmii. (viii. ix.) 

He resumes his apology ; justifying himself from the charges 
and insinuations of the false teacher and his followers; in order 
to detach the Corinthians from them, and to re-establish himself 
and his authority, (x—xiii. 10.) 

Part III. The Conclusion, (xiii. H—11.) 


Shtiov V. — On llu* Epistle to the Galatians. 

The Epistle to the (lalatinns, among whom Christianity 
had been planted by Saint Paul himself, was most pro¬ 
bably written from Corinth about the latter end of the 
year 5‘2 or early in oil. The apostle’s design in writing 
it was, first, to assert his apostolical character and autho¬ 
rity, and the doctrine which he taught, in opposition to the 
erroneous tenets of a judaising teacher; and, secondly, 
to confirm the (ialatian churches in the faith of Christ, 
especially with respect to the important point of justifi¬ 
cation by faith alone; to expose the errors which had 
been disseminated among them, by demonstrating to 
them the true nature and use of the moral and ceremonial 
law ; and to revive those principles of Christianity which 
he had taught when he first preached the Gospel to 
them. 

This Epistle is written with great energy and force of 
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language, and affords a line specimen of Saint Paul's skill 
in conducting an argument. It consists of three parts; viz. 

Part I. The Introduction, (eh. i. 1— 5.) 

Part II. The Treatise or Discussion of the subjects 
which had occasioned this Epistle: in which the apostle 
first vindicates his doctrine and authority (ch. i. (j—‘21. 
ii.); and then disputes against the advocates for circum¬ 
cision (iii—v. 9.) and gives the Galatian Christians various 
instructions for their conduct, (v. 10—20. vi. 1-10.) 

Part III. T1 io Conclusion, a liich is a summary of the 
topics discussed in this Epistle, terminates with an apos¬ 
tolic benediction, (vi. 11— IS.) 


Sm nos VI. ^ On the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Ephesus was the metropolis of the proconsular Asia, 
distinguished for the magnificent temple of Diana, there 
erected, as well as for the accomplishments, luxury, and 
lasciviousness of its inhabitants. Christianity was first 
planted here, about a. i>. of, by Saint Paul; who wrote 
this Epistle (the genuineness of which is undisputed) 
about the year (U, during the early part of his imprison¬ 
ment at Home. In this animated epistle he shows the 
grand design of the Gospel, and exhorts his converts 
against those evil practices and customs to which they 
had been addicted when Heathens (ch. i.— iii.), and which, 
as believers in Christ, they had renounced, He then urges 
them to walk in a manner becoming their profession, in 
the faithful discharge both of the general and common 
duties of religion, and of the special duties of particular 
relations (iv. v. 1—9.), and encourages them to war the 
spiritual warfare, and concludes with his apostolic bene¬ 
diction. (vi. 10—2t.) 
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Section VII. — On the Epistle to the Fhilippians. 

This Epistle was written to the Philippians towards 
the close of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, 
about the end of the year 62, or early in 63: its genuine¬ 
ness was never questioned. Its scope is to confirm them 
in the faith of the Gospel (ch. i. 1—20.), and to encourage 
tlfem'to walk in a manner becoming their holy profession, 
(i. 21—30. ii.) lie then cautions them against those 
juduising teachers who preached Christ through envy and 
strife (iii. iv. 1.); and concludes with various exhortations, 
at the same time testifying his gratitude to them for 
their Christian bounty to him during his imprisonment, 
(iv. 2—23.) 


Sktion VIII. — On the Epibtle to the Colossians. 

I’ll is Epistle bears so close a resemblance to that ad¬ 
dressed to the Ephesians, that they ought to be read to¬ 
gether, in order to be fully understood. It is not known 
by whom Christianity was first planted at Colossse: from 
internal evidence we are enabled to refer its date to the 
year 62. No doubt was ever entertained respecting its 
genuineness. 

The scope of the Epistle to the Colossians is, first, to 
show, in opposition to the errors of some judaising 
teachers, that all hope of man’s redemption is founded 
on Christ our Redeemer, in whom alone all complete ful¬ 
ness, perfections, and sufficiency, are centered; (ch.i. ii. 
1—7.); secondly, to caution the Colossians against the 
insinuations of judaising teachers, and also against phi¬ 
losophical speculations and deceits, and human traditions, 
as inconsistent with Christ and his fulness for our sal¬ 
vation (ii. 8—23.); and to excite the Colossians, by the 
most persuasive arguments, to a temper and conduct 
worthy of their sacred character, (iii. iv. 1—6.) The 
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Epistle concludes with matters chiefly of a private na¬ 
ture, except the directions for reading it in the church 
of Laodicea, as well as that of Colossa;. (iv. 7—18.) 

The Epistle from Laodicea, mentioned in ch. iv. 16., 
which some have supposed to have been an epistle to the 
church at Laodicea, was most probably the Epistle to 
the Ephesians; Laodicea being within the circuit of the 
Ephesian church. 


Sfctiox IX. — On llie First Jipistle to flic* Thessalonians. 

Thessalonica was a large and populous city and sea¬ 
port of Macedonia, the capital of one of the four dis¬ 
tricts into which the Romans divided that country 
after its conquest by 1’aulus vEmilius. Resides being 
the seat of the proconsul of Macedonia, Thessalonica 
was commodiously situated for commerce, which was 
carried on bv its inhabitants to a considerable extent: the 
Jews were very numerous here. Christianity was first 
planted here by St. Paul, a. d. 50. The first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians was the earliest of all that apostle’s 
writings; its date is referred to the year 52, and its 
genuineness has never been questioned. 

St. Paul, having heard a favourable report of the stead¬ 
fastness of the Thessalonians in the faith of Christ, wrote 
this Epistle to confirm them in that faith, and to animate 
them to a holy conversation, becoming the dignity of 
their high and holy«caIIing. This Epistle consists of five 
parts; viz. 

Part I. The Inscription, (i. 1.) 

Part II. celebrates the grace of God towards the 
Thessalonians, and reminds them of the manner in which 
the Gospel was preached to them, (i.2—10. ii. 1—16.) 
In 

Part III. Hie Apostle declares his desire to see 
them, together with his affectionate solicitude for them, 
and his prayer for them. (ii. 17—20. iii.) In 

u 2 
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Part IV. lie exhorts them to grow in holiness (iv. 
1—8.), ami in brotherly love, with industry. (9—12.) 

Part V. contains exhortations against immoderate 
sorrow for tlicir brethren who had departed in the faith ; 
together with admonitions concerning the'coming of 
Christ to judgment, (iv. 13—18. v. 1—11.) 

The Epistle concludes with various practical advices 
and instructions, (v. 12—28.) 


Sfction X.—On tin* Second Kpistle to the Thessaloniuns. 

This Epistle was evidently written soon after the first 
(a. i). 52): its scope principally is, to rectify a mistake of 
the Thessaloniuns, who, from misunderstanding a passage 
in his former letter, imagined that the day of judgment 
was at hand. This Epistle consists of five parts; viz. 

Part I. The Inscription, (i. 1, 2.) 

Part II. St Paul’s Thanksgiving and Prayer for them. 
(i.3—12.) 

Part 111. The llectilication of their Mistake, and the 
Doctrine concerning the man of sin. (ii.) 

Part IV. Various Advices relative to Christian vir¬ 
tues, particularly, 

i. To Erin or, with a prayer for the Thessaloniuns. (iv. I—5.) 

ii. To correct the disorderly. (iv. (J—1 <>.) 

Part V. The Conclusion, (iv. 17,18.) 


Srcriov XI. — On the First Kpistle to Timothy. 

Timothy, to whom this Epistle was addressed, was a 
native of Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor. 
Ilis father was a Greek, but his mother was a Jewess 
(Acts xvl. 1.), and, as well as his grandmother Lois, a 
person of excellent character. (2 Tim. i.5.) The pious 
care they took of his education soon appeared to have 
the desired success; for we are assured by St. Paul, 
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that, from his childhood, Timothy was well acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures. (2 Tim. iii. 15.) It is gene- 
rallj^supposed that lie was converted to the Christian faith 
during the first visit made by Paul and Earnabas to Lystra. 
(Acts xiv.). From the time of his conversion, Timothy 
made such proficiency in the knowledge of the (iospel, 
and was so remarkable for the sanctity of his manners, 
as well as for his zeal in the cause of Christ, that he at¬ 
tracted the esteem of all the brethren in those parts. 
Accordingly, when the apostle came from Antioch in 
Syria to Lystra the second time, they commended 
Timothy so highly to him, that St. Paul selected him to 
bo the companion of his travels, having previously eir- 
cumciscd him (Acts xvi. 1 —and ordained him in a 
solemn manner by imposition of hands (I Tim. iv. IK 
2 Tim. i. 6.), though at that time he probably was not 
more than twenty years of age. (1 Tim. iv. 12.) From 
this period frequent mention is made of Timothy, as the 
attendant of St. Paul in his various journeys, assisting 
him in j caching the (iospel, and in conveying his in¬ 
structions to the churches. 

The date of this Epistle has been much disputed, some 
writers placing it so early as the year 56, and others so 
late as the year 6K The latter is considered the most 
probable. This Epistle has always been acknowledged 
to be the undisputed production of Sr. Paul. 

Timothy having been left at Ephesus, to regulate the 
affairs of the church in that city, St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle chiefly to instruct him in the choice of proper 
officers in the church, as well as in the exercise of a re¬ 
gular ministry. Another and very important part of the 
apostle’s design was to caution this young evangelist 
against the influence of those false teachers, who, by 
their subtle distinctions and endless controversies, had 
corrupted the purity and simplicity of the Gospel ; to 
press upon him, in all his preaching, a constant regard to 
the interests of practical religion ; and to animate him to 

u 3 
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the greatest diligence, fidelity, and zeal, in the discharge 
of his office. The Epistle, therefore, consists of three 
parts; viz. 9 

Part I. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1, 2.) 

Part II. Instructions to Timothy how to behave in the 
administration of the church at Ephesus, (ii.—vi. 19.) 
Part III. The Conclusion, (vi. 20, 21.) 


SicrTJov XII. — On the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

This Epistle was written during Saint Paul’s second 
imprisonment, and not long before his martyrdom, most 
probably in the month of July or August, a.d. 65. 

The immediate design of Saint Paul, in writing this 
Epistle to Timothy, was to apprise him of the* circum¬ 
stances that had befallen him during his second impri¬ 
sonment at Home, and to request him to come to him 
before the ensuing winter. But, being uncertain whether 
lie should live so long, he gave him in this letter a 
variety of advices, charges, and encouragements, for 
the faithful discharge of his ministerial functions, with 
the solemnity and affection of a dying parent; in order 
that, if he should be put to death before Timothy’s ar¬ 
rival, the loss might in some measure be compensated 
to him by the instructions contained in this admirable 
Epistle. With this view he exhorts him to stir up the 
gift which had been conferred upon him (2 Tim. i. 
2—5.); not to be ashamed of the testimony of the Lord, 
nor of Paul’s sufferings (6—16.); to hold fast the form 
of sound, words, and to guard inviolably that good 
deposit of Gospel doctrine (i, 13, 14.) which he was to 
commit to faithful men who should be able to teach 
others (ii. I, 2.); to endure with fortitude persecutions 
for the sake of the Gospel (ii. 3—13.); to suppress and 
avoid logomachies (14. 23.); to approve himself a faithful 
minister of the word (15—22.); and to forewarn him of 
the perils ot the last days, in consequence of wicked hy- 
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pocritical seducers and enemies of the truth, wlro even 
then were beginning to rise in the church. These Saint 
Paul admonishes Timothy to flee, giving him various 
cautions against them, (iii.) 

This Epistle affords a beautiful instance of the con¬ 
solations which the Gospel imparts to all that truly 
believe it. “ Imagine,” says a learned commentator of 
the 18th century (Dr. Henson): — “Imagine a pious 
father, under sentence of death for his piety and bene¬ 
volence to mankind, writing to a dutiful and affectionate 
son, that he might see and embrace him again before he 
left the world; particularly that he might leave with him 
his dying commands, and charge him to live and suffer 
as he had done; — and you will have the frame of the 
apostle's mind, during the writing of this whole Epistle.” 
(Prcf. to 2 Tim. p. 517.) 


Sei tion XIII. — On tin* Epistle to Titus. 

Titus was a Greek, and one of St. Paul’s early con¬ 
verts, who attended him and Barnabas to the first council 
at Jerusalem, a. d. 49, and afterwards on his ensuing 
circuit. (Tit. i. 4. Gal. ii. 1—3. Acts xv. 2.) Subse¬ 
quently, he was confidentially employed by the apostle 
on various occasions ; and, us appears from this Epistle, 
was specially appointed by him to regulate the Chris¬ 
tian churches in that island. Whether Titus ever 
quitted Crete, we know not; neither have wc any certain 
information concerning the time, place, or manner of his 
death ; but, according to antient ecclesiastical tradition, 
he lived to the age of ninety-four years, and died and 
was buried in that island. 

This Epistle, the genuineness of which was never ques¬ 
tioned, is supposed to have been written after Saint 
Paul’s liberation from his first imprisonment, a. ». 64. 
Titus having been left in Crete to settle the churches 

U 4 
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in the "Several citios of that island according to the apos* 
tolical plan, Saint Paul wrote this Epistle to him, that he 
might discharge his ministry among the Cretans with the 
greater success, and to give him particular instructions 
concerning his behaviour towards the judaising teachers, 
who endeavoured to pervert the faith and disturb the 
peace of the Christian church. The Epistle, therefore, 
consists of three parts. 

Part I. The Inscription, (ch. i. 1—4.) 

Part II. Instructions to Titus. 1. Concerning the 
ordination of ciders, that is, of bishops and deacons, 
(i. ij —L(J.) — 2. To accommodate his exhortations to the 
respective ages, sexes, and circumstances of those whom 
he was commissioned to instruct; and, to give the 
greater weight to his instructions, he admonishes him to 
be an example of what be taught, (ii.) — .‘5. To inculcate 
obedience to the civil magistrate, in opposition to the 
Jews and judaising teachers, who, being averse from all 
civil governors, except such as were of their own nation, 
were apt to imbue Gentile Christians with a like seditious 
spirit, as if it were an indignity for the people of God to 
obey an idolatrous magistrate; and also to enforce 
gentleness to all men. (iii. 1—7.) — 4. To enforce good 
works, avoid foolish questions, ary.1 to shun heretics, 
(iii. N—11.) 

Part III. An invitation to Titus, to come to the 
apostle at Nicopolis, together with various directions, 
(iii. 1*2—15.) 


Section XIV. —On the Epistle to Philemon. 

Philemon was an inhabitant of Colossse, most probably 
a converted Gentile, and it should seem, an opulent and 
benevolent Christian. \s it is evident from the Epistle 
itself that Saint Paul was under confinement when he 
wrote it, and as he expresses (verse 22.) his expectation 
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of being shortly released, it is probable that it was 
written during his first imprisonment at Rome, towards 
the end of a. d. 62, or early in 63; and was sent, to¬ 
gether with the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
by T ychicus and Oncsimus. Though some, formerly, 
questioned the genuineness of this Epistle, the attest¬ 
ations it has received from the earliest antiquity are 
deemed sufficient to establish that point. The design of 
this short but beautiful and persuasive letter is, to re¬ 
commend Oncsimus, formerly the runaway slave of Phi¬ 
lemon (but now a Christian convert), to his master, 
and induce him to receive him again into his house. 
Whether Philemon pardoned or punished Oncsimus, we 
have no information. 


Section XV. — On the* Epistle to tlic* Hebrews. 

The Hebrews, to whom this Epistle is addressed, were 
Jewish Lnristians resident in Palestine : and, though con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion exists concerning its 
author, yet the similarity of its style and expressions to 
that of St. Paul’s other Epistles proves that it was written 
by him in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some eminent 
critics have supposed. The absence of his name is ac¬ 
counted for by the consideration that he withheld it lest 
he should give umbrage to the Jews. This Epistle was 
written from Rome, not long before he left Italy; viz. 
at the end of a. d. 62, or early in 63. 

The occasion of writing this Epistle will be sufficiently 
apparent from an attentive review of its contents. The 
Jews did every thing in their power to withdraw their 
brethren, who had been converted, from the Christian 
faith: to specious arguments drawn from the excellency 
of the Jewish religion, they added others more cogent, 
namely, persecution and menaces. The object of the 
apostle, therefore, in writing this letter, is to show the 

u 5 
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deity of Jesus Christ, and the excellency of his Gospel, 
when compared with the institutions of Moses; to pre¬ 
vent the Hebrews or Jewish converts from relapsing into 
those rites and ceremonies which were now abolished; 
and to point out their total insufficiency, as means of re¬ 
conciliation and atonement. The reasonings are inter¬ 
spersed with numerous solemn and affectionate warnings 
and exhortations, addressed to different descriptions of 
persons. At length St. Paul shows the nature, efficacy, 
and triumph of faith, by which all the saints in former 
ages had been accepted by God, and enabled to obey, 
suffer, and perforin exploits, in defence of their holy 
religion ; from which he takes occasion to exhort the 
Hebrew Christians to steadfastness and perseverance in 
the true faith. 

The lipi&tle to the Hebrews consists of three parts ; viz. 

Part. I. demonstrates the deity of Christ, by the ex¬ 
plicit declarations of {Scripture concerning his superiority 
to angels, to Moses, to Aaron, and the whole Jewish 
priesthood, and the typical nature of the Mosaic ritual, 
(ch. i.—x. 18.) 

Part II. comprehends the Application of the preceding 
arguments and proofs, (x. 19—39. to xiii. 1—19.) in which 
the Hebrews arc exhorted to steadfastness in the faith of 
Christ, and are encouraged by the examples of believers 
in former ages. (ch. x. 19—39. to xiii. I—19.) 

Part III. The conclusion, containing a prayer for the 
Hebrews, and apostolical salutations, (ch. xiii. 20—25.) 


Chapter III. 

ON THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

Section I. — On the Genuineness ami Authenticity of the Catholic 

Epistles. 

The Epistles of Saint Paul are followed in the canon 
of the New Testament by Seven Epistles, bearing the 
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names of the apostles James, Peter, Jude, and John. 
For many centuries, these Epistles have been termed 
Catholic or General Epistles, because they are not 
addressed to the believers of some particular city or 
country, or to individuals, as Saint Paul’s Epistles were, 
but to Christians in general, or to Christians of several 
countries. 

Although the authenticity of the Epistle of James, the 
second of Peter, the Epistle of Jude, and the second and 
third Epistles of John, was questioned by some antient 
fathers, as well as by some modern writers, yet we have 
every reason to believe that they are the genuine and 
authentic productions of the inspired writers whose names 
they bear. The claims to authenticity of these disputed 
Epistles are briefly noticed in the following sections. 
Indeed, the antient Christians had such good opportuni¬ 
ties for examining this subject, they exercised so much 
caution in guarding against imposition, and so well 
founded was their judgment concerning the books of the 
New Testament, that no writing which they pronounced 
genuine has yet been proved spurious; nor have we at 
this day the least reason to believe any book to be genuine 
which they rejected. 


Section II. — On the General Epistle of James. 

James, the author of this Epistle, was the son of Alphcus 
or Cleophas ; and is by St. Paul termed the “ Brother ” 
or near relation of our Lord (Gal. i. 18,19.), and is also 
generally termed “ the Less,” partly to distinguish him 
from the other James, and probably also because he tvas 
lower in stature. That he was an apostle is evident from 
various passages in the New Testament, though it does 
not appear when his designation to this office took place. 
He was honoured by Jesus Christ with a separate inter¬ 
view soon after his resurrection. (1 Cor. xv. 7.) He was 

u 6 
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distinguished as one of the apostles of the circumcision 
(Acts i. i 3.); and soon after the death of Stephen, a.d. 34, 
he seems to have been appointed president or bishop of 
the Christian church at Jerusalem, to have dwelt in that 
city, and to have presided at the council of the apostles, 
which was convened there a.d. 49. On account of his 
distinguished piety and sanctity, he was surnamed “ the 
Just.” He is said to have been stoned to death by the 
Jews, a. i). 62; and most learned men agree in placing 
his Epistle in the year 61. Though its authenticity has 
been doubted by some critics, we have every reason to 
believe it genuine, because it is cited by two of the 
apostolic fathers (those who immediately succeeded the 
apostles of Jesus Christ), and by several succeeding 
writers. Hut the most decisive proof of its canonical 
authority is, that the Epistle of Saint James is inserted in 
the Syriac version of the New Testament, executed at 
the close of the first or early in the second century, in 
which the second Epistle of Peter, the second and third 
of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Book of Revelation 
are omitted. 

The persons to whom this Epistle is addressed were 
Hebrew Christians, who were in danger of falling into 
the sins which abounded among the Jews of that time. 
The apostle, therefore, cautions them against those sins, 
and comforts them under the persecutions to which they 
were exposed; and in the course of his Epistle he takes 
occasion in chap. ii. 14—26. to rectify the notions of the 
Hebrew Christians concerning the doctrine of justification 
by faith. For as they were not to be justified by the 
law, but by the method proposed in the Gospel, and that 
method was said to be by faith , without the works of the 
law ; they, some of them, weakly, and others, perhaps, 
wilfully, perverted that discovery; and were for under* 
standing, by faith, a bare assent to the truth of the Gos¬ 
pel, without that living, fruitful, and evangelical faith, 
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which “ worketh by love,” and is required of all that 
would be saved. 

The Epistle of Saint James divides itself into three 
parts, exclusive of the Introduction (ch.i. 1.); viz. 

Part I. contains Exhortations to patience, humility, 
and suitable dispositions for receiving the word of God 
aright, (ch. i. 2—27.) 

Part II. censures and condemns various sinful prac¬ 
tices and erroneous notions; and here their mistaken 
notions of justification by faith without works are cor¬ 
rected and illustrated by the examples of Abraham and 
Knhab. (ii.—v. 1—6.) 

Part III. comprises various Exhortations and Cau¬ 
tions. (v. 7—20.) 

This Epistle deserves to be studied with great attention; 
as the instruction® which it contains arc highly useful and 
important to Christians in every age. 


ShrrioN III. — On the First General Kpistle of Peter. 

Simon, surnamed Cephas or Peter, which appellation 
signifies a stone or rock, was the son of Jonas or Jonah, 
and was born at Bethsaida, on the coast of the sea of 
Galilee. lie had a brother, called Andrew, and they 
jointly pursued the occupation of fishermen on that lake. 
These two brothers were hearers of John the Baptist; 
front whose express testimony, and their own personal 
conversation with Jesus Christ, they were fully convinced 
that he was the Messiah (John i. 35—42.); and from this 
time it is probable that they had frequent intercourse 
with our Saviour, and were witnesses of some of the 
miracles wrought by him, particularly that performed at 
Cana in Galilee. (Johnii. 1,2.) Both Peter and Andrew 
seem to have followed their trade, until Jesus Christ 
called them to “ follow him,” and promised to make them 
both “ fishers of men.” (Matt. iv. 18,19. Mark i. 17. 
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Luke v. 10.) From this time they became his companions, 
and when he completed the number of his apostles, they 
were included among them. Peter, in particular, was 
honoured with his Master’s intimacy, together with James 
and John : he is frequently mentioned in the Gospels, 
and in the former part of the Acts of the Apostles. We 
know nothing of his personal history after the apostolic 
council related in Acts xv., which is the last place where 
he is mentioned by Luke, until, many years afterwards, 
ecclesiastical history informs us that lie received the 
crown of martyrdom at Home, a.d. 65, during the Ncro- 
nian persecution ; being crucified with his head down¬ 
wards. The genuineness and authenticity of his first 
Epistle were never disputed: it was addressed to the 
same persecuted Hebrew Christians to whom Saint James 
and Saint Paul respectively wrote their letters. Its de¬ 
sign is partly to support them under their afflictions and 
trials, and also to instruct them how to behave under per¬ 
secution : and, as their character and conduct were liable 
to be aspersed and misrepresented by their enemies, they 
are exhorted to lead a holy life, that they might stop the 
mouths of their enemies, put their calumniators to shame, 
And win others over to their religion, by their holy and 
Christian conversation. 

The Epistle may be conveniently divided into four sec¬ 
tions, exclusive of the introduction and conclusion. 

The Introduction, (ch. i. 1. 2.) 

Section I. contains an exhortation to the Jewish 
Christians to persevere steadfastly in the faith, and to 
maintain a holy conversation, amid all their sufferings and 
persecutions, (i.3—25. ii. 1—10.) 

Section II. comprises exhortations, 1. To a holy con¬ 
versation in general, (ii. 11, 12.) 2. To a particular dis¬ 

charge of their several duties, as dutiful subjects to their 
sovereign (13—15.), who at this time was the ferocious 
Nero; as servants to their masters (16—25.); and as 
husbands to their wives, (iii. 1—13.) 
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Section III. contains an exhortation to patience, sub¬ 
mission, and to holiness of life, enforced by considering 
the example of Christ (iii. 14—18.), and various other 
examples and affecting considerations, (iii. 19—22. iv. 
1—19.) 

Section IV. Directions to the ministers of the 
churches, and to the people, how to behave towards each 
other, (v. 1—11.) 

The Conclusion, (v. 12—14.) 


Section IV. — On the Second General Epistle of Peter. 

Though some doubts have been entertained respect¬ 
ing the authenticity of this Epistle, which has been re¬ 
ceived as the genuine production of Saint Peter ever since 
the fourth century, except by the Syrian church, in 
which it. is read as an excellent book, though not of 
canonic 1 authority; yet we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of its genuineness and authenticity. It is cited 
or alluded to by three apostolic fathers, and by another 
writer of the second century; and though no writer in 
the third century appears to have cited it, yet ever 
since the fourth century it has been recognised as a 
genuine and canonical epistle. It was also addressed to 
Hebrew Christians under persecution, and a short time 
before the apostle’s martyrdom, most probably early in 
the year 65. This Epistle consists of three parts; viz. 

PartI. The Introduction, (ch. i. 1,2.) 

Part II. Having stated the Blessings to which God 
had called them, the apostle exhorts the Christians, who 
had received these precious gifts, to endeavour to 
improve in the most substantial graces and virtues, 
(i. 3—21. ii.) He then guards them against scoffers and 
impostors, who, he foretells, would ridicule their expect¬ 
ation of Christ’s coming, (iii. 1—14.) 

Part III. The Conclusion, in which the apostle de- 
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dares the agreement of his doctrine with that of Saint 
Paul (iii. 15* 16.) and repeats the sum of the Epistle, 
(iii. 17, 18.) 


Section V, — On the First General Epistle of Saint John. 

'Flic canonical authority of this Epistle, which appears 
to have been written a. n. 68 or 69, was never questioned: 
independently of historical or external testimony, we 
have the strongest internal evidence that this Epistle was 
written by the apostle John, in the very close analogy of 
its sentiments and expressions to those of his Gospel. 
Artless simplicity and benevolence, blended with singular 
modesty and candour, together with a wonderful sub¬ 
limity of sentiment, arc the characteristics of this Epistle, 
which is justly considered a catholic epistle; it being 
written for the use of Christians of every denomination 
and of every country, and designed to guard them 
against erroneous and licentious tenets, and to animate 
them to communion with God and a holy life. This 
Epistle consists of six sections, besides the conclusion, 
which is a recapitulation of the whole. 

Sect. I. asserts the true divinity and humanity of Christ, in 
opposition to the false teachers, and urges the union of faith and 
holiness of life as absolutely necessary to enable Christians to 
enjoy communion with God. (ch. i. 1—7.) 

Sect. 2. shows that nil have sinned, and explains the doctrine 
of Christ’s propitiation, (i. 8—10. ii. 1, 2.) Whence the apostle 
takes occasion to illustrate the marks of true faith, viz. Obeying 
his commandments, and sincere love of the brethren: and shows 
that the love of the world is inconsistent with the love of God. 
(ii. .7—17.) 

Sect. 5 . asserts Jesus to be the same person with Christ, in 
opposition to the false teachers who denied it. (ii. 18—29.) 

Sect. 4. On the privileges of true believers, and their conse¬ 
quent happiness and duties, and the marks by which they are 
known to be “ the sons of God,” (iii.) 
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Sect. 5. contains criteria by which to distinguish Antichrist 
and false Christians, with an exhortation to brotherly love, (iv.) 

Si.ct. o’, shows the connexion between faith in Christ, the 
being born of («oil, love to God and his children, obedience to 
his commandments, and victory over the world j and that Jesus 
Christ is tndj the Son of God, able to save us, and to hear the 
prayers we make for ourselves and others, (v. 1—Hi.) 

The conclusion, which is a summary of the preceding treatise, 
shows that a sinful life is inconsistent with true Christianity; 
asserts the divinity of Christ; and cautions believers against 
idolatry, (v. 17—2J.) 

The preceding? is an outline of this admirable Epistle ; 
which, being? designed to promote right principles of 
doctrine and practical piety in conduct, abounds, more 
than any book of the New Testament, with criteria by 
which Christians may soberly examine themselves whether 
they he in the faith. ('2 Cor. xiii. 5.) 

Considerable discussion has taken place respecting the 
genuineness of the clause in I John v. 7, *S. concerning 
the lien enly Witnesses; the importance of which passage 
to the doctrine of the Trinity has caused it to be quoted 
on the one hand, as decisive of a Trinity of Divine Per¬ 
sons in one Deity; while, on the other hand, it has been 
as strenuously controverted, — not to say rejected as spu¬ 
rious, — by those who impugn or deny that fundamentaf 
doctrine of Holy Writ. The seventh and eighth verses 
of the filth Chapter of Saint John’s First General Epistle 
stand thus in the received Greek Text of the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

’On rpetg ennv ol f/.'tpTvpoivTtf [ev tu o vpctvu o TTa-nj p, o Aoyo?, 
xai to A ytov IT vtvfAsi’ xat ovrot t pei$ tv ttnv’ Kat rpei$ einv ol 
fua/TvpoiVTes w tv} to ttvsvfAci, icon to itup y man to at fist’ xat 

01 Tpflf flf TO tV UTt’ 

In the authorised English Translation, these verses are 
as follow : — 

“ For there are three that bear record [in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these Three are one. And there are 
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three that bear witness in earth,] the spirit, and the water, and the blood, 
and these tiiree agree in one.” 

The disputed passage is included between the brackets. 

The decision of the question respecting its genuine¬ 
ness depends partly upon Greek Manuscripts, partly 
upon Antient Versions, and partly upon the Quotations 
of it, which occur in the writings of the Antient Fathers 
of the Christian Church. These various testimonies are 
considered at length in the fourth Volume of the Author’s 
larger “ Introduction to the Critical Study and Know¬ 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures,” from which the following 
summary is abridged: — 

I. Evidence AGAINST tiie Genuineness.of the 

disputed Clause. 

Against the clause in question, it is urged that 

1. It is not to be found in a single Greek manuscript , 
written before the sixteenth century . 

2. It is wanting in the earliest and best editions of the 
Greek Testament. 

It is found, indeed, in the Greek text of the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, printed ill 1 .'51*1-15-17, though not published until 1522: but 
that polyglott, however valuable in other respects, is in this case of no 
authority beyond that of any common Greek Testament, any further 
than it is supported by antient MSS. Although the editors of the 
Complutensian Greek Testament profess to have followed the best and 
most antient manuscripts of the Vatican ; yet it is most certain that 
they did not consult the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, which is reputed 
to be one of the most antient — if not the most antient — manuscript 
extant (for that manuscript lias not the disputed clause), and they 
have not only departed from its readings in many places, but have also 
varied from the order of things in point of time and place. The most 
eminent critics arc unanimously of opinion that the MSS. used by the 
Complutensian editors were neither antient nor valuable: for they 
icarcely ever agree with the most antient copies or fathers, except in 
conjunction with modern copies, and they almost always agree with the 
modern copies where these differ front the more antient. Because the 
Complutensian editors admitted the disputed passage into their text of 
the New Testament, it lias been supposed that they found it in their 
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MSS.; but there is every reason to conclude that they inserted it upon 
the authority of the Latin Vulgate Version. 

3. It is contained in the manuscripts of no other antient 
version besides the Latin ; and 

4. Not all the manuscripts , even of the Latin version , 
contain this clause. 

It is wanting in upwards of forty of the oldest Latin manuscripts, 
and in other MSS. it is found only in the margin, aulcnth / inserted by 
a later hand; and even in those manuscripts which do contain it, this 
passage is variously placed, sometimes before and sometimes after the 
earthly witnesses. 

5. The Greek Fathers , or earl if Ecclesiastical Writers , 
have never quoted the clause, even in those places where xvc 
should most expect it. 

(>. The Protestant 11 formers either rejected it, or at 
least mn,!:ed it as doubtful. 

II. Evidence FOR tiie Genuineness of the disputed 

Clause. 

(1.) External Evidence. 

In behalf of the clause in question, it is contended, 
that 

1. Ii is found in the Latin version which was current in 
Africa before the Latin Vulgate version teas made, and also 
in most manuscripts of the Vulgate version. 

But the authority of these manuscripts is justly to he suspected, on 
account of the many alterations and corruptions which the Vulgate 
version has undergone. 

2. It is found in the Confession of Faith, and Liturgies 
of'the Greek Church. 

3. It is found in the Primitive Liturgy of the Latin 
Church. 

When the schism, which commenced between those churches in the 
fourth century, and which has been irreconcilable ever since the ninth 
century, is considered, this circumstance, it has been urged, forms a 
strong and conclusive argument in favour of the genuineness of the 
disputed clause. For such is the enmity between these two coramu* 
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nions, that the Greek church would never have adopted the clause 
merely on the authority of the Latin, if she had not sufficient authority 
for it in her own original Greek manuscripts. Hut it is most probable 
that this clause was interpolated from the Liturgy of the Latin church 
into that of the Greek church by some of the Greek clergy, who were 
devoted partisans of the Romish church, in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, at which time the majority of the common people, from the 
ignorance then generally prevailing throughout Europe, were incapable 
of detecting the imposition. 

4. It is cited by numerous Latin fathers , especially by 
the Catholic bishops of Africa , in their confession of faith t 
by Cyprian , and by Tcrhillian. 

The contrary is maintained by the antagonists of the disputed ylause; 
and the authorities of Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and the African 
bishops, which have principally been relied on, are inapplicable to prove 
the point for which they have been adduced. 

(2.) Internal Evidence. 

1. The connexion of the disputed clause requires its in - 
section , inasmuch as the sense is not perfect without it. 

This argument is rebutted by the fact that the context admits of an 
exposition, which makes the sense complete without the disputed clause. 

2. The grammatical structure of the original Greek re¬ 
quires the inset lion of the seventh verse , and consequently 
that it should be received as genuine. 

Otherwise the latter part of the eighth verse, the authenticity of which 
was never questioned, (as indeed it cannot be, being found in every 
known manuscript that is extant,) must likewise be rejected. 

3. The doctrine of the Greek article , which is found in 
both verses , is such, that both must be retained , or both must 
be rejected. 

4. The mode of thinking and diction is peculiar to 
St. John. 

To this it is replied, that there is no such identical expression In the 
whole Bible, besides 1 John v. 7. 

5. The omission of this clause may be satisfactorily ac¬ 
countedfor. Thus, 

(1.) There may have been two editions of this Epistle, in the first of 
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which the disputed clause was omitted, though it is retained in the 
second. 

(2.) The great scarcity of antient Greek copies, caused by tin* per¬ 
secutions of the Christians by the Roman emperors, would leave the 
rest open to the negligence of copy ists, or to the funds of false teachers. 

(:L ) The negligence of transciihers is a cause of other omissions. 

The seventh verse begins and ends in the same manner as the eighth, 
and therefore the transcribers might easily have overlooked the seventh 
verse, and consequently have omitted it by mere accident. 

I 1.) The Arians might have designedly expunged it, as being inimi¬ 
cal to their doctrine. 

(.».) The orthodox themselves might have designedly withdrawn it 
out of regard to the mystery of the Trinity. 

(O'. ) Several of the early I'alhei s mm/ hav e designedly omitted to quote 
the clause in question, fioni eotisideiing it as a proof of tin* iiniti/ if 
tin' h-stimuni/ of the heavenly witnesses to the Messiahship of Christ, 
and not of the unity of their nature, ami consequently not relevant to 
the rontiu.crsies in which those writers were engaged. 

i The silence of several of the earlier Greek fathers is no proof 
at all that their topics of the Greek Test uncut warned the clause in 
question ; since in their controversies they have omitted to quote other 
texts reft, ing to the doctrine of the Trinity, with which other parts of 
their writings show that they must have been well acquainted. Hcsides, 
the silence of several of the fathers is more than compensated by the 
total silence of all the heretics or false teachers, at least from the days 
of Piaxe-is (in the second century); who m.ver charged the orthodox 
fathers with being guilty of interpolation. 

Such arc the principal arguments which have been 
adduced on the very important question under discussion. 
Upon a review of all the preceding considerations, the 
disputed clause (we think) must he abandoned as 
spurious; nor can any thing less than the positive 
authority of unsuspected manuscripts justify the admis¬ 
sion of so important a passage into the sacred canon. 
Much stress, it is true, has been laid upon some points in 
the internal evidence, particularly on the supposed 
grammatical arguments (Nos. 2. and 3.), and the reasons 
assigned for the omission of this clause. But some of 
these reasons have been shown to be destitute of the sup¬ 
port alleged in their behalf; and the remainder are 
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wholly hypothetical, and unsustaincd by any satisfactory 
evidence. “ Internal evidence,” indeed, (as Bishop Marsh 
forcibly argues,) “ may show that a passage is spurious , 
though external evidence is in its favour; for instance, if 
it contain allusions to things which did not exist in the 
time of the reputed author. But no internal evi¬ 
dence CAN PROVE A PASSAGE TO BE GENUINE, WHEN 
EXTERNAL EVIDENCE IS DECIDEDLY AGAINST IT. A 

spurious passage may be fitted to the context as well as 
a genuine passage. No arguments, therefore, from in¬ 
ternal evidence, however ingenious they may appear, 
can outweigh the mass of external evidence which ap¬ 
plies to the ease in question.” (Lectures on Divinity, 
part vi. p. 27.) 

But, although the disputed clause is confessedly 
spurious, its absence neither docs nor can diminish the 
weight of irresistible evidence, which other undis¬ 
puted passages of holy writ afford to the doctrine of 
the Trinity.* “ The proofs of our Lord’s true and 
proper Godhead remain unshaken —deduced from the 
prophetic descriptions of the Messiah’s person in the 
Old Testament — from the ascription to him of the 
attributes, the works, and the homage, which are pe¬ 
culiar to the Deity—and from those numerous and 
important relations, which he is affirmed in Scripture to 
sustain towards his holy and universal church, and to¬ 
wards each of its true members.” (Eclectic Review, 
vol. v. part i. p. 249.) 

* On this subject the reader is referred to a small volume by the 
author of this work, entitled, The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 
briefly slated anil defended. Sic. (Second edition, 12mo., London, 1826.) 
In the appendix to that volume he has exhibited the very strong colla¬ 
teral testimony , furnished to the scriptural evidence of this doctrine, by 
the actual profession of faith in, and worship of, Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, as well as of God the Father, by the Christian church in 
every age; together with otltcr documents illustrative of this important 
truth of divine revelation, derived from ecclesiastical history and the 
writings of the fathers of the three first centuries of the Christian aera. 
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Section VT. — On the Second and Third Epistles of Saint John. 


Although some doubts were, in the fourth century, 
entertained respecting the canonical authority of these 
Epistles, yet that point has long been considered as 
determined by the fact, that these Epistles have been 
cited by Christian writers of the third century, as well 
as by many in the ages immediately following. The 
similarity of style also attests that they are the produc¬ 
tions of the same author as the first epistle of Saint John, 
who probably wrote them about a. d. 68 or 6<j. 


The second epistle is addressed to au 


eminent 


Christian matron, the Lady Electa, whom the apostle 
commends for her virtuous and religious education of her 
children; and who is exhorted to abide in the doctrine of 


Christ, to persevere in the truth, and carefully to avoid 
the delusions of false teachers. But chiefly the apostle 
beseeches this Christian matron to practise the great 
and indi ‘disable commandment of Christian love and 


charity. 

The third epistle of Saint John is addressed to a con¬ 


verted Gentile, a respectable member of some Christian 
church, called Gaius or Caius: most probably Gaius of 
Corinth (1 Cor.i. 14-.), whom Saint Paul calls his “ host and 
the host of the whole church.” (Rom. xvi. 2J.) The 
scope of this Epistle is to commend his steadfastness in 
the faith, and his general hospitality, especially to the 
ministers of Christ; to caution him against the am¬ 
bitious and turbulent practices of Diotrcphcs, and to re¬ 
commend Demetrius to his friendship; referring what 
he further had to say to a personal interview. 


Section VII. — On the General Epistle of Jude. 

Jude or Judas, who was surnamed Thaddeus and Leb- 
beus, and was also called the brother of our Lord (Matt, 
xiii. 55.), was the son of Alpheus, brother of James the 
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Less, and one of the twelve apostles. We are not in¬ 
formed when or how he was called to the apostleship ; 
and there is scarcely any mention of him in the New 
Testament, except in the different catalogues of the 
twelve apostles. Although the Epistle, which bears his 
name, was rejected in the early ages of Christianity by 
some persons, we have satisfactory evidences of its au¬ 
thenticity : for it is found in all the antient catalogues of 
the sacred writings of the New Testament: it is asserted 
to be genuine by Christian fathers of the third and fol¬ 
lowing centuries; and, independently of this external 
evidence, the genuineness of the Epistle of Saint Jude is 
confirmed by the subjects discussed in it, which are in 
every respect worthy of an apostle of Jdsus Christ. 
There is great similarity between this Epistle and the se¬ 
cond chapter of Saint Peter’s second Epistle. Jude ad¬ 
dressed his letter to all who had embraced the Gospel: 
its design is to jguard them against the false teachers who 
had begun to insinuate themselves into the Christian 
church; and to contend with the utmost earnestness and 
zeal for the true faith, against the dangerous tenets w r hich 
they disseminated, resolving the whole of Christianity 
into a speculative belief and outward profession of the 
Gospel. And having thus cancelled the obligations of 
morality and personal holiness, they taught their dis¬ 
ciples to live in all manner of licentiousness, and at the 
same time flattered them with the hope of divine favour, 
and of obtaining eternal life. The vile characters of 
these seducers are further shown, and their sentence is 
denounced; and the Epistle concludes with warnings, 
admonitions, and counsels to believers, how to persevere 
in faith and godliness themselves, and to rescue others 
from the snares of the false teachers. 
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Chapter IV. 

ON T1IK RFVFLA1 ION OK .ST. JOHN THK IHVlNf. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the authenticity 
of this book was very generally, if not uni\orsally, ac¬ 
knowledged during the two tirst centuries, and yet in the 
third century it began to be questioned. This seems to 
have been occasioned by some absurd notions concerning 
the Millenium, which a few well-meaning but fanciful ex¬ 
positors grounded on this book ; which notions their op¬ 
ponents injudiciously and presumptuously endeavoured 
to discredit, by denying the authority of the book itself. 
So little, however, has this portion of holy writ suffered 
from the ordeal of criticism to which it has in consequence 
been subjected, that (as Sir Isaac Newton Ims long since 
remarked) there is no other book of the New Testament 
so strongly attested, or commented upon so caily, as the 
Apocaly t »e or lle\ elation of St.John: for, besides the 
strong internal evidence afforded by the similarity of its 
style to that of the apostle’s other writings, \vc have an 
unbroken series of external or historical testimony, from 
the apostolic age, downwards. The revelations con¬ 
tained in this book were made to St. John during his 
exile in the Isle of Patmos, towards the end of Do- 
mitian’s reign, though the book containing them could 
not have been published until after bis release on the 
emperor’s death in the year 9(i, and after his return to 
Ephesus. The year 9(i or 97 may, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered as its true date. The scope of this hook is two¬ 
fold irfrst, generally to make known to the apostle “ the 
things which are" (i. 19.), that is, the then present state 
of the Christian churches in Asia: and, secondly and 
principally, to reveal to him “ the things which shall he 
hereafter,” or the constitution and fates of the Christian 
church, through its several periods of propagation, cor¬ 
ruption, and amendment, from its beginning to its con- 
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summation in glory, The Apocalypse, therefore, consists 
of two principal divisions or parts ; viz. 

After the title of the book (ch. i. 1—3.), 

Part I. contains the “ things which arc —” that is, 
the then present state of the church: it includes the 
Epistles to the seven Asiatic Churches of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pcrgamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicca. (i. 9—20. ii. iii.) These churches, in the Ly¬ 
dian or Proconsular Asia, are supposed to have been 
planted by the apostle Paul and his assistants during 
their ministry. They lie nearly in an amphitheatre, and 
arc addressed according to their geographical positions, 
as may be seen on reference to our Map of the Travels of 
the Apostles. These seven Epistles contain excellent 
precepts and exhortations, commendations and reproofs, 
promises and threatenings, which are calculated to afford 
instruction to the Universal Church of Christ at all times. 

Part II. contains a Prophecy of “ the things which 
shall he hereafter or the future state of the church 
through succeeding ages, from the time when the apostle 
beheld the apocalyptic visions to the grand consum¬ 
mation of all things, (ch. iv—xxii.) 

Although many parts of the Apocalypse are neces¬ 
sarily obscure to us, because they contain predictions 
of events still future, yet enough is sufficiently clear to 
convey to us the most important religious instruction. 
The Revelation of St. John is to us precisely what the 
prophecies of the Old Testament were to the Jews, nor 
is it in any degree more inexplicable. “ No prophecies 
in the Revelation can be more clouded with obscurity, 
than that a child should be born of a pure virgin — that 
a mortal should not see corruption — that a person de¬ 
spised and numbered among malefactors should be estab¬ 
lished for ever on the throne of David. Yet still the pious 
Jew preserved his faith entire amidst all these wonder¬ 
ful, and, in appearance, contradictory intimations. He 
looked into the holy books in which they were contained 
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with reverence, and with an eye of patient expectation 
‘ waited for the consolation of Israel.' Wc, in the same 
manner, look up to these prophecies of the Apocalypse, 
for the full consummation of the great scheme of the 
Gospel; when Christianity shall finally prevail over all 
the corruptions of the world, and be universally esta¬ 
blished in its utmost purity.” * 


* Gilpin’!. Exposition of the New Testament, vol, ii. p. 428. 
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No. I. 

TAIII.FS OF WF.JfillTS, MFASUKF% AND MONEY, MENTIONED IN THE 

IIIJM.K. 

Chielly e\trailed from Dr. Arbutbnot’s Tables of Antient Coins, Weights, 

ami Measures. 


1. Jewish ll'eighls reduced to English troy weight. 


The cerali, one twentieth of a shekel 

Jiek.ih, halt a shekel 

The shekel - 

The m.moh, lift shekels - 

The talent, .00 in.iiich or 3000 shekels 


lbs. oz. pen. gr. 

0 0 0 12 

0 0 5 0 

0 0 10 0 

2 0 0 0 

125 0 0 0 


‘2. Scripture Measures of Length reduced to English measure. 


4 (licit 


+ 1 

12 | 


_ 21 | 

!)ti| 

n* | 

I <12 I 


A palm 
.11 A span 

3| Ambit 


•' I 


1420 


~~ 24 j ii| 2"| A fat lion) ... 

id |_ 1 2 | li [ I 3 | Kre kiel's reed 

_ -^ ( lo | x | 2 | | i | A n Arabian pule - 

A schomusor measuring line 145 


Eng. feet, inch. 

0.912 
3.648 
10.944 
9.888 
3.552 
11.328 
7.10* 
11 . 0 * 


0 
- 0 
- 0 
- 1 

- 7 

- 10 
- 14 


3. The long Scripture measures. 


A mbit. 

Eng. miles. 
0 

paces. 

0 

feet 

1.824 

+i u | A stadium or furlong 

0 

145 

4.6 

20(H> | 3 | A sabbath day’s journey 

0 

729 

3.0 

■hum | lo | 21 An eastern mile 

1 

403 

1.0 

12tKX> | 301 H | 31 A parasang 

4 

153 

3.0 

itiOoo | v-bJ-WJjHjNj A day’s journey 

. 33 

172 

4,0 
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4. Scripture Measures of capacity for liquids, reduced to English i vine 

measure. 


A Caph ........ 

1 > | A I«>|4 

.7 i I * | A call ..... 

Iti | I. | .i | A lull ... . 

| l | (• | U | \ seall . . . . 

"*> | 7.’| is | ii | .) | A hath or ephah ... 

A kor or corns, chonicr or Iiouut 


Hal pints 
. 0 0 i>25 

. () 1'S.J.J 

- o JjJ 

- l a 

. " + 

- 7 l 

-77 3 


5. Scripture Measures if capacity for things dry, rt dared to English corn 

measure. 


A g.trhal ...... 

»f| \ C.ll) . . . . ... 

k>| l .s"j Ail inner nr gumcr ... 
lv.1i | o' | “ , | A scab .... 

.Too | IV | 10 | ; | \ii cph.ili . 

TS(«)| 'at,'] ',o~|'|i| "') | Alcteili ... 

A choiricr, homer,knr, or coros 


IVi l»s gal. p.nls. 

n n dJUo 
0 0 2 
0 0 I 
1 0 1 

- :i o j 
. M 0 0 

- .32 0 1 


6. Jewish Money reduced to the English standard. 


A gerah ...... 

_Ml] jA J’ckah .... 

Vo | | \ shekel ... 

_ hJUti I "| jn | All] A tnaneh, or mina Hebraiea - 

tiQOOO I r^MijTtKM) I |^T| A talent. - 


£ *. d. 

0 l) 1 3)87 
0 1 J .i)S7 j 
0 2 , '<77 
A 11 0.7.7 
:;»2 J <J 


A solitlu.s aureus, or sextul.i, was worth .... 0 1" 0.7 

A mcIus aureus, or gold shekel, was worth . - - 1 10 0 

A talent ol •'okl was worth - - - - - - 717,'7 0 0 

In the preceding table, silver is valued at As ami gold at it. per «/. 


7. Roman Money, mentioned in the Mew Testament, reduced to the 

English standard. 


A mite, (Aettsv or A 
A farthing , KoSyasrrr) about 
A penny or denarius (Ar»«jie»; 
A i>ouud or mina 


£ s. d. far 

o o o o* 

o o o n 

0 0 7 2 

3 2 fi 0 
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No. II. 

A TABLE 

OF THE ORDER AVI) DATES OF THE IIOOK.S OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND 
O*' TIIK PLACES WHERE THFV ARE SUFFUSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN. 


I. TIIK HISTORICAL BOOKa 


r.osni i.s 

PLACES. 

a n. 

Matthew (Hebrew) 1 

Jutlica | 

Rome 

r,l or 38 

■ - (Greek) j 

Mark - - 

61 

between 60 and ill 

Luke (Oovpcl) ) 

- (Acts of the Aixistlea) j 

Grec ee 

63 or 64 

John .... 

Ephesus 

97 or 98 


II. TIIK EPISTLES OF PAUL 


F.pisri.rs. 

1 The'salom.ins 

Pl.ll'FS 

Corinth 

2 The.v.alonians 

. Corinth 

Galatians ... 

- Corinth 

1 Ciniiithiaiis 

Ephesus 

Romans 

- Corinth 

2 Coiintliians 

Ephesians 

f Macedonia ) 

( .Perhaps Irmn Philippi) > 

. Rome 

Philippinns 

. Rome 

ColoSM.UIS ... 

. 1»».me 

Philemon 

• Rome - 

llehrews . . 

1 Timothy 

Titus . . 

2 Timothy . 

f u ,U,y } 

l (perhaps from Rome' j 
- Macedonia 
. Macedonia 
. Rome 


A.n. 

52 


. .02 
f At the close of .02 
" l or early m .0,1 

- ' - .06 

About the oiul of .07 
or the beginning of ,0S 


5S 


- a 

before the erul of 6-2 
or the beginning of U'J 
62 

About the end of 62 
nr eaily in 6} 

About the end of 62 
or early in «1 

. 64 

- 64 

- - 6J 


III. THE CATHOLIC OR GENERAL EPISTLE& 


rpuTLrs. 

James 

1 Peter 

2 Peter 

1 John 

2 and 3 John 
Jude 


purrs. 

. Juda'a 
. Koine . 

- Home 

Unknown > 
,perhaps Ephesus,' J 

Epheiub . 
Unknown 


a. n. 
- 61 
- 64 

t the beginning of 65 
e 68 
or early in til* 


f. 


I'hc Revelation of St. John - Ephesus 


96 or 37 
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No. III. 

A TABLE 

OF 'rIIF PSALMS, CI.ASSKI) AlTOlUlINi; TO TIIKIIl skveu \i, smnrrs, 
AMI AOVITFII TO Till. I'll UI'OSFS OF l'HIVATF Ilf \ OTIOS. 


I. Prayers. 

1. Prayers for pardon of sin, Psal. vi. v\v. vxviiii. !i. cx\x. Psalms 
styled penitential, \i. vxxii. wxviii. Ii. rii. rvw. exliii. 

2. Players, composed vvlitu the Psalmist was ile]>ii\ed of an op¬ 
portunity of the public exercise of religion, Psal. xln. xliii. lviii. 
Jxxxiv. 

.‘1. Prayers, in which the Psalmist seems extremely dejected, though 
not totalis depiived of consolation, under hisafllictious, Psal. \iii. wii. 
Ixix. Iwvii. lxxxviii. exliii. 

4. Prayeis, in which the Psalmist asks help of Goil, in consideration 
of his own integrity, and the uprightness of his cause, Psal. vii. wii. 
xxvi. xxxv. 

Prm ts, expressing the firmest trust anil confidence in God 
under .((Dictions, Psal. iii. xvi. \x\ii. xx\i. liv. lvi, Ivii. Ixi, Ixii. Ix\i. 
I.xxxvi 

fi. Prayers, composed when tlu* puiple of find were under aflliction 
or persecution, Psal.xliv.lv. lxxiv. Ixxix, Ixxx. Ixxxiii. lxxxix, xciv. 
cii. cxxiii. cxxxvii. 

7. The follow ing are likew iso prayers in time of trouhle and aflliction, 
Psal. iv, v. xi. xxxiii. xli. Iv. lix. Ixiv. Ixx. cix. cxx. cxI, exit cxlii. 

8. Prayers of intercession, Psal. n, Ixvii. exxii. cxxxii. cxliv. 


II. Psalms of Thanksgiving. 


1. Thanksgivings for mercies vouchsafed to particular 
Psal. ix. xviii. xxi. xxx. xxxiv. xi. lxxv. ciii. eviii. cxvi. cxviii. 
cxliv. 


persons, 
cxx xviii. 


2. Thanksgivings for mercies vouchsafed to the Israelites in ge¬ 
neral, Psal. xlvi. xlviii. lxv, lxvi. 1 xviii. Ixxvi. Ixxxi. lxxxv. vcviii. cv. 
exxiv. exxvi. cxxix. cxxxv, cxxxvi. cxlix. 


III. Psalms of Praise and Jdoration, displaying the *lltribulcs 

of God. 

1. General acknowledgments of God's goodness and mercy, and 
particularly his care and protection of good men, Psal. xxiii. xxxiv. 
xxxvi. xci. c. ciii. evii. cxvii. exxi. cxlv, cxlvi. 

2. Psalms displaying the power, majesty, glory, and other attributes 
of the Divine Being, Psal. viii. xix. xxitf. xxix. xxxiii. xlvii. 1. lxv, lxvi. 
Ixxvi, lxxvii. xciii.xcv, xevi, xcvii. xeix. civ. cxi. cxiii, cxiv, cxv. cxxxiv. 
cxxxix, cxlvii, cxlviii. cl. 

X 1 
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1V. Instructive Pmlms. 


t. The* different diameters of good ami bad men, — the happiness 
of the one, a! d the misery of the other, — are represented in the fol¬ 
lowing psalms: 1 .\.\ii.i\, xi, \ii. \iv, xv. wii. wiv, wv, xxxii. 
\\\iv. xxwi, xwvii. I. lii, liii, Jviii. Iwiii. Ixxv. Ixxxiv. xci, xcii. xciv. 


l J. The excellence of (bid's laws, Psal. xix. cxix. 

:5. The vanity of human life, I’sal. x'xxix. xljx. xc. 

■1. Advice t» magistrates, I’sal. I\wii. ci. 

.■>. The\iitue of huniilily, I’sal. cwxi. 

V. Psalms more nniaenth / and directly Prophetical. 
Ps.il. ii. \vi. wii. xl. xlv. Iwiii. Ixxii. lxxxvii. cx. cxviii. 


VI. Historical l’satms. 

I’sal. Ixxxiii. cv, cm’. 


No. IV. 

A TABLE, 


Oil l 1ST, Ol Sll.l’l 1‘ CIIAI'I'MIS OF TIIK 1I01.V SC 111 TITHES. 
Poiming an l-'pitnmenf the Hilite, .mil adapted to Family, or Private Heading, 

, * The Jalloivni" ai rangeme/il of Chapters from the Sacred Scriptures 
/1 not offered with a elite to supersede a irgiilnr and orderly perusal of 
the Word of Hod. Jhiring devoted a considerable portion of his life 
to the pi\ pa ration of hi* targir “ Introduction (u the Study and Know¬ 
ledge of the ” entire “ Holy Scripturesthe author trusts that he shall 
be acquitted of such an intention. 'I he present selection iff' chapters 
is often d, in eonset/nairc of a wish which he has often heard eipressed, 
that some h*t were extant, which should in a short compass present the 
most important portions if the sacred rolume to the attention of indi¬ 
viduals possessing but little leisure to make a selection for themselves, 
and who were demons of becoming aci/uuintcd with the leading facts, 
doctrines, and precepts of the Ilible. The author will rejoice if his 
attempt shull lead any one to a more frequent and attentive study of 
that holy rolume. To any of his readers, who may be desirous of 
jierusing the entire Scriptures in chronological order (and who may be 
able to purchase theuC, he can with confidence recommend the Hev, 
George Townsend's four lolurncs on the Harmony if the Old and 
New ’Testaments, which aiv noticed in p. *160. infra. 
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Paxt I.— A Selection of Chapters, forming a Series of the Sacred 
History of the Old Testament, 


Section 


c;em:sis. 


1. An Account of the Oiigiu of the Woilil and of the six days’ 

Creation, (eh. i, n, 1—6.) 

2. A more particular Account of the Creation of Man. The 

(iurden of Eden described. — The Formation of Woman and 


Institution of Marriage, (eh. it. 7—2-1.) 

3. The Fall of Man. The first promise of the Redeemer. Ex¬ 

pulsion of Adam and Eve from Paiudi->c. (eh. ii, 2.». in ) 

4. The Birth of Cain and Abel. Minder of Abel. Llistoiy of 

other descendants of Adam to Lnmcch. (<h. iv. ) 

5. Genealogy of the P.itii.irtbs fiom Ad.nn to Noah. (eh. \.) 

o'. The Increase of Wickedness in the World. The Deluge 
thicuUncd. \o.di commanded to prepaie the Ark. (eh. vi.) 

7. Noah and his Family enter the Aik. Account of thu De¬ 


struction of the lornier World by the Deluge, (ill. vn. i 
H. The Waters Mibsidc. Noah and bis family quit the Aik. 

History of the Renovation of the Woild. (cb. \iii. ) 

9. The Cevenant of God with Noah. His intoxication, (cli. i\.) 

10. The election of the Tower of lkihcl attempted. The confusion 

of Tongues, and the dbpeision of Mankind, (cli. xi.) 

11. ’I lie call of Ahiahain. I le goes into Egypt, (eh. \n.j 

12. A bra ’in and I.ot return from Egypt and separate, (eh. xm.) 
1:3. Abiab.mi nlessed b\ AKlchi/.edek, King of Salem, (ill. xiv.) 

1 I. (iod renews his pioiniscs to Abraham, (ih. xvit.J 

15. Three Angels visit Abraham. His Intercession for Sodom and 


Gonioiiah. fell, xvm ) 

16. The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, (ch. xix. 1—26.) 

17. Abranam commanded to sacrifice his only Sou, Isaac. He 

prepares to obey, and receives the divine benediction, (cb. 
\xu. 1—19.) 


18. Isaac marries Rcbekah. (cli. xxiv.) 

19. Tlu* llirth of Esau and Jacob. Esuu despises his birtluiglit, 

(cb. xxv. 20—34.) 

20. The Promise of God to Isaac, (ch. xxvj. 1—6.) 

21. Jacob surreptitiously obtains Isaac’s Blessing. (ch. xxvn. 1 — 

40.) 

22. Esau menaces Jacob. The marriage of Esau. Jacob’s v ision 

ot Bethel, and his vow. (ch. xxvn. 41—46. xxviu.) 

23. Jacob entertained by Laban. Ilis mariiage. (ch. xxix.) 

24. Joseph sold into Egypt, (ch. xxxvu.) 

25. The Imprisonment of Joseph by Potiphar. (ch. xxxix.) 

26. Joseph, in prison, interprets the dreams of Pharaoh’s chief 

Baker and chief Butler, (ch. xi. ) 

27. Tfie deliverance of Joseph.—His advancement in the court of 

Pharaoh, (cli. xii.) 

28. The first Journey of Joseph’s Brethren into Egypt, to buy corn. 

(ch. xmi ) 

29. Jacob persuaded to send Benjamin into Egypt. Joseph en¬ 

tertains his Brethren, (ch. xf.m. ) 


X o 
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Section 

30. Joseph makes himself known to his Brethren, (eh. xliv, xtv.) 

31. Jacob settles in Egypt with his family, (eh. xlvi.) 

3a. Joseph presents certain of his Brethren unto Pharaoh. — Ilis 
administration in Egypt, (eh. xi.vii. 1—26.) 

33. Jacob’s last days. — lie is visited by Joseph, whose children he 

blesses, (eh. xi.vii. 27—31. xlviii.) 

34. Jacob’s Prophetic Benediction of his Children, (eh, xlix.) 

35. The Burial of Jacob. Death and Burial of Joseph, (eh. t.) 


36. The Oppression of the Children of Israel by Raineses Miamoun, 

the King who knew neither Joseph nor his services, (eh. i.) 

37. The Birtli and Preservation of Moses. His flight into Midian. 

(ch. it.) 

38. God appears unto Moses, and calls him to be the deliverer of 

the Israelites, (ch. m, iv.) 

39. Moses and Aaron apply to Pharaoh, in the name of God, and on 

behalf of the Israelites, (ch. v.) 

40. God renews his promise of deliverance to the Israelites, (ch. vi. 

1 — 12 .) 

41. The interview of Mobcs with Pharaoh.— Thu first plague. 

(ch. vn .) 

42. Plmraoh hardens his heart. The second, third, and fourth plagues. 

(ch. vui.) 

43. The fifth, sixth, and seventh plagues, (ch. ix.) 

44. The eighth and ninth plagues, (ch. x.) 

45. Thu Death of the First Born threatened, (ch. xi.) 

46. The Institution of the Passover. The Departure of Israel from 

Egypt, (ch. xn.) 

47. The Israelites’miraculous passage of the Red Sea. Pharaoh and 

his army drowned, (ch. xiv. ) 

48. The Song of Moses, for the deliverance of the Israelites. The 

bitter waters of Marah sweetened, (ch. xv.) 

49. The Israelites miraculously fed in the Desert, (ch. xvi.) 

50. Their murmurs at Ilcphidim. — Water miraculously given them 

from the rock at Ilorcb. (ch. xvii.) 

51. The Arrival of Moses* wife and children with Jethro. The 

counsel given by the latter to Moses, (ch. xvin.) 

52. The preparation of the Israelites for renewing their covenant with 

God. (ch. xix.) 

53. The Promulgation of the Moral Law. (ch. xx.) 

54. Moses called to ascend Mount Sinai. The Covenant ratified. 

(ch. xxiv.) 

55. The people request Aaron to make the Golden Calf. — The 

Punishment of the Idolaters, (ch. xxxn.) 

56. Moses removes his tent from die camp. The people mourn. 
* (ch. xxxiii.) 

57. The Tables of the Law renewed. Various instructions given to 

Moses, (ch. xxxiv.) 

NUMBERS. 

58. Moses despatches Spies into the land of Canaan, (ch. xm.) 
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Section 

59. The murmurs of the people. Joshua’s attempt to pacify them. 

(eh. xiv.) 

60. The Rebellion and Punidunent of Korah, Dalhan, anil A hi ram, 

and theii associates, (eh. x\i.) 

*■ 

DEUTFllONOMV. 

61. Discourse of Moses to the Israelites, relating the events that took 

place in the wilderness from their leaving .Mount Morel), until 
their arrival at Kadcsh. (eh. i.) 

62. Renewal of the Covenant with the People of Israel, (eh. xxtx.) 
6:1. Promises of Pardon to the Penitent. Good and Evil set before 

them. (cli. x\x.) 

Cl. Joshua appointed to he the successor of Moses. A solemn charge 
gisen to him. (eh. mi, I — 27.) 

65. The people convened to hear the prophetical anti historical Ode 

of Moses, (eh xx\i. 28 — :J0. xxxu.) 

66. Moses’ Prophetic Blessing of the twelve Ttibes. Their peculiar 

felicity and piiiilege in having the Lord for their God and 
Protector, (cli. mm.) 

67. The Death and Du rial of Moses, (eh. xvxiv.) 


68. The Call and Appointment of Joshua to be Captain-General of 
the people of God. (eh. t.) 

61>. The liiaculous Passage of the Israelites over Jordan, and the 
setting up of twelve memorial stones, (eh. tit, iv.) 

70. Joshua, stricken in years, gives his first charge to the people of 

Isiatd. (ch. xxiu.) 

71. Joshua's second charge to the Israelites, (ch. xxiv.) 


72. 'Die people chastised for their sins. Judges raised up. Their 

administration, (ch. u.) 

1 SAMUEL. 

73. The Birth of Samuel, (ch. i.) 

74. The Hymn of llaunah. Depraved conduct of Eli’s Sons. 

(ch. ii.) 

75. The call of Samuel, and his establishment in the Prophetic Office. 

(ch. in.) 

76. The Israelites demand a king. ''ch. vm.) 

77. Saul anointed king. (ch. ix, x.) 

78. Saul rejected by God. (ch. xm.) 

79. The anointing of David to he king over Israel, (ch. xvi.) 

80. David’s Combat and Victory over Golinh. (ch. xvii. !—54.) 

81. Saul’s Life in David’s Power, in the cave at Engedi, who mag¬ 

nanimously spares it. (ch. xxiv.) 

82. David spares the Life of Saul a second time. (ch. xxvi.) 

83. The suicide of Saul, after his total discora6ture by the Philistines. 

(ch. xxxi.) 

x 6 
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2 SAMUEL. 

Suction 

84. David anointed king over Israel. Ilis victories, (cli. v.) 

85. The Bringing up of the Ark to Jerusalem, and the Divine Pro¬ 

mises made to him. (ch. vi, vii.) 

88. The Sin aniT Repentance of David, (eh. xi, mi.) 

87. David’s Psalm of Praise, on a general review of the mercies 
of his life, and of the many deliverances he had experienced, 
(eh. vxn.) 


1 KINGS. 

88. The death of David, and Accession of Solomon, (ch. ii.) 

8p. The commencement of Solomon’s Reign, (ch.in.) 

P(\ The Dedication of the Temple, and the Sublime Prayer of Solo¬ 
mon on that occasion, (ch. Mil.) 

pi. Divine vision to Solomon. His Opulence and Commerce, (ch. ix.) 
pit. The death of Solomon, and Accession of Rehoboam. (ch. xi.) 
93. The Revolt of the Ten Tribes under Jeroboam, who forms the 
Kingdom of Israel, (ch. x 11 .) 

f» 1, The Reigns of Rehoboam king of Judah, and of Jeroboam king 
of lsiael. (ch. xiv.) 

P5. The Reign of A hub, against whom Elijah prophesieth. Miracles 
wrought by the Prophet, (ch. xvu.) 

P(j. The Prophets of Baal slain, (ch. win ) 

P7. Elijah's Plight to Horeb. Transactions there, (ch. xix.) 

2 KINGS. 

98. The translation of Elijah, (ch. h.) 

P9. Miracles wrought by his successor, Elisha, (ch. iv.) 
itXL The Dealing of Naaman, and punishment of (lehnzi. (ch. v.) 

101. Miracle wrought by Elisha. The Syrian army smitten with 

blindness, (ch. u.) 

102. Iloshca, the last king of Israel, dethroned by Shalmaneser, and 

the Israelites carried captive into Assyria, (ch. xvi.) 

102. The reign of Ilezekiah. Ilis danger from Sennacherib’s be¬ 
sieging Jerusalem. (ch. xvii.) 

10-1. The deliverance of Ile/ekiah. (ch. xix.) 

105. The pious reign of Josiah. (ch. xxn, xmh. 1 — 30.) 

108. The reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, 
the last kings of Judah, (ch. xxm. 31—37. xxiv.) 

107. Rebellion of Zedekiah against Nebuchadnezzar. Jerusalem 
tuken ; the temple burnt; and the Jews carried into captivity 
to Babylon, (ch. xxv.) 


108. Edict of Cyrus, permitting the Jews to return into Judaea and 

rebuild the temple, (ch. i.) 

109. The building of the second temple commenced, but hindered by 

the Samaritans, (ch. in, iv.; 

110. Edict of Darius in fivour of the Jews. The temple finished and 

dedicated, (ch. v, vi.) 
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ESTHER. 


Section 

111. Human, prime minister of Ahasuerus, from motives ofjmtml 

towards Mordecai, forms a plan to massacre the Jews through¬ 
out Persia, (eh. m.) 

112. Esther, the niece of Mordecai, apprises the king of Hainan's san¬ 

guinary design, (cli. mi.) 

ll'J. The Advancement of Muidcciti. The deliverance of the Jens, 
(ch. Mil, ix, x.) 


EZRA. 

114. Ezra the priest returns to Jerusalem with a commission from 
Art.ixerxes Congimumis, king of Persia, in favour of the 
Jews. (eh. mi.) 


N I'll EM I III. 

J15. Departure of Xchemiah for Jerusalem, with a ro^al commission 
in favour of the Jews, (ch, n.) 

11 0. Jerusalem and the Temple living rebuilt, Ezra and Neheuiiah 
convene the people, to hear the law read. (ih. viu.) 


P Mir II. —A Selection of Chapters, foiming a Series of the 

Gospel History. 

Section 

1. The Birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus Christ announced, 

( I.nice i. 1—56.) 

2. John the Baptist born. The prophetic hymn of Zccharias. 

{I.ukc i. 57—SO.) 

;}. The Nativity and Infancy of Jesus Cluist. (I.vice n.) 

1. The Arrival of the Wise Men from the East to adore Jesus 
Christ. (J fall, n.) 

5. The Ministry of John the Baptist. The Baptism of Christ. 
( l.ukc in.) 

G. The Temptation of Jesus Christ. lie beginneth to preach, 
(Malt. iv. 1—17.) 

G. * Christ prcuchcth at Nazareth. — Various miracles wrought by 

Christ. ( Lvke tv. 14—44.) 

7. Testimony of John the Baptist to Jesus Christ. (John I.) 

H. Christ's Miracle at Cana in Galilee. (John it.) 

0. Ilis Conversation with Nicodemus. 1 John lit.) 

10. His Discourse with the Woman of Samaria. [John iv.) 

11. Peter, James, John, and Matthew become Christ’s stated dis¬ 

ciples. 11. ukc v.) 

12. Jesus Christ heals a Paralytic at the Pool of Bethcsda. (John v.) 

13. The twelve Apostles appointed. (I.uhevi.) 

14. Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. (Matt, v—vti.) 

§ 1. Who only are truly happy. The duty of Christians to lie 
exemplary. ( Matt. v. 1—16.) 

§ 2. The design of Christ’s coming ; viz. to ratify the divine law 
(v. 17—20.) which had been much impaired by the tra¬ 
ditions of the Pharisees. 1.1k respect or its extent ; —this 
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Section 

is exemplified in wlmt concerns Murder (21—26.) ; Adultery 
(27 — 30.); Divorce (31, 32.); Oaths (33 — 37.); Retaliation 
(38 — 42.); the I.ove of our Neighbour. (48—48.) — 2. in 
kksi-rct of motive :—where the end is applause, the virtue is 
destroyed. This is exemplified in Almsgiving (vi. 1— 4.); 
Prayer (5— 1.5.); and pasting (16 — 18.) 

§ 3. Heavenly Miudedness enforced by various considerations, 
(vi. 19—34.) 

§4. Cautions against rash judgments y/" others (vn. 1 —.7.); va¬ 
rious admonitions (6 —14.); warnings against false teachers, 
who are commonly known by their actions (1.5—20.) ; the wis¬ 
dom of adding practice to knowledge, and the insignificancy of 
the latter without the former. (21—29.) 

15. Jesus Christ heals the Centurion’s Servant, and restores to life 

the Widow’s Son at Naiu. (Luke vir. 1—17.) 

16. Christ’s Reply to the inquiry of John the Baptist’s Disciples, 

and his discourse to the people concerning John. (Luke vu. 
1 h—35.) 

17. Christ pardons a woman who had been a sinner. (Luke v n. 

36—50.) 

18. The parable of the Sower.—Who arc Christ’s Disciples. 

(f.Mfrt’vm. I—21.) 

19. Christ stills a tempest by his command, and heals a demoniac at 

Gadara. (Luke vm. 22—39.) 

20. Christ cures an issue of blood, and raises the daughter of Jairus 

to life. (Luke \in. 40—56.) 

21. Christ heals a paralytic and two blind men. (Malt, ix.) 

22. The Mission of the Apostles. Five thousand men miracu¬ 

lously fed. (Luk n ix. 1—27.) 

2:1. Christ feedeth live thousand men. Peter’s confession. (John vi.) 

24. Christ pet forms various miracles. (Matt. xv.) 

25. Christ foretells his death and resurrection. (Matt, xvi.) 

26. The transfiguration of Jesus Christ, and the miracle which fol¬ 

lowed it. (Matt. xvn.) 

27. The Mission of the Seventy Disciples. (Luke x. 1—24.) 

28. The Parable of the benevolent Samaritan. Christ visits Martha 

and Mary. (Luke x. 25—42.) 

29. Jesus goes iu Jciusalem to the Feast of Tabernacles. (John vii.) 
SO. Jesus Christ teaches in the Temple. (John vm.) 

31. Christ heals a man who had been born blind. (John ix.) 

32. Instructions concerning Prayer. The Scribes and Pharisees 

reproved. ( Luke xi.) 

33. Cautions against hypocrisy. The Care of Divine Providence. 

(Luke xtt. 1—34.) 

34. Admonition to be prepared for Death. (Luke xu. 35—48.) 

35. Christ rcproachcth the people for not knowing the time of Mes¬ 

siah’s coming. Common reason sufficient to teach men re¬ 
pentance. (Luke xu. 49—59.) 

36. Design of God's Judgments. An infirm woman healed. Pa¬ 

rable of the Mustard-seed, which prophetically represents the 
spread of the Gospel. (Luke mi. 1—20.) 

37. Christ's Journey to Jerusalem to keep tlie Feast of Dedication. 

His lamentation over the judicial blindness of Jerusalem. 
(Luke xiu. 22—35.) 
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Section 

38. A dropsical man healed on the Sabbath-day. The parable of the 

great Supper. {Luke xiv. 1—24.) 

39. Cournge anil perseverance shown to be requisite in a true 

Christian. The unprofitableness of an unsound Christian. 
{I.uke xiv. 25—35.) 

*10. Christ illustrates the joy of the angels in heaven over repenting 
Sinners, by the Parables, 1. Of the lost sheep {Luke xv. 1—7); 
2. Of the lost piece of money (8—10.); and 3. of the iVo- 
dif’al Son. (11 —82.) 

41. Parable of f lie Unjust Steward. The Pharisees reproved for 

their hypocrisy and covetousness. {Luke xvi. 1 —18.) 

42. The Parable of the rich man and Lazarus. {I.uke xvi. 19—31.) 

43. The duty of not giving offence. Ten lepers healed. {Luke xvir. 

1—19.) 

44. Christ discourses concerning bis second coming. {Luke xviu 

20—37.) 

45. Encouragement to perseverance in prayer, illustrated by the 

parable of the Importunate Widow. — Parable of the Pha¬ 
risee and Publican, or Tax-gatherer. {I.uke xvnii. 1 —14). 

46. Christ encourages young children to be brought to him; again 

foretells bis death; and cures a blind man near Jericlio. 
{I.uke xv in. 15-12.) 

47. Parable of the Labourers in the vineyard.— Humility incul- 

-—ted. —Two blind men receive their sight. {Mutt, xx.) 

48. The resurrection of Lazarus. 'John xi. I—44.) 

49. Account of the different effects produced by this miracle on the 

Jews. {John xt. 45—57. xit. 1—11.) 

50. The Conversion of Zaccheus. {I.uke xix. 1 —10.) 

51. Pa ble of the nobleman going into a distant country to receive a 

kingdom. (I.uke x ix. 11—28. 

52. Christ's lowly yet triumphal entry into Jerusalem. lie weeps 

over her impending calamities, and expels the traders out of 
the temple, where he teaches the people. {Luke xix. 29—48.) 

53. Christ confutes the chief priests, scribes, and elders, 1. By a 

question concerning the baptism of John {Luke xx. 1—8.); 
2. By the Parable of the Labourers in the vineyard (9—19.); 
and, 3. By showing the lawfulness of paying tribute unto 
Ctrsar. (20—26.) 

54. The Sadducees and Scribes severally confuted. The Charity of 

a poor widow commended. {Luke xx. 27—47. xxi. 1—4.) 

55. Christ discourses on the destruction of the temple; and enforces 

the duty of watchfulness. {I.uke xxi. 5—38.) 

56. Christ’s pitophetic Discourse concerning the destruction of Jeru¬ 

salem, and tlic end of the World. {Matt- xxiv.) 

57. Parables of the Ten Virgins and of the Talents. The last Judg¬ 

ment described. {Malt, xxv.) 

58. Christ washes bis apostles’ feet; predicts the treachery of Judas, 

and Peter's denial. {John xm.) 

59. Christ celebrates the Passover; institutes the Lord’s Supper; 

and again warns Peter that he would deny him. I.uke xm. 
1—38.) 

60. Christ’s last discourse with his disciples. (JbAn xiv—xvi.) 
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Secti 

61. Christ’s last prayer for liis disciples, and for all who in future 
ages should believe in him. {John xvu.) 

Judas betrays Jesus ; who retires to the garden of Gethseinanc. 
Peter’s denial of Christ, who is arraigned before Pilate. 
(J.i/m xvin.J 

6:5. Christ condemned and crucified. (J.ulc win.) 

64. The llcsuriaction of Jesus Christ. {Mull, wvjii. 1—15.) 

65. Christ appears to two disciples on their way to Emmiius {I.ftke 

xxiv. 1::—:55.); and also to the assembled disciples. (;J6—18.) 
The Ascension of Christ. (49—5:5.) 

TDK ACTS OK Tin; Al'OSTI.ES. 

66. The transactions before and aftei Christ’s ascension into heaven. 

— Matthias elected an apostle, (ch. i.) 

67. The Descent of the Iloly Spit it upon the Apostles on the day of 

Pentecost, and Peter’s discourse to the people in consequence 
of it. (ch. n.) 

68. Piter and John heal a lame man.— lVtei’s discourse to the 

people, •fell. 111 .) 

60. A great multitude convcited by the preaching of Peter. — The 
Apostles are put in piison, and released, (th. iv. 1—82.) 

70. Hnammity of the first Christians; — their cliaiits. — Hypocrisy 
and punishment of Ananias and Sapphirn. (ch. iv. :>3—87. 
v. 1 — 11.) 

The Apostles being imprisoned, are released by an angel. — 
Gamaliel's counsel concerning them. (ch. v. 12—42.; 

Seven persons chosen to superintend the distribution of aims, 
(eh. vi. I—8.) 

Stephen falsely accused.—TI is discourse.—lie is condemned and 
stoned, tell. \i. !>—1 ~>. to mu 1. first clause of the verse.) 
Peisoeution of the Christians at Jeiusulcm. — A church planted 
at Sainaiia. (ch. \m. 1. and at that time, ive, 2—25.) 

75 Conversion of the Ethiopian Eunuch, (eh. vm. 26—10.) 

76 Conversion, baptism, and first preaching of Saint Paul. (cli. ix. 

]—;!!. 

77 Peter heals .Eneas, and raises Dorcas to life. fell. ix. 32—43.) 

78 Peter instructed by a vision concerning the calling of the 

Gentiles. — The conversion of Cornelius and his family, (eh. 

\. \i. 1 —18.) 

79 The first Gentile Church founded at Antioch, (ch. xi. 19—30.) 

80 The apostle James put to death hy llerod Agrippa. — His 

miserable death, (eh. xn.) 

81 The planting of several chinches in the isle of Gfrprus,at Perga 

in Pamphiliu, and Antioch in Pisidia. (eh. xm.) 

82 The gospel preached at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. — Paul 

returns to Antioch, (ch. xiv.) 

83 Discussion of the question hy the apostles at Jerusalem, con¬ 

cerning (he necessity of circumcision and observing the law.— 
Their letter to the churches on this subject, (ch. xv. 1—35.) 

.84 Paul's second departure from Antioch.— He preaches the gospel 
in various countries, particularly at Philippi in Macedonia. — 
The conversion of the Philippian Gaoler, (ch. xv. 36—41. 

XVI.) 
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85. The journies and apostolical labours of Paul and his associates 
at Thessalonica, Heron, atul Athens. — J1 is luastoily npologv 
before the court of the Areopagites. ’ (ch. wit.) 

8G. Paul’s j(nune\ to Corinth, and theme to Antioch, (ch. win. 
1 — «■) 

87. Paul’s third departure from Antioch. — Consequences of his 

preaching at Ephesus. ch. win. 23—28. \ix.) 

88. The labours of Paul in Greece and Asia Minor. — His journey 

towaids Jerusalem. (eh. x\.) 

89. On his aiiival at Jerusalem Paul relates the fruits of his minis¬ 

try. (ill \w.) 

90. The ,le»'s demand the death of Paul, who (deads his privilege as 

a Woman Citizen, fell. wn. ) 

91. Paul pleads his cause before the council. — - A censpiiacy is 

formed against his life — lie is sent to C.-esaiea. (eh. win. ) 

92. Paul accused hefoie Eel is, pleads his nwn cause.— Elicits of 

his preaching upon the conscience of Ecliv. I eh. \ w\.) 

9:5. Paul ]>leads his cause hefoie Ecstus, the sun essor of I-’elix.-—— 
Ilis iiinoeence aduiittid hy tin* Woman Govcinor. (eh. wv. ) 
91. Paul's defence before king Agrippa. ch. wvi.) 

95. Narrative ol' Paul’s Voyage from C.vs'irca. — lie is shipwrecked 
on the isle of Malta, till. win.) 

«)fj. Ilis voyage 1'ioin Malta to Wnr.ie, wlieie he preaches the Gospel 
to the Jews, anil resides for two scats. (ill. xxvm.) 


Paic III —Select Chapters taken fioin the Apostolic Ejiistles. 


Siction 

1. The blessed consequences of our Justiticalion hy Jesus Christ. 
{Hum. v.) 

9. F.iilogimn and Description of Charity. (1 Cor. xm.) 

9. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. — Victory over death and sin. 
(1 Cor. xv. ) 

4. A Future Cite.—The love of Christ. ( 2 Cor. v.) 

5. Spiiitu.d blessings in Ciiiisi Jesus. ( J'.ph. t ) 

6. Various Dufies of the Christian Cite. (/.'/>/<. iv—vi.) 

7. Exhortations to Cliristian Holiness. (Pint. iv.j 

8. The excellence of Godliness. (I Tun. vi.J 

9. The supreme Deity and Dignity of Jesus On Ft, his superiority 

to angels, and our duty ill loitsequence. ( JIcb. i, li. 1—4 ) 

10. Exhortations to perseverance. (J/eb. xn.) 

11. Exhortations and Cautions. (James v. j 

12. Exhortation to steadfastness in the faith of Christ, from a consi¬ 

deration of the peculiar blessings and privileges conferred by 
Christ. (1 Pel. i, n. 1—lO.) 

13. Exhortation to various civil and relative duties. (1 Pet. it. 11 — 

25. in. I—13.) 

14. The hope and conduct of a Christian. (2 Pel. i.) 

15. The second advent of Christ. (2 Pet. in.) 

10. The love of God opposed to that of the world. (1 John ill.) 

17. Exhortation to Brotherly Love. (1 John iv.j 
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No. V. 

A SELECT LIST OF THE MOST USEFUL AND EASILY PROCURABLE BOOKS 
I'OIl FACILITATING THE STUDY OF THE MULE. 

* # * This List is selected from the copious catalogue, with Jiibliographical 
Notices, contained in the author's farmer Introduction , hut with the 
addition of some valuable Trcutises on Sacred Literature, which 
hare been published since the sielh edition of that work appeared. 
(Jem'im 1 Editions atone are specified, with the current prices far 
which they arc sold in baa ills, nr sheets, or stitched. Second-hand, 

copies, bound, map frequently be obtained in good condition, for the 
price if new books. 


Section I. — Editions of the Iloly Scriptures and Versions thereof. 


§ 1. — Hebrew Bibles. 


Biblia ITohraica. Acccssmmt Novum Testamentum (iraeeum 
ct Libri (inure scripti, qni Apoeryphi voeantur: cum Intcr- 
lincnri Versione Latina, nirn rt studio Bcnedicti Ariic Montani. 
AnfvtTpim, 1572 or 1.58-1. folio. Price about 4/. 4s. 

Biblia llebraica, or llie Hebrew Scriptures ol the_Olil 1 csta- 
incnt, without points, after the text of Keunicott, with the chief 
various readings, selected from his collation ol Hebrew" manu¬ 
scripts, from that of Du Rossi, and from the autient versions; 
accompanied with English notes, critical, philological, and expla¬ 
natory, selected from the most approved autient and modern 
English and foreign biblical critics. By B. I3oothhoyi>, D.D. 
Pontefract ami London, ISltl. 2 vols. 4t’o. Price 2/. 2 a. 


Large paper, it/. 3s. This is, perhaps, the cheapest Hebrew Bible, 
with critical appai at us, that is extant; it was published originally in 
parts, the first of which appeared in 1810. It is peculiarly interesting 
to the Hebrew scholar and critic, ns it contains, in a condensed form, 
the substance of the most valuable and expensive works. An eminent 
critic has observed, “ Mr. Boothroyd lias evidently spared neither 
expense nor labour to furnish the student with interesting extracts, 
which are calculated to a».sist him as well in interpreting as in obtain¬ 
ing a critical acquaintance with the original text. A good philological 
note is frequently of more importance towards the elucidation of a 
difficult passage than a long theological comment, which is often little 
better than a detail of contrary opinions. There '.s evidently some 
hazard of adopting fanciful and conjectural corrections in so extensive 
an undertaking as this, which is principally compiled from preceding 
authors of almost every description. Against this danger the sobriety 
of the editor’s judgment has been a powerful protection; and as his 
avowed object was the solid instruction of the purchasers of his book, 
he has, in a commendable manner, accomplished his purpose.” (Ec- 
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lectic Review, vol. vii. p. 3*1, New Series.) The type is very clear; 
and the poetical parts of the Hebrew Scriptures are printed in ho- 
niistichs, according to the arrangement proposed hy Bishop Lowth, 
and adopted by Archbishop Newcome. 

Biblia Hebiaica, secundum Kditioncm Kvcrardi Vandcr 
Hooglit, denuo recognita ct emendata ;! Juda D’Ai.t.i mand. 
Londini, 1833. 8vo. Brice l/. ,7 a-.; on large paper, l/. lls. (id. 

Vietorini Bytiimmii Lyra Davidis Regis, sive Analysis Cri- 
tico-Bractica Bsalmorum : (put Voces Kin jvx* iwpliiantiir, ac (*oti- 
sensiis Te\tiis sacri, cum Baraplirasi Clmldaicu ac Scptimginta 
Virorum [ntcrprctatiouc (Irieca, monstrutur. Londini, Hi50. 
1664. 167!). 4to. Tiguri, 1661. 1670. Hvo. Cilasgnic (in .Kdibus 
Academicis) ct Londini, 183.1. hvo. 

Hythner’s Lyra Prophetica has long been held in high estimation ns 
the most valuable help to the critical and giammatical study of the 
Book of Psalms. The Glasgow reprint is very beautiful. The piice 
of any of the Editions of By timer is fium ISs. to U. 4a. 

Jacobi Rout kt.novi C’lavis Bentatcuchi: sivo Analysis Om¬ 
nium Vocum Hebraicarum suo online in Beutateuclto Moscos 
occurreutimn, mm cum versione Latina ct Anglica; Not is criucis 
et Bh'bilogicis adjectis ; edidit Josepluis Kingborn, cjtii notns stms 
ct ultimas Auetoris doctissimi Animadvcrsioncs adjecit.—Norvici 
et Loiulmi, 1834. 8vo. Brice 1/. 8s. 

The first edition of this valuable aid in studying the Hebrew Pen¬ 
tateuch appeared at Edinburgh, in 1770. The reprint at Noiwichis 
very neatly i \ecuted . only live hundred copies of it were struck oil*. 


§ 3. — Editions of the Greek Testament. 

'll K \INI1 Al VOIlhll. Novum Testamentum. Accedunt Ba- 
rallela S. Scriptur.T* Loca, necnou Veins Cnpilulnrum .Notatio, 
et Canones Kusebii. Oxonii e T\pograplieo Oartuidoniario, 
1828. Second edition, 1830. Royal IStrio. Brice 8s. 

For this very commodious and beautiful edition of the Greek Testn- 
ment, junior liihhctil Students (for whose use it is especially designed) 
are indebted to the late Right ltev. Charles Lloyd, J). D., Bisliopof 
Oxford. The plan of it is as follows: — The text, which is that of 
Dr. Mill, is printed in paragraphs, with the division into sections, and 
the punctuation of John Albert Bengel: the numbers of the chapters 
and verses are placed in the margin on the left of each page, in wdiich 
are inserted the Kttfn\ata or chapters found in antient manuscripts. 
These are printed from Kuster’.s edition of the Greek Testament, 
for the convenience of those who may wish to consult manuscripts for 
particular passages of the New Testament. In the other margin 
there are printed select but highly valuable Parallel References to 
Scripture, according to the edition of Courcelles (or Curcellaeus). 
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The Epistle to Carpianus and the Canons of Eusebius, or Tables 
exhibiting the agreement of the evangelical narratives, are prefixed, 
for the purpose of enabling any one who may be so disposed, to com¬ 
pile for himself a harmony of the four gospels. 

'Ll KAINI1 AlAHIlkU. The New Testament; with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. [By the Rev. 
Edward Valpy, 1) D.] A New Edition, London, 1831. 3 vols. 
Bvo. Price 2/. 5s. 

The former edition of this Greek Testament appeared in 1816', in* 
:> vols. Hvo. with l.nlm notes; and the plan on which it was executed 
received the highest commendations from those who were competent 
to appreciate its value. In the new edition, with English Notes, 
(which litst appeared in 1826'), the woik is greatly improved. The 
text is that of the editio princeps, at the foot of which aic exhibited 
the principal various readings ; ami below these are placed copious 
ciitieal, philological, and explanatory notes, in English, selected with 
great care from Haphclins, Ixyjike, l’alairet, Schleusner, Uoscnmiillcr, 
and other distinguished foreign critics. Ample use has been made of 
the late much-respected Bishop Middleton’s admirable Treatise on 
the Doctrine of tin* Greek Aitiele. Verbal ciiticism is also intro¬ 
duced, together with observations on the Greek Idiom from Vigerus, 
on the Ellipses fiom Bos, and on the Particles from Iloogevccn. 
As the notes on the Gospel of Saint Matthew are full and copious, 
there was less necessity in many instances, especially in the parallel 
passages, for the same extended mode of illustintion ; but a frequent 
reference is made from one to the otherj and thus the student is 
induced to consult and to compare the whole body of annotations, and 
is further enabled to hx more durably oil his mind the result and 
fruit of his imhistiy and research. Two well-executed Maps of Judaea 
adapted to the Gospel History and of the Travels of the Apostles 
(both copied by permission from the Maps illustrating the author’s 
larger Introduction), with Gicck and English Indexes, contribute to 
alliance the utility of this edition. 

'll KAIMI A1 VtillMI. The (;reek Testament; with English 
Notes. By the Ri.v. Edward Beiaos*, 1). D. Oxford, 1831. 
2 vols. S\o. Price 1 /. 10.v. 

The text of Bishop Lloyd's editions, printed at Oxford in 1828 
and 1830, is adopted in this most beautifully printed edition of the 
Greek Testament. The more lemaikahle various readings are pointed 
out in the notes, which (though short and comparatively few in num¬ 
ber) aio partly critical and partly explanatory. 

'll KM ML Al\<WK.If. The Greek Testament; with English 
Notes, critical, philological, and exegetieal. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloom in i.n, D.D. Cambridge and London, 1832. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price 1/. 1 (is. 

Of this Edition the Text is a new Recension, formed most care¬ 
fully on the basis of that of Stephens, from which there is no deviation 
but on the fullest evidence; such alterations only having been intro¬ 
duced, as rest oil the united authority of MSS. Versions, Fathers, 
and curly printed editions; and which have been adopted in one or 
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more of the critical editions of Wetstein, Griosbaeh, Mattluci, and 
Schulz. Nothing has been omitted which is found in the Stephanie 
text; such words only as arc, by the almost universal consent of editors 
and critics, regarded as interpolations being placed within distinctly 
marked brackets, more or less inclusive according to the degiee of 
suspicion attached to the words. Nothing lias been inserted lint on 
the same weighty authority ; and even those are indicated as insertions 
liy being printed in smaller characters. All altered leadings f which 
are comparatively few, and generally found in the invaluable Kditio 
Princeps) have asterisks prefixed, the common readings being indi¬ 
cated in the Notes. And such readings, as though left untouched, 
are generally thought to need alteration, have an obelisk piefived. 
In all cases the reasons for any deviation from the Stephanie, or com¬ 
mon text, are given. Thus, the reader possesses the advantage of 
having both texts placed before him, tin* common text, and the cor¬ 
rected text, constituting, it is conceived, the true Greek Vulgale. 
The punctuation has been most carefully cot reeled and adjusted, 
after a comparison of all llit* best editions. To each verse is subjoined, 
in the outer margin, n select body of parallel references, the inner 
margin being appropiiated to the numbers of chapters and verses. 
The citations from the Old Testament, and the words of any speaker, 
are clearly indicated by a peculiar mode of printing. Under the text 
arc copious notes (mostly eiiginal, hut p.utly derived, with acknow¬ 
ledgment, from the best Commentators antient and modern) com¬ 
prising whatever respects the interpretation, or tends to establish the 
grammatical sense. In these the editor has endeavoured to unite 
comprehensiveness with brevity, so as to form one consistent body, in 
epitome, of evcgetical and philological annotation, of which the mat¬ 
ter vi i j cai cfully digested ) is, in its general character, elementary, and 
introductory to the larger Commentaries, especially l)r. Uloomiield’s 
Iteeensio Synoptica Novi Testamenti ; and further, systematically 
indicates the true interpretation of controverted passages; being 
especially adapted to the use of academical students, and candidates 
for the* sacred olliee, though intended also as a manual edition for 
theological readers in general. 


Of the three preceding editions of the New Testament, the follow¬ 
ing just and comparative characters have been given in an ably-con¬ 
ducted journal. “Dr. IJi.ooMiiKi.n’s edition of the Greek Testament 
is the most valuable that lias vet been issued from the press in this 
country. We say this without disparaging the merit and usefulness 
of the lalwmrs of his predecessors. Dr. IIuhton's edition not only 
strongly recommends itself by the singular beauty of the typography, 
but tiic weight of his critical authority, in respect to the varied lections 
which he has noted, impart to it a substantial and independent value; 
although, in other respects, we must confess the notes have greatly 
disappointed us. Mr. Valpy's edition, in point of general utility, 
may compete with Dr. Uloomfield’s." ***** “ It is rather an 
invidious task to adjudicate the comparative claims of competitors; 
. b# we may perhaps recommend Mr. Valpy's and Dr. iiurton's 
, editions as the more suitable for those who have as yet little acquaint¬ 
ance with critical commentators, for the upper classes of schools, and 
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persons wishing to familiarize themselves with the sacred oracles in 
their genuine form, without embarrassing their minds with the details 
of criticism. Dr. Bloomfield's edition, though less suitable for the 
novice, will be invaluable to all whose profession requires, or whose 
leisure admits of a ftiore critical study of the inspired writings.” — 
Eclectic Review, December, 1H:S2. 


§ .‘J. — Polyglott Bibles. 


Biblia Sacra Quadrilinguia Vctcris Testamenti Hebraic!, cum 
Versione e regione posita, utpotc versione Graeca LXX Inter- 
pretmu cx codicc m.muscripto Alcxandrino, a J. Iirn. Grabio 
primtim ovulgata— Item versione Latina Scbast. Schimidii no- 
viter revisa et texLui llebrseo accuratius accominodata, et Ger- 
mauica beati Lutheri, cx ultima beati viri revisione et editionc 
1544-45 expressa, adjectis textui llebrmo Notis Masorethicis et 
Giiccte Versioni Lcctionibus Codicis Yaticani; notis philologicis 
et cxegeticis aliis, ut et sumniuriis cupitum ac locis parallelis lo- 
cupletissimis ornata. Accurante M. Christ. Ueineccio. Lipsiac, 
1750, .3 tomis, folio. 


The comparative cheapness of this neatly and accurately printed 
work renders it a valuable substitute fur the large and expensive Poly- 
glotts: viz. 1. Of Cardinal Ximenes {commonly termed the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott), printed in the years 1514, 1515. 1517, in six vols. 
folio; — ‘2. Of the Polyglott printed at Antwerp in 1589-72, in 8 
vols. folio; — :5. Of M. Le Jay’s Polyglott, printed at Paris in 
l(i‘2H-45, in 10 sols folio; — and, 4. Of the magnificent Polyglott, 
edited by Bishop Walton and others, in l <>57, in 6 vols folio. Copies 
of these are found in most Public Libraries. Dr. Adam Clarke, who 
in his Bibliographical Dictionary states that he has read over the 
’A hole of the Hebrew and Chaldee Text of Ueineceius’s Polyglott, 
with the exception of part of the Pentateuch, pronounces it to be one 
of the must correct extuut. Price, about 81. 6$. 


Biblin Sacra Polyglotta, Tcxtus Archetypos Versioncsque prae- 
cipuas ah ccclesia antiquitus reccptas necuon Vcrsiones recenti- 
ores Anglicanam, Germanicam, Italicam, Gallicam.et Hispanicam, 
complcctentia. Accedunt Prolegomena in textuum archetyporum, 
versionunique antiquarum crisin literalem, auctore Samuele Lee, 
S.T.B, Loudini, 1831. In one splendid folio volume, price 
8/. 8s. 


§ 4. — Versions, Antient and Modern. 

'H llnXmrt Aia$t]Ki] Kara rove Ejd^o/ujrovrn. Vetus Testafrien- 
tum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretuin secundum ExcmnUr 
Vaticanum llomre editum, accuratissime denuo rccognitum; lpi& 
cutn scholiis cjusdem editionis, variis Munuscriptorum Codicum ^ 
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Vctertimquc Excmplarium Lcctionihus, nccnon fmgmentis vcr- 
siomini Aquifer, Symmachi, et Throdottonis. Summa cum edidit 
Lambcrtus Bos. Fmncquerio. 1709. 4to. l/. lGf. to 2l. \is. f or 
more, according to its condition. 

An elegant and accurate edition, which is deservedly esteemed. 
The piel’aee of the editor, Professor Bos, contains a ethical disqui¬ 
sition on the Septuagint Version, and its utility in sac ted cnticisiu, 
together with an account of the preceding principal editions. Bus’s 
text was reprinted at Amsterdam in two H\w. vols. under the editoiial 
care of Daiid Mill. It contains various readings from some MSS. at 
Leyden, which, however, are of no great critical \alue. 


'll rirrXrmc Kara rove V.(-Co/tiiKf)vra. VctllS Testnmcn- 

tuni ex Vcrsionc Scptuaginln Intorpretum, olmi ad (idem Codicis 
MS. Alcxandrini Mitnmo studio ct incrcdil'ili ddigentia expres- 
siiin, emendatum ct snppletmn a Joanne Kriusti fimhio, S.T.l*. 
Nunc vero cxuuiplaris Vatican! ulinrumquc MSS. (odd. I.cc- 
tionilms Var. nee non Criticis Disscrtatiouilnis illustraluni insig- 
niterque locuplctatimi, summa cum edidit Joannes Jacobus 
Biuitinoui. Tiguri llelvctionun. 17.70-1-2. 4 tomis, 4to. 

Price 4/. 14s. Gr/. to 6/. Gr. 


Thi* is a correct leprint of Dr. CJrabe’s edition, executed in Lon¬ 
don between the years 1707 and 1720, in four volumes, folio, after 
the text of the Alexandrian Manuscript preset ved in the British 
Museum. The various readings of the Human or Vatican edition, 
printed in luHti, arc added at the foot of the page. The beauty of the 
tvpogr. by uni paper, and its critical value, concur to render this 
edition highly esteemed. Miehuclis pronounces it to be the best 
edition of the Septuagint ever printed. 

Vetns Testainentum cx Versionc Septunginta Intcrprctum, 
juxta Exemplar Vaticanum, ex Kditionc Ilolmesii et Lamberti 
Bos. Lotulini, in iEdibus Valpianis. 1819. 8vo. 


This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printer!, and (which 
cannot but recommend it to students in preference to the incorrect 
Cuinhridgc and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is 
so reasonable, as to place it within the reach of almost every one.— 
Price ]/. 8s. 


Biblia Sacra Vulgatte Editionis Sixti Quinti Pont. Max. jussit 
recognita, atque edita Homae ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana MDXC1II. Editio nova, auctoritate summi pontificis 
Leonis XII. excusa. Francofurti ad Moenum, 1826. Royal 8vo. 
Price l/. Is. 

A beautiful and correct edition. Various other editions of the 
Latin Vulgate may be met with, the price of which varies from 12 $. 
to three or four guineas, according to their rarity and condition. 

• biblia Sacra Latine versa: Vetus Testamentum db Iminanucle 
Tramellio et Francisco Junio; Novum Testamentum a Theo- 
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iloro Beza. Various editions in folio and 12mo. Price 10*. 6d. 
to 1/. If. 

This Translation is justly esteemed by all the Protestant churches 
for its general fidelity, simplicity, and perspicuity. 

The I Toly Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments : 
translated out of the original Tongues* and with the former 
Translations diligently compared and revised. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1821. Hvo Price 10.«. (id. in sheets. 

Any edition of the authorised version, with marginal references, will 
suffice: : but the Oxford minion 8vo. is here specified as being one of 
most commodious and correct editions that has ever been printed. 
The medium Hvo. Bible which issued from the pros-, of His Majesty’s 
Printers, in ISM, is a most beautiful hook: it sells for I l.v. in sheets. 
Of the smaller Pocket Bibles, the Oxford “ Uuhy Bible,” is published 
in 1828, as it is one of the most beautiful, so is it one of the most dis¬ 
tinctly printed. It sells for <>s. in sheets. 


Suction IT. — Harmonies of the Old and New Testament. 

The Old Testament, arranged in historical and chronological 
order (on the basis of 1/ightl'oot’s Chronicle), in such manner, 
that the books, chapters, psalms, prophecies, &c. may be read as 
one connected history, in the very words of the authorised 
translation. By the Rev. George Townsi-.ni>, M.A. London, 
1HU1. Second Edition, 182(J. In two very large volumes, svo. 
Price 2/. 

In 18:58, a commodious edition of Mr. Tow-w mi’s Harmonies of 
the Old and New Testaments, with Select Notes, was published in one 
volume, royal Hvo. 

The New Testament, arranged in Chronological and Histori¬ 
cal Order, in such maimer that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
the Acts, may he rend as one connected History. The Gospels 
on the basis of the Harmonics of Lightfoot, Doddridge, Pilking- 
ton, Newcoine, and Michaclis—the Account of the Resurrection 
on the Authorities of West, Tow nson, and Cranfield. The Epis¬ 
tles are inserted in their places, and divided according to the 
Apostles’ Arguments. With copious Notes on many of the prin¬ 
cipal subjects of Theology. By the Rev. George Townsend, 
M.A. London, las. 1 ?. Second Edition, 1827. In two very 
large volumes, svo. Price 2/. 

The Harmonies of the four Gospels, by Dr. Doddridge and 
Dr. Macknight, arc noticed in a subsequent page among the 
Commentators on the Scriptures. 

The Apostolical History, containing the Acts, Labours, Tra¬ 
vels, Sermons, Discourses, Miracles, Successes, and Sufferings 
of the Holy Apostles from Christ’s Ascension to the Destruction % 
of Jerusalem. Also a narration of the particular times and oc- * 
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cations upon which the Apostolical Epistles were written, together 
with a brief analytical Paraphrase of them, lly Samuel Crauock, 
B.D. London, 1672. folio. 

This author, an eminent non-conformist divine, also wrote *• A 
plain and brief Exposition of the Revelation," now superseded by 
later and better works; “ The Old Testament history methodized," 
in folio, and the “ Harmony of the four Evangelists," both also super¬ 
seded by later works. “ Cradock’s three volumes are very valuable . 
the two last on the New Testament are much better than the first on 
the Old. His extracts in the margin from Hammond, Light loot, aiul 
Grotius, are very judicious ; and 1 think, on the whole, 1 never read 
any one author, that assisted me more in vs hat relates to the New Tes¬ 
tament." (Dr. Doddridge.) The book is by no means dear, which to 
students is a great advantage. Price, about 7s. 

The Life of the Apostle Paul, as related in Scripture; but 
in which his Epistles are inserted in tliaL part of the History 
to which they are supposed resjiecliveU to belong; withstlcct 
Notes, critical and explanatory, and relating to persons and 
places, and a Map of the countries in which the Apostle tra¬ 
velled. By Joseph Gurney Be van. London. 1807. 8vo. 
Price 8.v. 

The narrative of .Saint Paul’s life is studiously related in the very 
words of Scripture, having only such additional matter as is necessary 
to introduce or connect the several parts. Attention, however, has 
been paid to the task of selecting, from different purls of the New 
Tcstami t,si'ch passages as.helong to the regular chain of the history. 
The notes are principally selected fiotn the best critics and comment¬ 
ators, and those which are geographical are the most conspicuous, and 
stamp a real value on the work ; which, though designed for young 
persons of his own religious communion (the Society of Friends), may 
be studied with advantage by those of every other class of Christians, 
especially those who have nut many commentators within their reach, 
“ without danger of finding any tiling introduced which can give the 
smallest bias towards any principle that is not really and truly Chris¬ 
tian." (liritish Critic, O. S., vol. xxxiii. p. 477.) 


Section III. — Satrcd Philology; or, the Criticism and Interpret¬ 
ation of the Scriptures. 

§ K — Introductions to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Briani Waltoni, S. T. P. in Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena 
Specialia recognovit, Dathianisque et variorum Notis suas immis- 
cuit Franciscus Wrangham, A.M. S.R.S. Clevelandiae Archi- 
diaconus. Cantabrigise, typis ac sumptibus academicis, 1828. 
2 tomis 8vo. Price \l. 7 s. 

More than one hundred and seventy years have elapsed since the publi- 

Y 
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cation of Bishop Walton’s special Prolegomena to his Polyglott Bible ; 
the variety, accuracy, anil extent of the information contained in which 
have concur] ed to give it a high place among standard critical works on 
the sacred text. In the long interval that has elapsed since tlic first ap¬ 
pearance of that work, many topics have been controverted, and much 
additional light has been thrown on all the subjects discussed in Bishop 
Walton’s Prolegomena by the researches of various learned men. As 
Professor Duthe's octavo edition, published at Leipsic in 1777, had 
become extremely scarce and dear, Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham has 
confeired no small obligation on biblical students, by presenting to 
them a new and cheap edition of the Prolegomena. It is executed on 
the following plan : —The text, of Walton has been accurately and 
beautifully ptinted, and the punctuation amended and improved, and 
errors in numbers bate been carefully corrected. 'Ihe observations 
which I lathe had collected in the ptiface to his edition, not in the best 
possible order, are here inserted in the notes, under the topics to which 
they referred; and with them Mr. Wrangham has inserted veiy nu¬ 
merous ohsei vations of his own, explaining, confirming, or conccting 
the text of Walton, which are dciivcd from the best critical sources, 
both anlient anil modern, besides references to the best writers who 
have treated on sacred ciitieism. Many critical canons of Wetsteiu, 
Ilouhigant, and other editors of the Iloly Scriptures, (the rarity and 
high pi ice of whose works place them beyond the reach of 01 dinary 
students,) are heic insoitcd ; and where paiticulur subjects required a 
more copious discussion, Mi. Wrangham has heated them at length at 
the end of each chapter; in cxculmis, after the plan adopted b\ -Ileyne 
in his admirable edition of Virgil. Fac-similes of eight of the MSS. 
of chief note are prefixed ; and in the course of the work there are in¬ 
serted alphabets of the niincipul modern diiental and other languages. 

An Introduction to tlu; Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. By Thomas llartweil IIoiim:, B. D. Sixth 
Kdition, corrected and enlarged. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts. Loudon, 1828. 
4 vols. 8vo. Price "/. 

The present little manual is a concise Analysis of this work, which 
contains ueailv three thousand closely-printed pages, and which has 
cost the author the labour of more than thirty years, besides an expense 
of at least two thousand pounds, for the books which he has procured 
and consulted for it. 

The first of the four volumes, into which this “ Introduction ” is 
divided, comprises a copious examination of the evidences for the Ge¬ 
nuineness, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures; including specific replies to the various objections.of 
antient and modern sceptics: which objections the author was called 
upon, from the press, to examine and refute. The sicond volume 
treats on the Literary History, Criticism, and Interpretation of the Bi¬ 
ble, in all their various details. The third volume contains a copious 
Digest of Biblical Geography and Antiquities, drawn front the best 
sources, antient and modern ; and in the fourth volume is given a 
Series of Ilistoiical, Biographical, and Critical Prefaces to the several 
books of the Old and New Testament; in which their Genuineness, 
Authenticity, Date, Contents, and Style are minutely investigated. 
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This volume terminates with a Dietionary of the Symbolical Lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, i Bibliographical Index, a General Index of .Mat¬ 
ters, and an Index of the Principal Texts illustrated. Throughout 
the work references have been made to such appinved wiitcis us haw 
best illustrated particular subjects, ami critical notices of their uoiks 
have been subjoined. The tepeated and unprincipled attempts made 
to pirate this “ Introduction” will perhaps justify the author, in the 
estimation of caitdul readers, for thus describing his own woik ; which, 
he li as the satisfaction of knowing, has been adopted as a Text Book 
in our British L'nixeisilies, and other Scmiuaiics of'I'hiologic.d I.c.un- 
ing,as also in various Colleges and Academical institutions in Noitli 
America. 


An Introduction to the New Testament, by John David M>- 
clmdis, late Professor in the lUniversity of (iottingen. Trans¬ 
lated from the fourth edition ofthetiermnn by llerheit Mait.sti, 
D. D. [now Bishop of Peterborough.] fj vols. nv«. Cambridge, 
1802. 2d edit. Isis. Price .V. -~.v. 

lntroductio in Librox Canonieos \ etet is Pa-dcrix, nsilins aen- 
demieis uecommodata a Poucrio At ki icmann. Viemi.e, 1SJJ, 
8 vo. 


This is a new edition of ,1 aim’s learned “ Tutrodm lin in Liliros 
Sac ms Veteiis lAvdcris in ('iiiiipemhmii rcdacta,’ xxliiih appealed at. 
Vienna in 1M0J, in Mo., and in IS (Vi was put into the list of books 
pullulated by the Pope to be read by Itom.mists. Professor Arkor- 
mann states that he lias changed the text of Jalm in veiy many ehap- 
tt is, lint has retained his ordei and his winds whcuxei he could. The 
editor : 'treduces this woik to the notice oi liis readers by a profession 
of his profo mil submission to the Burnish church. The advanced 
student will liml it a valuable hook of icKrence. Price, aliuut 10x. ijd.; 
and of Jalm’s Intioductiun, 1 lx-, to Ifi.v. 


An Introduction to the New Testament, translated from the 
fiermau of Professor Hug, by the Kev. D. CL Wait, LL. D. 
London, 1 H‘27. if \ols. svo. Price I/. 12.y. 

A (’nurse of Lectures, containing a Description and Syste¬ 
matic Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity, accom¬ 
panied with an Account both oi - the principal Authors, and of 
the Progress w hich has been made at diflercnt Periods, in Theo¬ 
logical Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D. 1). [Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough.] Parts I .—VJL London, 1810—1823. «vo. A new 
Edition of Parts 1. to IV., with the additional Lectures, was pub¬ 
lished in 1828, in one large Volume, svo. Price Mi. 

The Biblical Cabinet; or. Hermeneutical, Exegctical, and Phi- 
lologicul Library. Vols. 1.—IV. Edinburgh and London. 1832-33 
Small 8vo. Price 5s. per volume. 

This work, which is still in progress, promises to be of singular 
utility to Biblical Students. Vols. 1 and IV. comprise a translation 
of Ernesti’s Institutio Intcrprvlis Novi Testainenti, with Notes by the 
Ilev. Charles II. Ter rot, A.M. Vol. II. contains four valuable ph - 
lological Tracts: — 1. On the language of Palestine in the Age of 
Christ and the Apostles. 2. On the Creek Diction of the New Testa- 

Y 2 
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meat. 3. On the Importance of the Study of the Old Testament: 
and, 4. On the Tropical Language of the New Testament. These 
disquisitions are translated from the Latin and German of Professors 
Pfannkuchc, Planck, Tholuck, and Beckhaus. Vol. III. contains 
the first volume of a translation from the Latin, by the Rev. Edward 
Craig, A. M.,of ProfessorTittmann’s elaborate Treatise on thcSynoityms 
of the New Testament. 


S 2. — Treatises on the Literary History, Criticism, and Translations 

of the Bible. 

Horu! ljiblica;; being a connected Series of miscellaneous 
Notes on the original Text, early Versions, and printed Edi¬ 
tions of the Old and New Testament. By Charles BurLi:n,Esq. 
London, 1807. 2 vols. royal Hvo. Price 1/. Is. 

'I be first edition of this judicious manual of Biblical Criticism was 
privately piloted in 1707 for the author's friends. It has since been 
repeatedly piinted in royal Hvo. with an additional .volume, treating 
on the books accounted sacred by the Mohammedans, Hindoos, Par- 
sees, Chinese, and Scandinavians. In 1810 M. Bonlnrd published 
a l-'rcnch translation of this work, from the edition printed at Oxford 
m 1795). 

A History of the principal Translations of the Bible. By 
ohn Lnwis, M.A. London, 17.79. 8vo. Price 18*. 

The first edition of this valuable work, to which all succeeding 
writers on trie English versions of the Scriptures are indebted, was 
prefixed to Mr. Lewis's folio edition of the venerable John AVicklifFe's 
English version of the New Testament. It was reprinted in 1818, 
at London, vvitli some unimportant additions, in one volume 8vu. 
Price 8.«. 

A List of Editions of the Bible, and Parts thereof in English, 
from the year M1)V. to MDCCCXX. With an Appendix, con¬ 
taining Specimens of Translations and Bibliographical Descrip¬ 
tions. By the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1821. 8so. Price 7*. 6d. 

Though the author of this unassuming but very interesting “ List" 
modestly terms it “ an Appendix ” to the latter part of Lewis’s work, 
it will be found a very useful publication to those who may not be 
possessed of Lewis’s History. It is evidently the result of deep re¬ 
search, and is drawn up with great care. The notes, which are not 
numerous, are strictly bibliographical, and contain much valuable in¬ 
formation to the collectors of rare books: while considerable additional 
interest is imparted to the work by the specimens of early translations 
which will be found in the appendix. 

A Vindication of our authorised Translation and translators 
of the Bible, and of preceding English Versions authoritatively 
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commended to the Notice of those Translators, See. By the 
Rev. Ii. J. Todd, M. A. London, 1819. 8vo. 

Jo. Gottlob Cauvzovii Critic.i Sacra Vetcris Testamenti. 
Lipsiue, 17."8. *lto. 

** A very useful work, replete with information on the subject of 
Hebrew Criticism." (Bp. Marsh.) 


iSnlomonis Glassu Philologia Sacra; qua totius S.S. Ycteris 
et Novi Testamenti Scriptural turn Stylus ct Litteratura, turn 
Sensus et Geouinrc Interpretationis Ratio et Doctrina, libris 
quinque expenditur ae traditur. Lipsia. 1 , 172.5. ito. Best Edi- 
tion, price la.v. 


An “ inestimable and immortal work, than which none can be more 
useful for the interpielation of Scripture, ns it throws nu uncommon 
degree of light upon the language and phraseology of the inspired 
writers." (Mosheim’s Keel. I fist. vol. v. p. 25 *b.) 


Johannis Li.usdi.mi do Pialcctis N. T., singulatim de cjus 
llcbraismis Libcllus singuluris, edit us ab Job. Friiler. FNcluro. 
Acccssit Job. Vorstii Coiiuneutariolus do Adagiis N.'1'. Ilehrai- 
cis. Lipsia*, 1792. 8vo. Price, about <).v. 

l)c Sacra Pocsi I lebrieorum Prmlectiones Academics. Auc- 
torc Roberto Lowth, uuper Episcopo Londincnsi. Oxouii, 
1821. 8vo. Price IGs. 


The first edition of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures appeared in 17.7.J: 
that o 1821 may be considered a- the best; as it includes, besides 
the additions of Michaelis, the further observations of Uosemmiiler 
(whose edition appeared at Leipsic in 181.5', Richter, and Weiss. 

Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews: translated 
from the Latin of the Right Rev. Robert Lowth, 1). D. Bishop 
of London, by G. Giu.uoky. To which are added the principal 
Notes of Professor Michaelis, and Notes by the Translator 
and others. London, J787. 2 vols. 8vo.; 181b'. 2 vols. hvo 
Price 18*. 

Sacred Literature: comprising a Review of the Principles of 
Composition laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D. J). Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Productions and Isaiah, and an A^plu 
cation of the Principles so reviewed to the Illustration ot the 
New Testament. By John Jehu, A. M, (Now D. D, and Bishop 
of Limerick.) London, 1820. 8vo. Price 12*. 

Vorstii (Johannis) De Hebraismis Novi Testamenti Com- 
mentarius. Edidit notisque instruxit Johannes Eridericus Fis- 
chcrus. Lipsiae, 1778. 8vo. Price, about 14 j. • 

Wetstenii (Johannis Jacobi) Prolegomena ad Testamenti 
Grseci editionem accuratissiinam, e vetustissimis codicibus denuo 
procurandam : in quibus agitur de codicibus manuscriptis Novi 
Testament), Scriptoribus qui Novo Testamento usi sunt, ver- 
sionibus veteribus, editionibus prioribus, et clans interpretibus; 
ct proponuntur animadvcrsioncs et cautiones, ad cxanien vari- 
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■irum lcctionum Novi Tcstamenti. Amstelacdami, 1730. 4to. 
Price, about 10s. 6d. or l‘2s. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives contained 
in the first Two Chapters of the (Jospcls of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; being an Investigation of Objections urged by the Unita¬ 
rian Editors of the improved Version of the New Testament; 
with an Appendix containing Strictures on the Variations be¬ 
tween the First and Fourth Editions of that Work. By a Lay¬ 
man [John Bkvans]. London, 1822. 8vo. Price 12s. 

In this very elaborate work, the authenticity of Matt. i. and ii. and 
Lukei. and ii. are most satisfactorily vindicated from the objections of 
the Editors of the modern Socinian Version of the New Testament; 
■whose disingenuous alterations in successive editions of that work are 
exposed in the Appendix. 


§ —Lexicons and Grammars to the original languages of Scripture, 

i. Hebrew and Chaldee Grammars and Lexicons. 

(1 ) With Points. 

A Series of Lectures on the Hebrew Language: so arranged 

n n o 

as to form a complete and easy System of 1 Ichrcw Grammar, and 
adapted to the use of Learners as well as of others who have 
made sonic Progress in the Language. By the Rev. Samuel 
Lee, A. M. [now B. 1).] and Professor of Arabic in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. London, 1827. Second Edition, corrected and 
improved, 1832. 8vo. Price Ids. 

The following arc* the principal circumstances in which this gram¬ 
mar is stated to differ from every preceding work of the same kind ; 
viz. 1. In the manner in which the system of vowel points is de¬ 
veloped ; — and, 2. In the inode in which the nouns and verbs are ex¬ 
hibited, so as to avoid that perplexity which is presented to learners 
in many Hebrew grammars. In the syntax, the character of the 
language is investigated according to the analogy discoverable within 
itself; and the conclusions, to winch the author arrives, are confirmed 
by appeals to the Arabian grammarians. The cnallages of gender 
and number, which have caused so much perplexity to students in the 
grammars that have been formed after the system of the celebrated 
Buxtorf, are here set aside; and principles are laid down, by which it 
is showrn that, according to the genius of the Slietnitic dialects, those 
rules are groundless, which make it necessary to call in these anoma¬ 
lies to our aid. To the syntax is appended a short essay on. the use of 
the Hebrew accents, showing in what way they are to be understood 
as a commentary on the bearing of the context. The whole is divided 
into twenty lectures. Professor Lee is now printing an original He¬ 
brew and English Lexicon, 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Moses Stuart, 
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Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Institution at 
Andover. Fourth Edition. Oxford, ih.ii. hvo. H*. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with the principal Hides compiled from 
some of the most considerable Hebrew Grammar':, liy Thomas 
Yjjati.s. London, 1812, lay.?, and various subsequent editions. 
Svo. Price 4s. 

A Hebrew Grammar in the English Language, by Joseph 
Samuel C. F. Fjiiy. London, 18 13. Svo. A new edition, with 
corrections and additions, by Giom.i. Downts, A. M. London, 
182.7. svo. 

11 The directions for the formation of verbs, through all their voices, 
modes and tenses, are minutely given ; ami this part of the Gi.numar 
manifests the author’s critical acquaintance with the language which he 
professes to teach. —Though we would not iccominend this as super¬ 
seding the use of other Grammars, especially to the classical scholar, 
but would rather advise it to he compared with the best of those which 
are written in Latin, yet we must remaik that Air. Frey’s mode of 
teaching the Hebrew is very masterly; thru it is singularly calculated 
to facilitate the student’s intimate knowledge of that language; and 
that it makes us acquainted with the piocess adopted by the llahliis in 
their education of Jewish youth. The Ilcbiew Psalter, or Hook of 
Psalms, is subjoined to this Gr.inmrir, which consideiably augments 
its vame." Monthly Ileviwv ( N. S. ), vol. Iviii. p. no. The edition 
superintended by Mr. Downes contains a glossary of the hist six 
psalms, a compendium of Chaldee Grammar, and other important 
additions. 

Le ■on et Commcntarms Scrmonis Hebraic i et Chilblain, 
post J.Cocceium ct .1. II. M limn, longe quail) antohae correction 
ct omendatius edidit Job. C’b. Fried. Scnui.z. Lipsise, 1777. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

« 

Cotceius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary was very highly es¬ 
teemed in the former part of the last century. M. Schulz., in pre¬ 
paring his edition for the press, omitted all the superfluous Dutch and 
German words; and, in determining the signification of each Hebrew 
word, previously consulted the equivalent term in the Arabic and 
other Oriental languages. He also restored to their true place several 
scattered roots, together with their derivatives. The work is neatly 
and correctly printed ; and may frequently be obtained at a reasonable 
price. 

Joannis Simonis Lexicon Hcbraictim ct Cbaldaicum, reccnsuit 
J.G. Eichhoun. Dalai, 1723. 2 vols. Hvo. 

A Hebrew Lexicon to the Hooks of the Old Testament: in¬ 
cluding the Geographical Names and Chaldaic Words in Daniel, 
Ezra, &c. By 1). Wilhelm Gi.sf.nius, Doctor anti Professor of 
Theology at the University of Halle. Translated from the 
German by Christopher Lko, Teacher of Hebrew and German 
in the University ot Cambridge, and late Professor of German at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Cambridge, at the Uni¬ 
versity Press. 1823-28. In 2 parts or volumes royal 4to. 
Price 2/. 1 4t. 
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A Hebrew and English Lexicon to the Old Testament, includ¬ 
ing the Biblical Chaldee, from the German Works of Prof. W. 
Gcsenius. By Josiah W. Gibbs, A. M. Andover (North America), 
1324. Royal 8 vo. London, 1827. 1852. 8vo. Priced. 5s. 

This is, strictly speaking, a new Hebrew and English Lexicon. 
Its basis is the German abridgment or smaller Hebrew Lexicon of 
Professor Gcsenius, which was published nt Leipsic in 1815, in 8vo. ; 
but Mr. Gibbs has throughout consulted the Thesaurus or larger 
Lexicon (of which Mr. Leo’s work is a translation), and lie has also 
made some corrections from Gescnius’s later philological works, espe¬ 
cially his (German) Commentary on the Prophecy of Isaiah, which 
was published in 1820-21. Still further to improve his Lexieon, 
Mr. Gibbs has not only corrected many errors and oversights which 
had crept into the original vvoiks of Gcsenius, but has also cotnmodiously 
broken the articles into paragraphs -. making each signification of a 
word to commence a new paragraph. The first Loudon reprint was 
edited, with great care, by the Uev. Lancelot Sharpe, M. A.; and, in 
order to ensure the greater correctness, the Hebrew words are printed 
from the second edition of Gesenius’s “ Ncues Hebraischcs lland- 
worterbuch,” which appeared at Leipsic, in 1825. Tlip second London 
edition was superintended by the lluv. Dr. Henderson. Both these 
reprints are very neatly executed. 

A Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon, including the Biblical 
Chaldee designed particularly for Beginners. By Josiah W. Gibbs. 
Boston, 1828. London (reprinted) 1855. 8vo. 9*-. 

Elements of the Chaldee Language; intended as a Supple¬ 
ment to the Hebrew Grammar, and as a General Introduction to 
the A ram tea u Dialects. By the Rev. W. Harris, LL.D. London, 
1822. 8 VO. 

(2.) Without Points. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar; to which is prefixed a Dissert¬ 
ation on the two inodes of reading, with or without points. 
By Charles Wilson, Professor of Hebrew at the University of 
Saint Andrew’s. London, 1782. Fourth edition, 1810. 8vo. 
Price 10*’. 6<l. 

An Hebrew and English Lexicon without Points; in which 
the Hebrew and Chaldee Words of the Old Testament are ex¬ 
plained in their leading and derived Senses; the Derivative 
Words are ranged under their respective Primitives; and the 
meanings assigned to each authorised by passages of Scripture, 
and frequently illustrated and confirmed by citations from various 
authors. By John Parkhurst, M, A. London, 1823. Royal 
8 vo. Price! 8*. 

To this learned and excellent work is prefixed a Methodical Hebrew 
Grammar without points, as also a short Chaldee Grammar. 

(3.) With and without Points. 

Rudiments of the Hebrew Language, with and without points. 
By Janies Noble, A. M. Glasgow, 1852. svo. Price 5*. 
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ii. Grammars and Lexicons to the Greek Testament y and to the 

Sepluagint Version. 

A Greek Grammar of the New Testament translated from the 
German of George Benedict Winih, Professor of Theology at 
Erlangen. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theol. Seminary, Andover, and Edward Kohinson, Assistant 
Instructor in the same department. Andover (North America), 
1825. Large 8vo. Price, about 10.*. tid. or 1 Is. 

This is a translation of Winer’s 11 Granumtik dvs Ncutest.inient- 
lichen Spiacliidioms,” which was published at Leipsic in 1822. “ it 

is as yet the ordy treatise of the kind ; and, like most of the author's 
other works, bears marks of haste both in the conception and execu¬ 
tion. It contains many observations of great value. The gcnciul 
plan, and the internal ariangemcnt and classification, are good; and 
the principles are, for the most part, correctly stated, and happily 
illustrated. On some points he lias earned his views too far, and on 
some few he is probably erroneous. We look upon the woik as one 
which will impart new and important views to the students of this 
country, and serve to stimulate them to more extensive inquiry." 
(North American Review, July 182*;, vol. xxiii. p. 107.) The 
Anglo-American translators have greatly increased the value of this 
Grammar of the Greek Testament, by the addition of numerous 
learned notes. 


Remarks on 


the Use of the Definitive Article in the Greek 


Text of the New Testament: containing many new Proofs of 
the P'vinity of Christ, from Passages which are wrongly trans¬ 
lated in the common English Version. By Granville bn a up. 
Durham and London, 1 803. 12mo. Price 7*. (Id. 


Six Letters to Granville Shar ), Esq. respecting his Remarks on 
the Uses of the Definitive Artie e in the Greek Text of the New 


Testament. Bv Christopher Wonoswoimi [now D.D.]. London, 
1802. 8vo. Price a .s.Gd. 


The Doctrine of the Greek Article applied to the Criticism 
and Illustration of the New Testament. By T. E. Midiji.kton, 
D.D. [late Bishop of Calcutta.] London, 1808. 8vo. Second 
Edition, edited, with some additions and corrections, by the Rev. 
James Scholkheld, Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo, Cambridge and London, 1828. Price 10#. 

A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament: in which 
the Words and Phrases occurring in those sacred hooks are dis¬ 
tinctly explained; and the meanings assigned to each, authorised 
by references to passages of Scripture, and frequently illustrated 
and confirmed by Citations from the Old Testament and from 
the Greek writers. To this work is prefixed a plain and easy 
Greek Grammar, adapted to the use of learners, and those who 
understand no other language than English. By John Pahk- 
hcrst, M.A. A new Edition, comprising the more valuable 
parts of the Works of some later writers. By Hugh James Rose, 
B-D. London, 1829. Royal 8vo. Price \l. l \s.6d. 
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The first edition of this well-known and admirable Lexicon to the 
Greek Testament appeared in 1769, the second in 1 794, both in quarto ; 
the tliiid in royal octavo, with the learned author’s last corrections, and 
with large additions, in 1798. These have been retained in the nu¬ 
merous impressions which have subsequently appeared. In the course 
of the thirty years which have elapsed since the publication of Mr. Park- 
hurst’s third and last edition, sacred philology has received great acces¬ 
sions: and, a new edition being required, the proprietors of this work 
confided it to the Rev Hugh James Hose, 11. 1)., who has conferred 
a higMbbliga tion on biblical students in the manner in w'hich he has 
revised and edited the work. Thu following is the plan adopted by 
him : — 

1. As Mr. Purkhurst was, at least, a great admirer of the peculiar 
cosmological opinions of Mr. Hutchinson, and had introduced many 
etymologies which were in the highest degree fanciful and uncertain, 
— these etymologies, and tho philosophical opinions of the Ilutchin- 
soniaii school, have been omitted. 

‘2. Valuable as Mr. Parkliursl’s work confessedly was, it was de¬ 
fective in accurate discrimination between the various senses of the 
same word. Great inconvenience bad also arisen from the paucity of 
nstanccs given under eaeb bead, and the looseness of the references to 
profane authors. These defects had altogether banished Mr. P.’s 
Lexicon from the shelves of the critical reader, who had supplied its 
place by the labours of recent German Lexicographers, especially 
those of Schleusiicr, Hretselmeider, and Wald.* Mr. Rose has sup¬ 
plied both these defects, partly from his own researches, but principally 
from the valuable works of the scholars just named. 

9. Various important additions have been made to Mr. Parkhurst’s 
comprehensive Greek Grammar to the New Testament, from the general 
Greek Grammars of the Professors Ruttman and Matthue. 

4. For tin* convenience of those students who are attending to the 
style of the New Testament, he has distinguished, by a convenient 
mark, those words which do not occur in the Septuagint version of the 
Old ; and he has added in such eases examples from the apocryphal 
writings where Mich instances are found. 

Mr. Rose’s addition* to the present edition are enclosed within 
square brackets ^ ]; and, by enlarging the pages (which exceed the 

number in the tormor editions by more than two hundred), by omit¬ 
ting altogether the most fanciful etymologies of Parkhurst, as w r ell as 
by throwing much less important matter into notes, and entirely re¬ 
writing many articles, Mr. Rose has added at least one third of new 
matter to this work: which, in its present greatly improved state, 1 is 
indispensably necessary to every one who is desirous of acquiring a 
critical and correct knowledge of the New’ Testament. 

Nov us Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus: sive Lexicon in LXX. 
Ilclinuos Intcrpretes (Jrsecos, ac Scriptures Apocryphos 
Vetcris Tcstamenti. Post Bicliutn ct alios Viros Doctos congessit 
et edidit J. Fried. Schleusner. Lipsise, 1820, 1821. 5 parts or 


* See an account of their several Lexicons, in the Appendix to 
Vol. II. of the Author’s larger Introduction. 
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vols. 8vo. Glasgua* et Londini, 1822, in three very thick vols. 
8vo. Price 3l. 1 2s. bouiul. 

In the Glasgow, edit ion, many typographical errors, psirtii ulaily in 
the Greek and Hebrew quotations, have been corrected ; and the re¬ 
ferences to the chapters and verses, which in the foreign edition arc 
very inaccurate, have been carefully amended. Professor Sehlcus- 
ner’s German explanations of particular words uniformly have En¬ 
glish translations attuehed to them; and to the third volume there 
is appended an Index of all the Hehiew wordsoceuriing in tli^work^; 
together witli a collation of verses and chapters, as set out respectively 
in the editions of the Greek Kcptuagint siipei intended by Weclicl and 
Bos. This Appendix, which nearly (ills three bundled pages, is not 
to be found in the Lcipsic edition. 

A useful substitute for this Wink of Krldciisncr's (die price of 
which may place it above the reach of some students) will be found in 
the Rev. Greville Ewing's Greek Grammar, and Gicek and English 
Lexicon. Glasgow and London, 1827. Nvo. Pi ice 1/. *1$. 


§ 4. — Commentators, Interpreters, and Parapbrasts of the 

Scriptures, 

i. 'Treatises on the Interpretation <>J Scripture. 


KiU'liiriilion Ilerineiicuticie fJenrralis Tabtilamm Veteris et 
Nov* Foederis. Aiu tore Johaune Jams. Vieniiie, 1812 . Price 
about bs. 

Appendix Hermeneutical, sen Excrcitationcs Exegeticje. 
Auctoro Johaune Jahn. Fasciculi II. Vienna!, 1813-15. 8vo. 
Price about 8s. 

Eunj-sti (Jo. Aug.) lnstitutio Interprets Novi Tcstamcnti. 
8vo. Lipsiic, 17(51, 1809. Bvo. Price from 7s. to 9s. 


The edition of 1809 is generally considered as the best of Erncsti’s 
admirable little manual; but the prefatory remarks and some of the 
notes of l)r. Ammon must be read with »rcnt caution, as they are too 
frequently destitute of those primary and indispensable characteristics 
of a good interpreter, sobriety and discretion . Two volumes of Sup¬ 
plementary Remarks, by Professor Moras, entitled “ ytcmo\ei super 
Jlermcneutica Novi Tesla me nil," were published at f.eipsic Ik- tween 
1795 and 1797, in 8vo. : they relate only to part of Ernesti’s volume, 
and they contain much valuable matter respecting the criticism and in¬ 
terpretation of the New Testament. 


Elements of Interpretation, translated from the Latin of J. A. 
Erncsti, accompanied with Notes. By Moses Stuart, Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Andover (Massachusetts), 1822. London, 1827. 12mo. 

A translation of the preceding article. The work of Erncsti, in 
passing through the hands of its translator, lias undergone some alter- 
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ations. Some things have been omitted ; notes have been added where 
the subject appeared to require further elucidation; and copious ex¬ 
tracts are translated from Morus’s Acroases, as well as from Deck’s 
Monogrammata Hermeneuiices Novi Testament^ and Kcill’s Ele- 
menta Ilcnneneutices Novi Testamenti. 'I'hc London reprint was 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, who has increased the utility 
of this little manual by adding some valuable observations, the result 
of his own reading. 

Tuhiktinj (Joan. Alphonsi) De Sacras Seripturae Interpre- 
tandas methodo, Tractatus bipartitus. Trnjecti Thuriorum, 1728. 
Small 8vo. Francot'm ti ad Viadrum, 1778. 8vo. Price from 4s. 6d. 
to 8s. 

The edition of 1776 is considered to be the best: it professes to be 
“ rcstitutus et auctus," by William Abraham Teller, some of whose 
remarks are certainly valuable; but others convey doctrinal interpret¬ 
ations which Turrctini (or Turrctin, as he is most usually termed,) 
held in utter abhorrence. The edition of 1728 is, therefore, to be 
preferred. 

An Inquiry into the General Principles of Scripture Interpret¬ 
ation, in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Ox¬ 
ford in the Year 1814, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. 
John Hampton, M. A. Hy the Rev. William Vanmildeiit, D.D. 
[now Bishop of Durham.] Oxford, 1815. 8vo. Price 10*. 6d. 

The Hampton Lectures for the year 1824. Being an Attempt 
to trace the History and to ascertain the Limitsof the Secondary 
and Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture. Hy J. J. ConyiIEaiie, 
M.A. Oxford, 1824. 8vo. Price 10s. 6 d. 

On the Historical Types contained in the Old Testament. 
Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge 
in the year 1826, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 
Ilulse. By the Rev. Temple Chevalier, M. A. Cambridge, 
1826. 8vo. Price 12s. 


ii. Commentators on the Scriptures. 

Maltluci Poli Synopsis Criticorum, aliorumque S. S. Intcrpre- 
tum et Commentatorum, sunmio studio et fide adornata. Ultra- 
jecli, 1684, best edition. 5 tomis, folio. Price 6/. 16s. 6d. to 
7 1. 17s. 6 d. 

On this elaborate work tlie learned author spent ten years. It 
consolidates, witli great skill and conciseness; all the labours of the 
commentators and critics, which are collected in die great work edited 
by Bishop Pearson and others, in 1660, in 9 vols. folio, and commonly 
termed the “ Critici Sacri.” Besides condensing their observations 
into one continued comment, the audior has inserted many valuable addi¬ 
tions from various other eminent biblical writers, together with numerous 
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important remarks and corrections of his own. This synopsis tirst ap¬ 
peared at London, between the years and HiT-t, in 5 vols. folio, 
which may be met with for a less sum than the edition just noticed. 
The Frankfort edition of 171 2, in 5 vols. folio, is said to be very in¬ 
correct; and the quatto edition of lfinl, also in 5 vols., though some¬ 
what better, is also very inaccurate. 

Jo. Aug. Dathii . Lihri Vc tcris Testament! ex Reecnsionc 
Textus Hebrsei ct Vcrsionum Antiqunrum, Latino \eisi, notis 
philologicis ct criticis illustrati. Habiy 1773-178!). (5 vols. 8vo. 

Price from 2/. 10*. to 3/. 

This work is in high repute on the Continent, where it was pub¬ 
lished at different times, in six volumes or parts, most of which have 
been several times reprinted with improvements. It forms an honour¬ 
able exception to the gieat mass of recent (iermau commentators on 
the Scriptures, who have wiitten in Latin, and many of xvliotn have 
endeavoured to fritter away the meaning and application of the Pro¬ 
phetic Psalms; the reality and application of which 1 lathe has most 
ably vindicated. lie was professor of oriental litei.Ume at Leipsie, 
and “ never published -ny part until he had repeatedly explained it in 
his public lectures, .md convinced himself that no diflicultics remained, 
but such as co .id not be removed. In this maimer was produced his 
translatin' - ., which may be considered as a perpetual commentary : the 
diffic.it and obscure passages being explained and illustrated hy notes 
placed at the bottom of the page.” (Aikin’s Biographical Dictionary, 
vol. x. Supplement, p, 'MO.) 

The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version, with 
Noti.i explanatory and practical; taken principally from the 
most eminent Writers of the United Church of England and 
Ireland; together with appropriate Introductions, Tallies, In¬ 
dexes, Maps, ami Plans, prepared and arranged hy the Rev. 
G. D’Oyi.v, B. I), [now D. D.], and the Rev. Richard Manx, 
D.l). [now Bishop of Down and Connor.] Oxford and London, 
1817; Cambridge, 1822; Oxford, 182G. 3 vols. 4to. Price 
3/. 13s. 6d. in boards, or 5l. 5s. bound. 

The many thousand copies of this very valuable commentary, which 
have been circulated, sufficiently attest the estimation in which it is 
deservedly held. Although the editors profess to communicate only 
the result. of the critical inquiries of learned men, withuut giving a 
detailed exposition of the inquiries themselves, yet, from constant re¬ 
ference to their commentary, the writer of these pages is enabled to 
state that these results are selected with great industry and judgment; 
so that the reader, who may consult this work on difficult passages, 
will rarely, if ever, be disappointed. Of the labour attending this 
publication some idea may be formed, when it is stated that the works 
of upwards of one hundred and sixty authors have been consulted for 
it, amounting to several hundred volumes. On the fundamental arti¬ 
cles of Christian verity, the Deity and atonement of Jesus Christ, the 
personality and offices of the Holy Spirit, &c., this work may be pro¬ 
nounced to be a library of divinity. The maps and engravings, 
though only outlines, are executed with much spirit. 
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An Exposition of the Old and New Testament, by the Rev. 
Matthew Henry. S vols. folio. 6 vols 4to.; also, in 3 vols. 
imperial 6vo.; various editions and prices, from 4/. 4s. to 6/. or 
7according to condition and binding. 

The value of this commentary is too well known to require any tes¬ 
timonies to its merit; it is perhaps the only one “ so large, that de¬ 
serves to he entirely and attentively read through. The remarkable 
passages should be marked : there is much to be learned in this work 
in a speculative, and still more in a practical way.” (I)r. Doddridge.) 
The best quarto edition wits superintended by the Rev. Messrs. Binder 
and Hughes, and is very correctly ami handsomely printed; there are 
some copies on royal paper. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments; 
with original notes, practical observations, and copious marginal 
references. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford. 
London, 1822. 6 vols. 4to. The fifth and best edition, with 

the author’s last corrections. Price 8/. 8.t.; also, in 3 vols. im¬ 
perial 8vo. somewhat condensed, edited by the Kev.Josiah Pratt, 
B.D. Price 4/. 4s. 

The first edition of this work appeared about thirty years since in 
three volumes, and it has been very materially improved in succeeding 
editions. Though it professes to be a practical commentary princi¬ 
pally, the author has, without any parade of learning, introduced 
many very valuable critical elucidations of the sacred text. The mar¬ 
ginal references ore very copious, and, what is of more importance, 
very appropriate. The marginal renderings (which appear in the larger 
editions of the authorised version) have all been collated with the ori¬ 
ginal Hebrew : in one instance (on Numb. vi. 2.) an erratum has been 
corrected, that has been perpetuated in every other edition, from the first, 
which was published under the authority of King James I. in 1611, 
to the present time. This little ciicumstancc, which to the mere En- 
glish reader is of little moment, is here noticed, to show with what mi¬ 
nute attention Mr. Scott prepared the Inst edition of his commentary. 
The writer of these pages (who does not view all topics precisely in 
the same point of view) deems it an act of bare justice to state, that he 
has never consulted it in vain, on difficult passages of the Scriptures. 
While occupied in considering the various objections of modern infi¬ 
dels, to which he has replied in detail in the first volume of his larger 
Introduction, he thought out every answer (if he may he allowed the 
expression) for himself; referring only to commentaries in questions 
of more than ordinary difficulty. And in every instance, especially 
on the Pentateuch, he found in Mr. Scott’s commentary brief but solid 
refutations of alleged contradictions, which lie could find in no other 
similar work in the English language. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments: 
the text carefully printed from the most correct copies of the 
present authorised translation, including the marginal readings 
and parallel texts; with a Commentary, and Critical Notes, de¬ 
signed as a help to a better understanding of the Sacred Writ- 
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ings. By Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. London, 1810-182tf. 
8 vols. 4to. 

The commentary on the New Testament fills throe volumes of this 
elaborate ■work: the remainder is devoted to the elucidation of the 
Old Testament. In this commentary, l)r. Clarke states, that the 
whole of the text has been collated with the Ilebiew and Creek migi- 
nals, and .ill the antient versions; “ the most difficult words are ana¬ 
lysed and explained ; Ike must important readings in the collections of 
Kcnnicoll and Dc Rossi on the Old Testament, and in those of Mdl, It'et- 
stcin, and Cricsbach, on the NVic, are noticed; the date of evciy trans¬ 
action, as far as it lias been ascertained by the best chiuiiologcrs, is 
marked; the peculiar customs of the Jews, and neighbouring nations, 
so frequently alluded to by the prophets, evangelists, and apostles, arc 
explained from the best Asiatic authorities; the gnat doctrines of the 
Law and Gospel of God ate defined, illustrated, mid defended ; and 
the whole is applied to the important purposes of practical Christi¬ 
anity." The work concludes with a copious index, and a solution of 
important various Headings of the New Testament, from ten antient 
MSS. The literary world in general, and biblical students in parti¬ 
cular, are greatly indebted to l)r. Chuke for the light lie has thiowu 
on many dillicult passages. While this sheet was passing through the 
press, a new edition was announced, in octavo, with the [late] learned 
author's last coricctions and additions. 


A now Family Bible, and Improved Version, from Corroded 
Texts of the Originals, with Notes Critical ami Explanatory ; mid 
short Practical Reflections on each chapter. By the Rev. B. 
Boormtotn, LL.D. Ponteiiact and London, 1818, 1821, 1825. 
5 vo. -lb . 


The Ilev. Dr. Boolhrojd has long been advantageously known as 
the editor of ihe critical edition of the Hebrew Bible with philologicu.1 
notes, of which we ha\o given an account in p. 474. of the present vo¬ 
lume. Ilis improved English Version of the Bible will lie found a 
valuable help to the ciitic.il understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. 
'Where any reading, in the original, is .supported by the authority of 
antient MSS. ami Versions, I)r. 1). has availed himself of it, and lias 
inserted it in the text; always apprising his readers of such changes, 
which are not inifrequently real improvements. The Historical Books 
are printed in continuous paragraphs, the Poetical Books being printed 
in single lines. The two first volumes contain the Old Testament; 
the third, the New Testament. Hie numbers of the difi'erent verses 
arc judiciously thrown into the margin; and the notes, which arc 
placed at the foot of each page, possess the rare merit of condensing 
much important critical ami explanatory matter, in comparatively a 
small compass. To the whole, Dr. B. has prefixed a well-executed 
abridgement of Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Law of Moses. 

The Cottage Bible and Family Expositor; containing the au¬ 
thorised Translation of the Old and New Testaments, with Prac¬ 
tical Reflections and short Explanatory Notes, calculated to 
elucidate difficult ami obscure Passages. By Thomas Williams. 
London, 1825-27. 3 vols. Svo. 

This unassuming but useful commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 
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though professedly designed for persons and families in the humbler 
walks of life, is not unworthy the attention of students of a higher 
class, who may not be able to purchase more bulky or more expensive q 
commentaries; and on this account it is here noticed. The work is 
dedicated by permission to the learned and venerable Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. The first volume contains the whole of the Historical Books, 
and also the Book of Job: the second volume comprises the rest of 
the Old Testament. The New Testament forms the third volume. 
The following is the plan of publication. The authorised Version is 
neatly and clearly printed. Tong chapters are broken into paragraphs 
of a suitable length, regulated by the subject-matter of them; and the 
genealogies, enumeration of the tribes, and certain ceremonial laws of 
the Jews, which arc not suitable for reading in families or schools, are 
printed in a smaller type, and are so distinguished that they may be 
omitted in reading, without difficulty or confusion. To each chapter 
is given a concise practical exposition, together with brief critical notes 
(in which are interwoven the principal marginal renderings and refer¬ 
ences) on difficult and obscure passages, especially such as have been 
alleged to be contradictory. The editor has carefully indicated the 
sources whence he has drawn his annotations;—a practice which, it 
were to be wished, had been followed by the anonymous compilers of 
some commentaries, who have contrived to comprehend the most valu¬ 
able remarks of others without any acknowledgment of the authors to 
whose l.ilxmrs they are indebted. Mr. Williams has also paid a laud¬ 
able attention to those passages against which objections have been 
taken by modern sceptics; for which portion of his work lie is well 
qualified by his former very useful publications in reply to the cavils 
and objections of Paine and other infidels of the lust century. A con¬ 
cise Introduction is prefixed, vindicating the divine authority of the 
lloly Scriptures, and the learning and fidelity of the venerable trans¬ 
lators of our authorised English version. 

Should more extended commentaries be required than those here 
specified, the reader is referred to the works of Cai.mlt, and others, 
which are enumerated in the Appendix to Vol. II. of the author’s 
larger Introduction. 

« 

A Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament; to 
which is added a Chronology of the New Testament, and an 
Alphabetical Table of Plaees mentioned in the New Testament. 
By Daniel Whitby, D.D. London, 1761. 2 vols. folio. 1822. 

2 vols. royal 4 to. 

Divines of every denomination concur in pronouncing Dr. Whitby’s 
commentary to be, upon the whole, the best upon the New Testament 
that is extant in the English language. It is inserted in almost every 
list of books that we have seen recommended to students, and it is 
here noticed on account of the very valuable dissertations on various 
subjects which it contains, and which are referred to by most modern 
commentators. This commentary first appeared in 1703, and has 
since been frequently printed with Bp. Patrick’s Paraphrase and 
Commentary on the Historical and Poetical Books, and Mr. Lowth’s 
Paraphrase, &c. on the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. 
The two last-mentioned v orks would have been inserted in the present 
list, but that the most valuable of their annotations are included in Dr. 
D'Oyly’s and Bp. Mant's Commentary already noticed. 
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Expository Notes, with Practical Observations, on the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; wherein the 
Sacred Text is at large recited, the Sense explained, &o. &c. 
by William Bukkitt, M.A. late Viear and Lecturer of Dedham 
in Essex. London, 1H14. 4to.; also 18.32. 2 vols. royal svo. 


Price, about 1 1 . l.v. 


Tlu* first edition of this deservedly popular woik was printed early 
in the last century ; and it** practical utility has caused it to he several 
times reprinted in fo]io,hcsidcsthc ahuvc-noticcd vditinnsio Ito.and Svo. 
It does not profess to discuss critical questions, hut is very useful for 
the Inferences it deduces from the sucicd text. The Itev. Dr. (il.isso 
puhlislied an edition of this work, a few years since, in two volumes, 
4to. ; which was soon afterwards followed by an abridgment in one 
thick volume, f*\o. for the use of the poor. 


The Family Expositor; or, a Paraphrase and Version of the 
New Testament, with Critical Notes, and a Practical Improve¬ 
ment of each Section. H\ Philip Domuum.i, D.D. London; 
(i vols. <s\o. Various editions, juice “/. . is. • 1 vols. Svo. price 
2/. Hs.; also, in one volume, royal s\o., price 18*. 

There are also editions in six and in four volumes quaito, which sell 
for 4/. i Is. fir/, or 51. 5s. according to their condition. " The l amily 
Expositor cannot fall too early into the hands of those intended for 
holy orders.’* (lip* Barrington's Sermons and Tracts, p. I.lt>.) This 
admirable commentary is in the list of hooks recommended by Bishops 
Watso" and Tumlinc, and almost every other theological tutor. 


Analecta Theologica. A digested ami arranged Compen¬ 
dium of the most approved Commentaries upon the New Testa¬ 
ment. By the Itev. William Tuou.oi , k i M.A. London, l82*)-.33. 
2 lai^c vols. fiu>. 

The object of this laborious and comprehensive work is, to compress 
into as condensed a form as is consistent with perspicuity, the opi¬ 
nions, illustrations, and expositions of the principal theologians mid 
biblical critics. The several arguments nre digested arid arranged in 
such a manner that the merits of any question may hf* seen at one 
view, without reference to the authors themselves; the hulk and high 
price of many of whose works place them beyond the reach of Junior 
biblical students, for whose use Mr. 'Frollope’s publication is especially 
designed. Those writers, who have taken different sides in certain 
questions, are distinctly marked; and the student is directed to that 
interpretation of the several disputed texts which seems to be best sup¬ 
ported, and most generally approved, it is a primary and very im¬ 
portant feature of this work, that it gives the wimu of the arguments 
on any contested topic in a perspicuous and connected form; whereas 
in some of those collections of notes which are much in use among 
junior students, the heads of such arguments only are given, leaving 
the inexperienced reader in a maze of conflicting opinions, and unable 
to form his own judgment without consulting the writers themselves; 
whose works in many cases he may not have the opportunity or the 
means of procuring. 
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The Harmony of the Four Gospels; in which the natural or¬ 
der of each is preserved, with a paraphrase and notes. By J. 
Macknight, D.D. 4to. 2 vols. 1756; 2d edit. 1765; 2vols. 8vo. 
Various editions. Price of the 4to. copies, 2l. 2s., and of the 
8vo. 1/. Is. 

A new Literal Translation, from the original Greek, of all 
the apostolical Epistles; with a Commentary, and Notes philo¬ 
logical, critical, explanatory, and practical. To which is added, 
a History of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By James Mack- 
night, D.D. 4 vols. 4to. 1795. Price 10/. 10*.—svo. With the 
Greek Text, 6 vols. 2d edition, with the Life of the Author, 
price 3/. 5s. Without the Greek Text, in 5 vols. 4to. price 
Si. 5s.; and 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8*. 

Hecensio Synoptica Anuotationis Sacra;; being a Critical 
Digest and Synoptical Arrangement of the most important An¬ 
notations on the New Testament, Exegetical, Philological, and 
Doctrinal: carefully collected and condensed, from the best 
Commentators, both Anticnt and Modern, and so digested as to 
form one consistent Body of Annotation, in which each Portion 
is systematically attributed to its respective Author, and the 
foreign Matter translated into English; the whole accompanied 
with a copious Body of original Annotations. By the Rev. 
S. T. BuioMtiKM), M.A. [now D.D.] London, 1S26-27. 8 vols. 
8vo. Price Gl. 2s. 

Copious as is the title-page of this elaborate work, it barely expresses 
the nature of its \arious contents Purposely avoiding to treat cm 
those subjects which are discussed in the Commentaries of Up. Mant 
and l)r. I)’()yly,of Dr. A. Clarke, and of Mr. Hewlett,the annotations 
of Messrs. Elsley and Slade, the treatises of Ups. Tomline and Marsh, 
Michaelis’s Introduction, and also in the author's larger lntinduc¬ 
tion to the Study of the Scriptures, l)r. Utoomiicld has derived his 
exegetical and doctrinal annotations fiom the Scholiasts and Glos- 
sogrnphers, as well as from Theophjlact, Theodoret, Euthymius, 
and other nntient fathers of the church, especially the eloquent and 
erudite Chrysostom ; while Eisner, llaphelius, Kypke, Wotstein, 
Koppe, Kosenmiillcr, Tittmann, Kuindel, Whithy, Macknight, Dod¬ 
dridge, and numerous other Critics and Commentators, both British 
and foreign, have largely contributed to his philological illustrations. 
Nor has he omitted to avail himself of the valuable aids for the eluci¬ 
dation of the Scriptures, which are contained in the works of Cart¬ 
wright, Buxtorf, Light foot, Fococke, Surcnhusius, Schocttgenius, 
Mcuschen, and others. Those only who have been engaged in similar 
studies can appreciate the labour of Mr. Bloomfield’s undertaking, to 
which he has devoted many years of patient research, amid the con¬ 
flicting opinions of critics ami theologians. There is scarcely a single 
difficult passage which is not elucidated; while the genuineness of 
some important passages, which had been impugned, is ably vindicated 
nnd established. Avoiding minor topics, on which real Christians 
may ugree to differ in opinion, Dr. B. has laudably applied his 
learning to the defence of these cardinal doctrines of the New Tes¬ 
tament, the Deity and vicarious Atonement of Jesus Christ, and the 
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Deity and Personality of the TIoly Spirit. To those who have not 
the means of procuring the costly and voluminous publications of 
foreign commentators, those volumes will he most acceptable; while 
such as may possess them will here find a convenient manual of re¬ 
ference for their opinions on various topics. The value of Dr. 
Bloomfield's work is enhanced by the numerous glossarial notes which 
he has introduced on diilicult words of rare or infrequent oceurience. 
The first part, which consists of three volumes, is nppropi iated to the 
elucidation of the four Gospels; the second, which is in five volumes, 
treats on the Acts and Epistles. Altogether, this is one of the most 
important works in sacred liferatuie which has been offered to the 
attention of more advanced Bible students for many years. 

The Christian Expositor, or Practical Guido to the Study of 
the New Testament, intended lor the Cse ol General Headers. 
Hy the Kev. George IIoldjin, M. A* London, 1K30. I'.’mo. 
Price 10 s.6(l. 

“ Although many expositions of the Bible, of great and deserved 
celebrity, are happily extant in our language, a commentary stillicieiitly 
short to be read by those who bale not leisure to consult learned and 
extensi\e works, yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to 
the study of the I loly Scriptures, for general readers, is a desideratum. 
.... '10 supply this deficiency is the object of the present beautifully 
printed, cheap, and truly valuable woik; which, though ‘intended for 
the use of "encml readers,’ comprises mi much and such various in¬ 
formation in a condensed form, expressed in neat and perspicuous 
langiiii"' 1 , that not only general leaders, but also critical students may 
gladly ami p ofitably avail themselves of Mr. Holden’s labours. . . In 
the prosecution of his undei taking the author lias given an explanation 
of every verse, and even of every phrase in the Now Testament, which 
appeared liable to be misunderstood ; first, by a critical examination 
of the f acred text itself, and then by consulting the most eminent com¬ 
mentators anil biblical critics, both British and Foreign. \\ itliout any 
parade of sacred philology, lie has concisely given the results of his 
investigation ; and the reader, who has recourse to his pages for the in¬ 
terpretation of really diilieult passages, will rarely, if ever, be dis¬ 
appointed.” (Christian Remembrancer, 1K:{0. p. 'ISO.) 

The Four Gospels translated from the Greek ; with preliminary 
Dissertations and Notes. Hy George ('amniki.l, 1). D. Klt.H. 
Edinburgh ; Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 4 to. 2 vols. 
London, 1790; 8vo. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1807. 5d. edit. London, 
in o vols. 8 vo. Price from 1/ 16*. to 2 /. 2s. 

A paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolical Epistles, with 
Notes. Uy Philip Nicholas Site ttll worth, D.D. Oxford, 1829. 
8 vo. 12*. 

Of the numerous translations and paraphrases of the apostolic 
epistles already extant (of the principal of which an account is given 
in the Appendix to Vol. II. of the Author's larger Introduction), 
most are arranged in a form which renders them more fit for occasional 
reference than for continuous perusal : whilst some, intended chiefly 
for the assistance of the minutely critical scholar, however admirably 
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adapted for that purpose, are ill calculated to meet the wants of inex¬ 
perienced biblical students and of general readers. To this last men¬ 
tioned and important part of the Christian Community, l)r. Shuttle- 
worth oilers his admirably executed paraphrastic version of the 
epistolary writings of the Apostles. He states his design to be,—“ to 
give breadth and prominence to those minute but necessary links 
of reasoning, which are often so cursorily glanced at by the waiters, 
as to escape the observation of persons not in the habit of pursuing an 
elaborate argument through its finest details; to till up those lacunae 
of inference, the implied purport of which, though necessarily sug¬ 
gested liy the context to the experienced dialectician, does not always 
present itself to otlnrs less exercised in this species of elliptical com¬ 
position;— and to supply that iliicncy of context, by which even the 
languid and desultory reader, when indisposed to the labour of intense 
thought, may be enabled to take a comprehensive view of the whole 
chain of the argument and of the object of the writer.” (Pref. pp.xvii. 
x\iii.) The divisions of chnptcis and verges aie veiy properly thrown 
into the margin: and numerous notes are inserted, illustiating the 
scope and hearing of the apostles’ reasoning; which exhibit, in a com¬ 
paratively small compass, the substance of much learned and laborious 
research. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, with a Trans¬ 
lation, and various Excursus. By Moses Stu\ht, Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the 'rheological Seminary at Andover. 
Andover, 1 S.3‘2. London, 18~3. 8vo. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Moses 
S-rcAur. Andover, 1 827-28. London, 1828. Second edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Both these masterly works originated in the arduous duties incident 
to the ollice which Professor Stuart lias for some years filled witli equal 
credit to himself and benefit to the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
in the State of Massachusetts: and they furnish the best philological 
aids to the critical understanding of two of the most important and 
difficult of the apostolic epistles which are extant in the English lan¬ 
guage. Where difficulties lequircd an extended and special investi¬ 
gation, Professor Stuart has fully discussed them in separate excursus or 
dissolutions. Thu London reprints have been executed with equal 
neatness and accuracy. 

A Paraphrase and Notes on the Revelation of St. John. By 
Moses Lowmax. 4to. 2d edit. London, 1715. Svo. 4th edition. 
London, 1807. Price 10*. (uf. to 12s. 

The Apocalypse, or Revelation of St.John, translated, with 
Notes critical and explanatory. To which is prefixed a Disser¬ 
tation on the divine Origin of the Book, in answer to the 
Objections of the late Professor Michaelis; with a biographical 
chart of writers in the early Christian Church, who appear to 
have afforded evidence in favour of the Apocalypse. By John 
Chappel Wood house, D. D. London, 1806. Royal 8vo.— 
Price 18*. 

“ This," said the late Bishop Hurd, " is the best book of the kind 
I have seen. It owes its superiority to two things, — the author’s 
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undei standing, for the most pait, the apocalyptic symbols in n spi¬ 
ritual, not a literal sense. Secondly, to the care he has taken to fix 
the precise import of those symbols, from the use made of them by 
the old prophetical and other writer# of the Old and New Testament, 
Still many difficulties remain, and will lcinam to the time of the end." 

(Manuscript note of the late Mishap 11 uni , on a blank leaf if a pre¬ 
sentation copy if this work, in the library at llartlebury. See Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, vol. lxxviii. part ii. p. 702.) After such commend¬ 
ation, any further observation is unnecessary. The text uf the 
Apocalypse is handsomely printed in three columns, containing the 
text of Giiesbach’s second edition of the New Testament, Dr. W.’s 
own translation from it, and the anthorsied version, fiom which he 
never departs but when the sense requires it. The reader who is 
desirous of seeing anal)sea of this most excellent work may consult 
the British Ciitie, ((). S.) vol. x\ix. pp. I'Kt—200. ; and the Eclectic 
Review, ((). S.) vol. ii, part. ii. pp. 1)1-1 —*)22. 

Annotations on tlic Four Gospels ami the Acts of the Apostles. 
Compiled ami Ibridged for the use of Students. [By tin- Rev, 
Mr. lit st.ev.J ‘2d edition, London, 1812. 3 vols. 8vo. and various 
subsequent editions. Brice It. 4s. 

Annotations on the Epistles, being a continuation of Mr. 
Elsie- Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, and principally 
designed for the use of Candidates for Holy Orders. By the 
Rev. James Sr. a ui., M.A. London, 181 ti. 2 vols. 8vo. and various 
subsequent editions. Price if;*. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse, intended as a sequel to those 
of Mi.EL'ey on the Gospels, and Mr. Slade on the Epistles. 
Eor the use of Students in Prophetical Scripture, lly John 
Ch.ippel Wooimcusi:, D.I)., Dean of Lichfield. London, 1828. 
8 vo. Brice 12*. 

The commendations bestowed by the late Bishop llnrd upon Dr. 
^Voodhouse's larger publication (just noticed) nre equally applicable 
to his present work. The notes arc partly abridged from his former 
translation of the Apocalype, and arc partly new : the Greek Text of 
the original, and the improved version of Dr. W., are here omitted : 
and the text of St. John, according to the authorised English Ver¬ 
sion, is divided into parts and sections, with a view to a more complete 
arrangement and illustration of this prophetic hook, the genuineness 
and divine inspiration of which are more satisfactorily vindicated from 
the objections of the late learned Professor, Sir ,1. D. Michaelis, in a 
preliminary disquisition. Although Dr. Woodhouse offers his volume 
“ as a sequel ” to the compilations of Messrs. Elsiey and Slade, it may 
be most advantageously consulted and studied as a distiqct work ; be¬ 
ing sufficiently critical for the use of the scholar, at the same time that 
its perspicuity renders it highly valuable to ordinary readers. 

Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of 
Atonement and Sacrifice. By William Maglk, D.D. [late] Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin. A new edition. London, 1832. 3 vols. svo. 
Price It. 16s. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord and 
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Saviour Jesus Christ, collected and illustrated by the Rev. 
George Holden, j\I. A. London, 1820. 8vo. Price 10s. Gd. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah : an Inquiry, with 
a View to a satisfactory Determination of the Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, concerning the Person of Christ. By 
John Pyc Smith, D. D. Loudon, 1818-1821. 5 vols. 8vo. 

Price 1/. 

Each of these three truly valuable works was published in defence 
of that cardinal doctrine of the Christian ltc\elation,—the supreme 
Deity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ: hut they claim a distinct 
notice in this place, on account of the very numerous philological and 
critical explanations of impoitant passages of Scripture which they 
contain. From frequently consulting them, the wiitcr of these pages 
can, with confidence, state that they are not Its of which the .student 
will never regret the purchase : each contains most valuable matter 
peculiar to itself; and, together, they form the most elaborate defence 
ami pi oof of the deity of Jesus Clnist extant in our language. The 
value of Archbishop Magee's and Dr. Smith's works is enhanced by their 
learned vindications of many important passages of the Sacred Scrip tuies 
from the erroneous interpretations of the modem Socinians, ns well as 
the recent neologian commentators of Germany. 

Numerous translations of Dctncfial linoks of Scripture have at 
various times been published by Archbishop New come, llishop Lowth, 
the Hcv. Dr. lllavuey, Dr. J. M. Good, and other eminent critics and 
plnlologcis, for accounts of which the author is necessarily obliged to 
refer to his larger Introduction. 


§ 5. — Concoi dances, Dictionaries, and Common-place Hooks of 

the llilile. 


'Phc Hebrew Concordance adapted to the English Bible: di£ 
posed after the method of Buxtorf. By John Tayi.oh, [D.D. 
of Norwich. Loudon, 17.14. 2 Mils, folio, 

Abrahami Thommii OoncordantiiK Grime Versionis vulgo 
dictie i.xx. lnterpretum. Amstehedami et Trajecti ad Khctuim. 
j 718. 2 vols. folio. Price 2/. 1 2s. Gd. to l ,?,v. (id. 

Novi Testamenti Graeei Jestt Christi Tameion, aliis Con¬ 
cordantiie, ita concinnatum, ut et loca reperiendi, et vocum 
veras signifieutionis, et siguificationum diversitates per colla- 
tionem investigandi, ducis instar esse possit. 0|iera Erasmi 
Sciim mu, Grace. Lat. ct Mathem. Prof. Acccdit nova prac- 
fatio Ernesti Salomonis Cyprinui. Lipsiic, 1717- folio. Londini, 
1819. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 1 s. 

A Complete (Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index 
to the Bible. In two Parts. By Alexander Cauurs, M. A. 
London, 1825. 4to. It. 1*. besides various other editions in 4to. 
and royal 8vo. 

A new Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
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New Testament; or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the 
Bible, together with the various Significations of the principal 
Words, by which the true Meaning of many Passages is shown. 
By the Kev. John Buttkbwobth. London, 1707 ; 178.5; 1816. 
8vo. Price, 1 iis. to J I>s. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible, Historical, Critical, 
Geographical, and Etymological; wherein are explained the 
Proper Names in the Old and New Testaments; the Natural 
Productions, Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Stones, (reins, &c.; 
the Antiquities, Habits, Buildings, and other Curiosities of the 
Jews; with a Chronological History of the Bible, Jewish Ca¬ 
lendar, Tallies of the Hebrew Coins, Weights, Measures, Ac. Ac. 
Pomtli Edition, revised, corrected, and augmented with an ex¬ 
tensive series of plates, explanatory, illustrative, mid ornamental, 
under the direction ot C. Tam.oii. London, isj,~. r> voh. tto. 
Price v/. Os. Fifth edition, revised and improved. London, 
1829. 5 vols. 4 to. 

This woik has also been commodioiisly abndged iu one volume, 
royal Svu. Price 1/. b. 

A Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionary; serv¬ 
ing us .i gtmeral note-book to illustrate the Old and New IVstsi- 
tainent, as a Guide to the Practices and Opinions of all Sects 
and Religions, and as aCyclopicdia of Religious Knowledge. By 
John Ro* hinnon, D.D. London. IS 1.1 svo. Price 1/. s.v. 

Hie rapine Sacree. Par A. L. C. Coon in i,. Amsterdam, 
1} tomes, svo. 

Tlie-.e volumes, which are neither scientific nor elementary, are de¬ 
signed for Well-informed but not learned roadns: each article, in al¬ 
phabetical order, contains a narrative of facts drawn from the Bible, 
an explanation of ditlienllies, a sketch of the character, and, finally, a 
short summary of the principal texts of Scripture, in which the person 
is mentioned, besides those which immediately relate to bis history. 
The wink is, upon the whole, executed with ability ; the objections of 
infidels are fairly met, anil salid'actorily answered, and many judicious 
reflections are interspersed. 

A System of Revea'cd Religion, digested under proper heads, 
and composed in the express words of Scripture; containing all 
that the Sacred Records reveal With respect to Doctrine and 
Duty. By John Warden, M.A. London, 1769. 4lo, 1819. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price l/. Is. 

Christian Institutes, or the Sincere Word of God collected 
out of the Old and New Testaments, digested under proper heads, 
and delivered in the very words of Scripture. By Francis Gas- 
thkll, D.D. Bishop of Chester. l2mo. various editions. Price 
3s. Gd. 
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§ o'. — Connexions of Sacred and Profane History ; Treatises on 

Biblical Antiquities, and on other Historical Circumstances of 

the Bible. 

The Sacred and Profane History of the World, connected 
from the Creation of the World to the Dissolution of the Assy¬ 
rian Empire. By S. Shuckfoud, M.A. hvo. 4 vols. London, 
174.3, best edition. This well-known and valuable work has 
been several times reprinted. Price 1/. 7**. to 1/. 10*. 

The Old and New Testament connected in the History of 
the Jews, and Neighbouring Nations, from the Declension of 
the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ. By 
Humphry Phiijkaux, D.D. 8vo. 4 vols. London, 1749. 10th 
edit, reprinted in 4 vols.Svo. London, 1817. Price 1/. 7a*. to 
1/. 10*. 

The Connection of Sacred and Profane History, from the 
Death of Joshua until the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. Intended to complete the works of Sluickford and 
Pridcaux. By the Rev. M. Russru., LL.D. London, 1827. in 
2 vols. Hvo. 

The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, from the earliest 
times to the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 72.; translated from 
the Herman of John Jaiin, D.D. With a continuation to the 
time of Adrian. London, 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. l /. 4*. 

Though not so stated in the title-page, this is a reprint of the ori¬ 
ginal work of the learned Professor Jalm, translated by M. Calvin E. 
Stowe, of Andover [Massachusetts,] and published at New York in 
1829, in one large volume, containing (192 pages. In a note, however, 
at the end of Piofessor Stuart’s Pieface, it is stated that the whole has 
been thoroughly revised ; and such alterations made as seemed requi¬ 
site to render the nulhoi’s meaning clear and intelligible. This work of 
the late learned Professor J. 1 I 111 contains the most succinct and critically 
at ranged history of the Jews which is extant: it exhibits throughout 
manifest impressions of the same care, diligence, deep research, and 
sound judgment, which characterise his other treatises. The continu¬ 
ation is neatly translated from Basnagc’s History of the Jews, in 
French, and fills up a chasm in the history of that peopfc, which it is 
■desirable to have supplied. Professor Stuart, of Andover, recom¬ 
mends every theological student to make himself familiar with this 
work throughout. “ It is impossible that he should not reap the benefit 
of such an acquisition.” (Vol. i. Pref. p. ix.) 

A History of the Holy Bible, from the beginning of the World 
to the Establishment of Christianity; with Answers to Infidel 
Objections, Dissertations on the most remarkable Passages and 
most important Doctrines, and a Connection of the Profane with 
the Sacred Writings. By the Kev. Thomas Stackhouse, A. M. 
The whole corrected and improved by the Right Rev. George 
Gleig, LL.D., one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. London, 1817. 3 vols. 4to. 

The best edition of a well-known and valuable work : it was pub¬ 
lished at 41. 14*. Gd. but inay frequently lie met with for about 3/. 3*. 
or even a less sum. 
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Scripture Chronology; or, an Account of Time from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Bv 
Arthur Bedford. London, 17,"50. Folio. Brice 1 /. I*. 

A Mew Analysis of Chronology, in which an attempt is made 
to explain the History and Antiquities of the primitive Nations 
of the World, and the Prophecies relating td them, on Principles 
tending to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of pre¬ 
ceding Systems. By the Rev. Willi mi Hams, D. 1). 4to. r> vols. 
in four Parts. London, 1 son—1812. Price «/. s*. Second edi¬ 
tion, corrected. London, 1830. 4 vols. 8vo. Price 3/. 3s. 

The title of this work very inadequately describes its multifarious 
contents. Besides treating on Sacred Chronology, it contains a trea¬ 
sure of most valuable elucidations of the Iloly Scriptures. 


Dissertations on the Prophecies which have heon remarkably 
fulfilicd,und at this Time are fulfilling in the World. By Thomas 
Newton, D.D. Bishop of Bristol. London, 175!) or 15 vols. 
8 vo. Price l/. 4s.; or, 1817, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

History the Interpreter of Prophecy. By the Rev. Henry 
Kett, B. D. London, 1817. 2 vols, 8vo. Price 14*. 

A Key to the Prophecies; or, a Concise View of the Pre¬ 
dictions contained in the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. David Simpson, M. A. London, isifj. 8vo. Price y*. 


The Evidence of the Truth ol the Christian Religion, derived 
from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy ; particularly as illus¬ 


trated l>" the History of the Jews, and by the Discoveries of 
recent travellers. By the Rev. Alexander Keitii. Filth 


Edition, enlarged. Edinburgh, 1822. 12mo. Price 6*. 8vo. 12«. 

The Natural History of the Bible: or, a Description of all 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, Trees, 
Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in the 


Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the best Authorities, and 
alphabetically arranged by Thaddcus Mason Harris, D.D. 
Boston (Massachusetts), 1820. Hvo. Reprinted at London, 
1824. 8vo. Price !J*. New edition, 1833. Hvo. An Abridg¬ 
ment in 12ino. with Plates. - London, 1825. Price Ha. 


Scripture Natural History: or, a Descriptive Account of the 
Zoology, Botany, ami Geology of the Bible, illustrated by 
Engravings. By William Carpenter. London, 1828. «vci. 
Price 14*. 


Moses and Aaron: or, the Civil and Ecclesiastical Rites used 
by the antient Hebrews. By Thomas Godwin. London, iG4l. 
4to. Price 4*. 


Jewish Antiquities: or, a Course of Lectures on the three 
first Books of Godwin’s Moses and Aaron. By David Jennings, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 176G. Price 18*.; or, 1823, 2 vols. 
8vo. Price 14*. 


The Antiquities of the Jews carefully compiled from au¬ 
thentic Sources, and their Customs illustrated by modern Travels. 
By W. Brown, D.D. London, 1820. 2 vols. 8vo. Price \L 4*. 
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Illustrations of the Holy Scripture, in three Parts. By the 
Rev. George Paxton. Edinburgh, 1825. Sqcond edition, 

3 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 16*. 

Observations on divers Passages of Scripture, placing many of 
them in a light altogether new,— by means of Circumstances 
mentioned in Bookir of Voyages and Travels into the East. By 
the Hev. Thomas IIakmi’.a. London, 1H16. 4 vols. 8vo. best 
edition. Price 2/ Hs- 

Oriental Customs: or, an Illustration of the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, by an Explanatory Application of the Customs and Man¬ 
ners of the Eastern Nations. By the Rev. S. Burder, A. M. 
Sixth edition. 1822. 2 vols. 8vo, Price 1 /. 4s. 

This is an useful abridgment of I farmer's Observations, with many 
valuable additions from the later voyagers and travellers, arranged in 
the order of the Books, Chaplets and Verses of the Bible. 

Oriental Literature, applied to the Illustration of the Sacred 
Script tires; especially with reference to Antiquities, Traditions, 
and Manners, collected from the most celebrated Writers and Tra¬ 
vellers, both anticut and modern, designed as a Sequel to Ori¬ 
ental Customs. By the Rev. Samuel Bihui:r, A. M. London, 
1822. 2 vols. Hvo. Price ll. 4s. 

Sacred Geography: being a Geographical and Historical Ac¬ 
count of Places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By Ed¬ 
ward Wilis, D. D. Oxford, 1812 . 2 vols. 8vo. besides various 

other editions. Price 15.v. 


The preceding Catalogue has been framed on a principle of 
selection, which should comprise one or more works on the most 
important topics of Sacred Literature, both Critical and Prac¬ 
tical, as well ns Geographical and Historical, and of various prices; 
whence students may (with the advice of experienced tutors) 
choose such as are best adapted to their immediate wants. As 
every one may not have the means of procuring the whole of the 
books abo\c enumerated, the author subjoins the following 

LIST, 

Comprising the most necessary works upon the Holy Scriptures, 
which he trusts will be found sufficient for all ordinary purposes of 
study. 

i 

D’Allcmnml’s Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 8vo. 

Rev. Dr. Bloomfield’s Edition of the Greek Testament, with 
English Notes. In 2 vols. 8vo. or, Rev. E. Valpy’s Edition of 
the Greek Testament, with Notes. In 5 vols. 8vo. 

Vetus Testamentmn Grtecum (Valpy’s Edition), 8vo. 

Holy Bible, with marginal renderings and references, 8vo. 
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Rev. Geo. Townsend’s Harmony of the OldTestamont. 2 vols. 8vo. 

—-Harmony of the New Testament. 2 vols. 

svo. 

Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Author of this volume, i \o!s. svo. 

The Biblical Cabinet, Vols. 1. to IV. Small svo. r>s. per volume. 
[To be continued/ 

Professor Lee’s Lectures on the Hebrew Language, svo. Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart’s Hebrew Gratnr _ or, Mr. ^ cates’s 1 ehrew 
Grammar. 8vo. 

Gibbs’s Hebrew and English Lexicon, 8vo. ’[without points, 
Parklmrst’s Hebrew and English Lexicon. Kvo.] 

Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Rose. Royal 8vo. 

Rev. Dr. D’Oyly’s and Bp. Mant’s Commentary on the liible. 
o vols. 4 to. 


Rev. Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Rihle, in fi voK. Mo., 
or in .7 vols. imperial kvo. ; or, the Rev. TI 10 . Scott’s ( '(Momen¬ 
tary, in (> volt. 4 to. or .7 vol-. imperi.d kvo., and the Rev. W. 
Burkitt’s Expository Notes, Ae. on the New Tc&tanuut, in one 
vol. folio, or ijiiarto, or in 2 vols. imperial 8\o., will he found 
particularly useful lor practical and expository study. 

Bp. Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms, 2 vols. Svo. 

Rev. \V. Trollope’s Analeeta Theologiea: a digested and ar¬ 


ranged Compendium of the most approved Commentaries 
upo. the New Testament, 2 vols. svo. • 


Rev. Geo. Holden’s Chiistian Expositor: or, Practical Guide to 
the Study of the New Testament. 12mo. 

Rev. Dr. Slmtlleworth's Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos¬ 
tolical Epistles Svo. 

Rev. Prof. Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
in one volume 8vo., and 011 the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 2 


vols. 8vo. 


Rev. Dr. Woodhouse’s Annotations on the Apocalypse, 8vo. 

Rev. Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expositor, in 0 or l vol-. kvo. 

Rev. Dr. Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptiea Annoutionis Sacra:, 
8 vols. Svo. 


Dr. Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 2 vols. fivo. 
Cal mot’s Dictionary of the Bible, abridged in one volume royal 8vo. 
Dr. Harris’s Natural History of the Bible, Svo. ; or Mr. Car¬ 
penter’s Scriptuie Natural History, Svo. 

Archbishop Magee on the Atonement, .7 vols. svo. 

Rev. Geo. Holden’s Testimonies to the Deity of Christ, Svo. 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah 
.7 vols. svo. second edition. 


Rev. J. Butterworth’s Concordance, Svo. 

Mr. Warden’s System pf Revealed Religion, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Bp. Newton’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, 2 vols. svo. 

Mr. Keith’s Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion 
from Prophecy, 12mo. or Svo. 

z 2 
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No. VI. 

A CONCISE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

or THE PRINCIPAL EPOCHS MENTIONED IN THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTA Ml* STS. 


I. lli'MAiik'AHi.r Kvjnisin tiif Old Tint ament IIistort, abridged 
fiont Archbishop IJsnm and Eat fur Calmit, together with the cor¬ 
responding J)nlcs adopted by the lien. Dr. IIai.fs, in his “ New 
Analysis of C!nanalogy," and the lit. liev. Dr. Oleic, in his new 
Edition of Stack house s History if the liible. 


I)r 

I Lib - 

Anno 
MiiiiiIi, 
»r Ye n 
ol tin* 
World 


Year 

before 

Christ 

40<KJ 

(before 

Dr. 

Hales 

1 

1 

Tlit* Creation of the World. 

A. 1) 

4001) 

5411 

I 656 

lo.5o 

Noah born. 

2948 

3755 

2857 

1770 

Division of the caitli into families and lan- 
guages. 

2234 

2554 

32.58 

2008 

Abraham born. 

1996 

2153 

3.533 

2083 

('all of Abraham. 

1921 

2078 

0344 

209-1 

i&hmacl, son of Abraham and llagnr, 
horn. 

1910 

2067 

JLS.eT 

2107 

Destruction of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the 
cities of the plain. 

1897 

2051 

0357 

2107 

Covenant with Abraham renewed. 

1897 

2054 

•mm 

2108 

Birth of Isaac. 

1896 

2053 

339« 

2148 

Isaac marries ltcbckah. 

1858 

2013 

3 H). r > 

2245 

.Jacob marries Leah and Rachel. 

1759 

1916 

3526 

2273 

Joseph sold into Egypt. 

1728 

1885 

3.5 18 

2298 

Jacob and his family go into Egypt. 

1706 

1863 

368 

2133 

A Revolution in Egypt. — The Israelites 
persecuted. 

Birth of Moses. 

1571 

1728 

3763 

2513 

The Exodus from Egypt. 

1491 

1648 

tJTC»*4 

2514 

The delivery of Hie Law. 

1490 

1647 

3803 

2553 

The death of Moses; the entrance of the 
Israelites into the promised land, under 
Joshua. 

1451 

1608 

3811 

2561 

The Administration of the Elders and 
Judges, after the death of Joshua. 

1443 

&c. 

1582 

&c. 

4311 

27 15 

Saul appointed and consecrated king. 

1259 

1110 

4361 

278 5 

The accession of David to the throne. 

1219 

1070 

4381 

2825 

l'he reign of Solomon alone. 

1179 

1030 

4391 

3001 

Die dedication of the temple. 

1003 

1020 

4421 

3029 

Accession of Itehoboam, and the secession 
of the ten tribes uuder Jeroboam. 

971 

991 
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Dr.H. 

A. M 

Kings of Israel for 254 i/e-.ns. 

U 1 . 

Di.ll. 

4400 

3030 

Jeroboam I. 

970 

990 

4-14 a 

3050 

Nudab. 

ft 70 

998 

4445 

3052 

Ikinsha. 

9 18 

996 

44 68 

5074 

Elah. 


9 13 

4465) 

3075 

Zimri conspires against Elah, and reigns 
seven davs at Tn/a. 


912 

4469 

3075 

Omri. 

92 7 

o jo 

4 4 SO 

3086 

.Miab. 

‘M I 

931 

4500' 

3107 

Ahaziali, m 

S97 

•KM) 

4507 

3108 

Jelioram or Juram. 

Boi, 

809 

4510 

3120 

Jeliu. 

880 

S3 1 

454 1 

3148 

Jelioaliaz. 

852 

867 

4501 

3105 

Joasli. 

S -Vi 

859 

1577 

3179 

Jeroboam II. 

8‘jn] 

s 5 t 

4010 

3232 

Zacliaiiah sun of Jeroboam reiirnod si\ 
months. 

Sliallmn reigned on ■ month. 

T7‘» 

7 92 

4041 

3233 

And slain l»v Menahem. -- - - 

< t l' 

791 

4055 

8 241 



760 

405 -> 
4fi«3 

3210 

3 Hi 5 

D..I ,.i. IZL —^ _ ^ 


^5S 

lloshea. ~~ 

-75 4 

738 

: 1 ■ 

3284 

End of the kingdom of Israel, after it had 
subsisted two hundred and fifty-foui 
seats. 

Kings of Judah far 388 years. 

721 

7 1 !i 

4421 

3029 

lleliohoam. 

971 

991 

443S 

3046 

A hijah. 

95 1 

973 

4441 

3049 

Asa. 

951 

970 

4182 

3090 

Jehoshaphat. 

* 

1 

910! 929 

1 

4517 

3115 

Jelioram. 

I 

865! 904 

4515 

3117 

Aha/iah. 

885 

904 

4510 

3118 

Atliali.ili. 

884 

5)03 

4522 

3126 

Jehoasli. 

878 

X 

X 

4563 

3165 

Amaziali. 

835 

848 

4602 

3189 

Uzziab or Azariali. 

810 

809 

4654 

3216 

Jotliam. 

754 

; 757 

4670 

3262 

Ahaz. 

736 

! 741 

4666 

3278 

llezekiah. 

722 

; 725 

l 
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A7/i".v of Judah alone. 

8 . C. 

Dr.H. 

•1715 

3306 

Manasseh. 

694 

696 

4770 

3361 

Amon. 

639 

641 

4772 

3363 

Josiali. 

637 

639 

4808 

3394 

Jc-houhaz, son of Josiali. 

Jehoiakim. 

605 

608 

4816 

3405 

Jcconiah, Coniah, or Jehoiakim, son of Je¬ 
ll oiakim. 

Zedekiah, uncle of Jcconiah, originally 
named M at tan i all. 

595 

595 

4828 

3412 

Zedekiah revolts against the Chaldaeans. 

590 

590 

4820' 

3415 

The siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. — Zedekiuli’s flight_He is deprived 

of sight. —Jerusalem taken, and the tem¬ 
ple burnt. 

Beginning of the seventy years’ captivity. 
—• The deflection of the kingdom of 
Judah, after it had subsisted four bun¬ 
dled and sixty-eight years from the com¬ 
mencement of David’s reign ; and three 
hundred and eighty-ciglit years from 
the separation between Judah and the 
ten tribes. 

From the Babylonish Captivity to Nehemiah's 
Reform. 

588 

586 

4827 


The beginning of the seventy years' cap¬ 
tivity foretold Iiy Jeremiuh. 

Gcduliah made governor of the remains of 
the people.—He is slain. 

587 

586 

4858 


Darius the Medc. 

553 

553 

4800 

Efts!! 

Cyrus the Persian. 

551 

551 

4875 

3461 

Babylon taken by Cyrus, who restores the 
Jews to libcity,nnd permits them to return 
into Judies under Zorobabel. 

536 

536 

4876 

3465 

The second temple begun. 

535 

535 

4882 

3471 

Death of Cyrus.—Cambyses reigns. 

529 

529 

4890 

3479 

Darius Ilystaspes reigns. 

521 

521 

4895 

3484 

The temple finished. 

516 

516 

4926 

3515 

Death of Darius. — Xerxes succeeds to the 
throne. 

485 

485 

4928 

3517 

Jehoiakim high priest. 

483 

483 

4947 

3536 

Arlaxerxes succeeds Darius. 

464 

464 

4948 

3537 

lie cuuses the rebuilding of Jerusalem to 
cease. 

463 

463 

4951 

3540 

Artaxorxt a marries Esther 

460 

460 

4954 

3543 

He sends Kara to Jerusalem with several 
priests and levites. 

457 

457 
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A. M. j 

U y 

Or H. 

4958 

9547 1 Nchcmiah governor of Jiula’a. 

•155 

155 

4988 

9577 1 Darius Nothus. 

■195 

■155 

4991 

5580 Nchemiali’s reform among the Jews, 

| End of the Old Testament Canon. 

» 

190 

•150 


IT. Nkw Thsiwmist History. 

From the Tiirth of Jesus Christ to the Completion of the Cotton >•/' the 

New Testament. 


A. w. 


\ 4>! 




J i . 

the 

\ nltf.ir 





4000 

The Nativity of CluUt. 

John the Baptist was horn six months before tin 

1 

4 


birth of Christ; uliieh took place A. .M. loon 
according to the vulgar ana; but its line dale, 
according to Caluiet, is A.1V1. 4001, or A M. 
5411, according to Dr. Hales. 




Hie circumcision, puiilication, and presentation of 
Chi ist in the temple. 

Archclaus, etlmaieh of Juda'a. 






V. ,K 
or 

A 1>. 

401 

('h ist visits the temple. 

15 

8 

4005 

Ministry of John the Baptist. 

53 

59 

4055 

Hie baptism and temptation of Christ. 

First Pasuwer. — Cln ist purges the temple, and 

55 

30 


preaches in JudaM. — Imprisonment of Joint 
the Baptist. 



4094 

Second Passover .—The twelve apostles sent forth. 

3 1 

. 31 


— John the Baptist beheaded. 



4055 

Third Passover .—The seventy disciples sent forth. 

55 

35 


—The transfiguration of Christ. 



4036 

Fourth Passover. — The n ucilivion, death, resurrec¬ 
tion, and ascension of Christ. 

(•’east of Pentecost.—Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

36 

33 

4057 

Seven deacons chosen. 

37 

34 

4039 

Stephen marly i ed_Saul persecutes the church. 

39 

36 

4040 

Conversion of Saul. 

40 

37 

4061 

Paul a prisoner at Rome. 

64 

Cl 

4066 

Paul set at liberty. 

66 

63 

4068 

Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome. 

68 

65 

4069 

Paul and Peter put to death there. 

69 

66 

4070 

The Emperor Vespasian enters Judira. 

Jerusalem taken by Titus, and the temple burnt. 

70 

67 

4073 

75 

70 

4098 

John banished to Palmos. 

9* 

95 

4100 

John, being liberated, writes his Gospel and Rtvc- 

100 

97 


lation. 
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No. VII. 

A TABLE OF T1»F. PRINCIPAL PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE 

MESSIAH, 

WITH TlIElll ACCOMPLISHMENT, AS RELATED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. That a Messiah should come. 

Prophecy. — Gen. iii. 15. He (the seed of the woman) shall bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. Compare Gen. xxii. 18. 
xii. .8. xxvi. *1. xwiii. 'I. and Psal. lxxii. 17. — Isa xl. .5. The glory 
of the Lord shall he revealed, and all tlesh shall see it together. — 
Ilagg. ii. 7. The desire of all nations shall come. 

Fulfilment. — Gal. iv. 'I. When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth hit Son, made of a woman (four thousand years after 
the first prophecy was delivered). — Horn. xvi. 20. The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. — 1 John iii. 8. 
The Son of God was manifested that he might destroy the works of 
the Drill, (that old serpent, Rev. xii. 9.) See also Ileb. ii. 14.— 
Luke ii. 10. 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 

all people. 


2. The Time when he should come. 

Prophecy. — Gen. xlix. 10. The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver fiom between his feet, until Shiloh come.— 
The Messiah was to come at a time of universal peace, and when there 
was a general expectation of him; and while the second temple was 
standing, seventy weeks (of years, i. e. 490 years) after the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. See Hagg. ii. <i—9. ; Dan. ix. 23—25. ; Mai. iii. l._ 

Fulfilment. —When the Messiah came, the sceptre had departed 
from Judah; for the Jews, though governed by their own rulers and 
magistrates, yet were subjeet to the paramount authority of the Roman 
emperors ; as was evinced by their being subject to the enrolment of 
Augustus, paying tribute to Cn'sar, and not having the power of life 
and death. Compare Luke ii. 1. 9— 5.; Matt. xxii. 20, 21.; and the 
parallel passages; and John xx. !0. 15.— When Jesus Christ came 
into the world, the Roman wars were terminated, the temple of Janus 
was shut, and universal peace reigned throughout the Homan empire; 
and all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, were expecting the coming 
of some extraordinary person. See Matt. ii. I—10. ; Mark xv. 43.; 
Luke ii. 25.38.; ami John i. 19—45. for the expectation of the 
Jews. The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, confirm 
the fulfilment of the prediction, as to the expectation of the Gentiles. 

3, The Dignity of his Character,— that the Messiah should be God 

and Man together . 

Prophecy. — Psal. ii. 7. Thou art my Son, this day have I be¬ 
gotten thee.— Psal. cx. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord.— Isa. 
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ix. 6. The mighty Gail, tin* everlasting Father. — Mic. \. ‘2. Whose 
goings forth have been from of old, fioiu everlasting. 

I'Vi.kitmknt. — Ileh. i. H. l.nto the Son, he s.iith, • ’l'h\ tin one, 
C) God, is for ever and ever.’ Compute Matt. \\n. \‘2 —.1,1. ; Aets 
ii. ,‘M, M.l.; 1 Cor. xv. 2-1. ; Ileh. i. 1:1. — Matt. i. 2:». They shall 
call his name Emmanuel, that is. Cod with Us,—John i. 1. I I. 
The Word was with God, and the Word was C„d. The II,nl was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. — Horn. ix. .1. Of whom , the fa¬ 
thers) as concerning the flesh Christ came, w ho is Cod nvei all. blcswd 
for ever. See also Co), ii, ft, ; I Jolm v. 20, 

4. From wuoxi hr was to hr discendcd. 

Phofii rev. — From the Hist woman. Gen. iii. 1.1. Fxnn .thra- 
ham and his descendants (Gen. xii. M. xviii. IS.) ; \ l/. /'fif/i * ( (ion. 
xxvi -I.); Jacob, (Gen. xxviii. II.); Judah, (Gen. \h\. lit.); 
Jesse, (Isa, xi. 1.); Darut , (l’sal. cxxmi, II. Ixxmv, I. 27.; Isa. 
vi. lit, 11. ix. 7. ; Jer. xxiii. 5. and .\\xni. 20 , 21.) 

Fui.tli.xit st. — Gal. iv. -I. When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth his son, made of a woman. 

Acts iii. 23. The covenant whiili God made with our fathers, 
saying unto Abraham, ‘ Ami in thy sicd shall all the nations of the 
earth he blessed.’ (See Matt. i. I.) —Ileli. xii. 11. It is evident 
that our Lord sprang out of Judah. — Horn. xv. 12. Isaiah saith 
there shall be a root o l' Jew. — John xii. TJ. Hath not the Scripture 
said, that Christ cometli of the seed of Harris See also Ails ii. :}0. 
xiii.2:t. ; Luke i. 32. 

>. Thai the Messiah should he from of a Vikuin. 

Prophecy.— Isa. vii. 14. Deholil a Virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a Son. 

Jer. xxxi. ‘22. The Loid hath created a new thing on the i-uth ; 
a woman shall compass a man. (N. 11. The anlient Jews applied 
this prophecy to the Messiah, whence it follows, that the lain inter- 
pretalions to the contrary are only to avoid the truth which we profess ; 
viz. That Jesus was born of a virgin, and therefore is Tiik Cimisror 
Messiah. — lip. Pearson on the Creed, Art. III. p. 171. edit. 17IS. 
folio.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt. i. 2-1, 25. Joseph took his wife and knew 
her not, till she bad brought forth her first-born son. ( oinparc 
Luke i. ‘20 — 15. — Matt. i. l 2‘2, ‘23. All this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, * Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a 
son.’ 


6. The Place where the Messiah was to be bom. 

Prophecy. — M ic. v. 2. Thou Jielhlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah; yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel. 

Fui.nt.MEKT. — Luke ii. 4— 6. All went to be taxed (or enrolled), 
every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
with Mary his espoused wife, unto Bethlehem; and, while they were 

Z 5 
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there she brought forth her first-born son. Compare also Luke ii. 10, 
II. 10. and Matt. ii. 1, 4— 0. 8. 11.; John vii. 42. 

7. That a PuoriiF.r, in the spirit and power of Elias, or Elijah, should 
be the Messiah's forerunner and prepare his way. 

Prophecy. — Muhichi iii. I. and iv. 5. ; Isa. xl. :J.; Luke i. 17. 
Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare irty way 
before me. 

Fulhi.mfnt. —Malt. iii. 1. In those days came John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, saying, ‘ Repent ye, (he kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.’— Mali. xi. 14. ; Luke vii. 27, 28. This is 
Elias which was for to come. 

8. That he should brain to publish the Gosjtel in Gamlfe. 

Prohjecy. — Isa. ix. 1, 2. In Galilee of the nations, the people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great light. 

Fui.rii.Mi vr. — Malt. iv. 12. 17. Now when Jesus heaid that 
John was east into prison, lie departed into Galilee. Fiom that time 
Jesus began to picach and to say, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ 

‘t. That the ilessiah was to be a PiioriiiT and Legislator like unto 

Moses, but snpcuor to him, who should change the law of Most s into 

u new anti mine perfect law, common both to Jews and Gentiles, and 

which should Inst for ever. 

The lew of Mows was piomnlgated to the Jewish people exclusively, 
and was full of Inr llieusome ooremon! the sacrifices enjoined 1 y it 
neic to be peiformed only at Jenisalem, ..ml it was delivered by a 
man to men. llut, 

1’iioi n. - - (I.) The Messiah is foretold to he a prophet like unto 
Moses. Dent. 1/3. to. "The Lord thy (iod will raise up unto thee 
a prophet fiom the midst of thee, of thy hielhrcn, like unto me. L'nto 
him shall ye heathen.” For Moses ditleis from all the other Old 
Testament piophets in this, that he was truly a legislator, the friend of 
God i E\od. wxiii. 11.), and was distinguished by the multitude of 
his miracles. (Dent, xvxiv. 11.) 

(2.1 The Messiah was to enact a new law, Isa. ii. 3. Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the woid of the Loan from Jerusalem. 

(3. ) This law was to be common to all nations; see Isa. ii. 2, 3. and 
Ii. 4, 5. 

(4.) The new law or covenant of the Messiah was to endure for 
ever; sec La. lix. 21 ; Jer. xxxi. 34. ; Ezek. xxxvi. 27. xxxvii. 26.; 
Isa. Iv. 3. hi. 8.; Jer. xxxii. 40.; Ezek. xxxiv. 25.; Dan. vii. 13, 
14.; Isa. xliii. 6. lxii. 2. 

Fui.hi.mfnt. — Christ is a prophet infinitely superior to Moses. 

(1.) As to his person. — Ileb. iii. 5, 6. Moses, verily, was faithful 
in all his house, as a servant, for a testimony of those things which 
were to lie spoken after; but Christ as a Son over Iiis own house, 
whose house are we. 

(2.) As to his law.— Heb. vii. 18, 19. There is a disannulling 
of the commandment going before, for the weakness and unprofit¬ 
ableness thereof; for the Jaw made nothing perfect, but tlie bringing 
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in of a better hojie (i. e. of a new law), did, by (he which we draw 
nigh to God. 

The law of Moses belonged to one nation only, hut the Gospel, 
which is the Jaw ol Christ, is designed J'or all nations. Compare 
Nos. (').) and (l.)ofthcprecedingpiedictionswiili Matt, wviii. J;t, 'JO.; 
Matk xvi. JO. ; and Col. i. J.'J. 

(J.) *1$ to the benefits he has eunferred .— Moses del iv cud the 
Israelites from their cruel bondage in Kgvpt ; lie was the mediator of 
the covenant between God and his people; be conducted tlu .111 tluough 
the desert into Canaan, and infciccdcd with God for tin :n ; but all 
these were only leinpoial benefits. On the ulliri hnul, (Ini.t san s 
am., that tiilly believe in him and nnfcigncdly tepeiif, J‘,otn the guilt, 
the power, and the punishment of their sins. ^M.itt. i. J ;. i lie hath 
obtained a more excellent miimtiy by bow imuli .,lso lie is the medi¬ 
ator of .1 better covenant, wlmli n.is established upon hettei piomists. 
(Ileb. viii. G.) See also Ileb. vii. JJ. is. I.'i. sii. J I. ; JCoi. iii. t». 
Cl wist lias reconciled the world onto God J Cur. v. 1 p. . I ,|ulm ii. 
J.); and lias given us an example that we should follow Ins steps. 
(I Pet. ii. J1 — JJ.) As our fon tunnei, lie liatli eiileud mlo beast n, 
that vvlieiclic is, there bis followiis ni:iy be also ' ilch.vi. J»). is J I ; 
John sis. J, :>.) ; and as ,m ml 'm ale Ik eser Inelh to make mieu essiott 
foi all that conic unto God by him. (1 John it. I. , Ileb mi. ’ ,.J 

(■1.) As t» the 11 > i unislniii 11 nf Ins th'illt .— Muse*, dud. m one 

sense, for the initpiitn s ol liis people. Their iclu I lion, wnuli was the 
occasion of tt, diew down the divine displeasme upon ‘hem and njioti 
him. See l)eut. i. :*7. Moses there ion* went up m me siglu of the 
people to the top of Mount Ncho, and tbeie lie died, wlun lie svas in 
peifeet vigour. Christ sulli ted for the sins of m.jikiml, and was led lip 
in i,.i pi seneo of the people to Calvary, wlicte In dud m the (lower 
of bis age. 

“ la-t us search all the records of universal history, and see if we 

can find a man who was so like to Mims as Clnisl was. If we 

(Mimul find stub .i one, then we have found HIM, of whom Musts in 
the 'aw and the prophets did wiitc, to be Jesus of Nazareth, ini So.s 
or Goo.” 

10. That the Messiah sh mid tonjirm his dorm nr by great Miliar i.i s. 

Prophecy. — Isa. \xxv. .7, <i. Then the eyes of the blind shall ho 
opened , and the ears of the deaf shall be unstnp/nd : then shall the It me 
man leap r«s an halt, and the l-nigne of the dumb sing. 

Pi i hi virsr. — Malt. \i *1, .7. Jesus . . . said, ‘ Go ami show 
John those things which ye do hear and see the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleansed, and the dtaflicur.‘ 

11. lit what manner the Messiah was to make his public entry into 

J tit USA l.hXl. 

Prophecy. — Zech. ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Jciu- 
satein, beliobl thy King cometh unto thee; he is just and having 
salvation, lowly and riding upon ail ass, even upon a colt the foal 
of an ass. 

Fri.rin.MENT. — Matt. xxi. 7—10. The disciples — brought the 

ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and set him (Jesus) 

z 6 
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thereon (that is, upon llm clot firs). And great multitudes spread their 
garments, Ac. Ac. — M.itt. xxi. A, 5. sl/lthis was done, that it might 
be Cl'Hi 11 id which was spoken by the prophet, saving, Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion, • llchol:l tliy King eumelli, 1 Ac. Ac. 

12. The CmcuMsr.vM rs of his Sun mis os and IirATir. 

(1.) 'Tlnil tlir Messiah shun hi he poor and despised, and he betrayed 
by one of Ins mm disciples for llitrly pines of sdrer (at that time the 
ordinary pi ice of the vilest slave); with which the potters field should 
be purchased. 

i’konu < v. — I-a. liii. :5. 'J’here is no beauty that we should desire 
him. He is despised and iejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac¬ 
quainted with giicf; and we hid as it were our faces from him; ho 
was despised and wo esteemed him not.—Ps. xli. !». and Ps. lv. 12 

— I 1. Vea, mine own familiar fiieml in whom I trusted, who did eat 
of nn bread, hath lift up his heel against me. — Zcch. xi. 12. So they 
weighed for my price thirty juects of sdrer. — Zcch. xi. I,‘i. And the 
Lord said unto me. Cast it unto the potter: a goodly pi ice that I was 
piizcd at of them! And I look the thiily pieces of silver, and cast 
them to the po’ter in the house of the Lord. 

l’ui.i ii.wi nt. — Luke ix. 53. The Son of Man hath not where to 
lay his head. — 2 Cor. viii. !). For jour snkes he became poor.— 
John \i. 31. Iisis wht. — Luke xxii. 3,4. Then Satan entered 
into .I mills, being one of the twelve, and he went his way, and com¬ 
muned with the chief priests how he might betray him unto them. — 
Matt, xxvi. 1 1. And Judas went unto the chief priests, and said 
unto them, Whit will ye give me, and 1 will deliver him unto you ; 
and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of sdrer. — Matt, 
xxvii. .'1—K. Then Judas, who had betrayed him, brougi t again the 
thirty pieces of si’ver, saj ing, I have sinned in that J have betrayed 
innocent blood ; ami lie east down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and departed, and went and hinged himself. And the chief priests 
took the silver, and they said, It is not lawful to put it into the trea¬ 
sury, because it is the price of Idood. And they took counsel, and 
bought with them the potter’s field , to bury strangers in. 

(2. ■> That the Messiah should m'ffuk pain untl death for the sins of 
the World. 

PuoviiEcv. — Psal. xxii. 1 <?, 17. l’or dogs ftliat is, the Heathens , 
whom the Jews called dogs,) have compassed me ; the assembly of the 
wicked have inclosed me; they have pierced my hands and my feet. 
I may tell all my hones ; they look and stare upon me. — Isa. 1. 6. 
1 gave my hack to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off* 
the hair. 1 hid not my face from s/iamcand spitting. — Isa. liii. 5. 8. 
He was wounded for our transgressions : he was bruised for our ini¬ 
quities : by his stripes we ore healed. lie was cut off out of the land 
of the living: for the transgression of my people was he stricken. 

— Isa. liii. 12. And he bare the sin of many , and made intercession 
for the transgressor?. 

Fvlfilmfnt. — John xix. 1, 2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and scourged 
him. And the soldiers p'attcd a crown of thorns — and they smote 
hint with the palms of their hands. — Matt, xxvii. 30.; Mark xv. 19. 
And they did spit upon him, — and smote him on the head. — Mark 
xv. 25. And they crucified him. 1 Pet. ii. 23, 24. Who, when he 
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was reviled, reviled not again; when lie suffered, he tlncatcncd not. 
Who hare our sins in his own hoilv on the fur (the riots'. — Luke 
xxiii. ;! I, Then said Jesus, * Fn'her, forgive (hi m, fur they /■ nine not 
U'lial (hey are tintna.' 

(3.) 'That (he Messiah shonhl he ermlly Min on and nmini n. 

I’minirn.— Psal. xxii. 19, 13. 7, M M.m> hulls have con)f>:isseil 
me; strong hulls of Ihtshan — (tli.it is, the wicked and fin ions Jews, 
w ho, like the beasts fattened on the lei tile plains of lt.idiin, “waxed 
fat, anil kicked,” — beanie proud and rebellious.) — have beset me 
round. They gaped upon me w itli their mouth ; as a taveiiiug and 
turning lion. All the) that see me, laugh me to scotn ; they shoot 
out the lip, saying, ffe trusted in >lod (hat he would deliver him . let htni 
deliver him , seeing he delighted in him. 

Ft la it, mi vr. — Matt, wvii :Pi. 11. -19. ; Mark w. SI, :>9.; I.uke 
xxiii. :’>7, :’»G. And the) that passed liy, reviled him, wagging their 
heads. Likewise also the chief piiests, and the rulers also with them, 
derided, mid mocking, said among themselves, with the scribes and 
elders, ‘ lie saved others, himself he i.mnot save ; if he he the Christ, 
the chosen of (iod, let him now come down from the cross, and save 
himself, that we may see, and we will believe him. lie lru\tcil in 
(Jiui, let him deliver him now, if he will have him.’ And the soldiers 
also mocked him, saying, » If thou he the King of the Jews, save 
thyself.’ 

(4.) That vinegar mill goIf should he offend to (he Messiah upon the 
Cross; mid that Ins garments should he iltrided, mid lots t ast for his 
vesture. 

Pitorura y. — l’sal. l\ix. 91. They gave me also gall for my meat, 
and ; n my thirst the) gave me vinegar to drink. — Psal. xxii. 18 
They pan my garments among them, and east lots ujum my vesture. 

l'ut Fit.WKNT.—John xix. ‘29. ; Matt, xxvii. 48.; Mark xv. 3G. 
And they fillul a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put 
it to his mouth —John xix. 99, 91. And the soldiers, when they 
bail crucified Jesus, took his garments and made lour parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also his coat; now the coat was without seam. 
They said, therefore, Let us not rend it, hut cast lots, whose it shall he. 

(.7.) That not a honk of the Messiah should he hkokkn. 

PaorHM’Y. — Psal. xxxiv. 90. lie keepeth all his hones : not one 
of them is broken. — Zecli. xii. 10. And they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced. 

Ffr.rit.MKNT. — John xix. 39—.11. Then came the soldiers, and 
broke the legs of the first; and of the other which was crucified with 
him, hut when they came to Jesus, and saw that lie was dead already, 
they brake not his legs. Hut one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
his side, and forthwith there came out blood and water. 

(6.) That the Messiah should die with maltfaclors , hut be buried 
honourably. 

Pkofhect. — Isa. liii. 9. And lie made his grave with the wicked, 
and w ith the rich in his death. 

Fl’i.fii.xient. — Matt, xxvii. 38. 57 —GO. Then were there two 
thieves crucified with him. There came a rich man of Arimathea, 
named Joseph, and begged the body of Jesus; and he wrapped it In a 
clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb. 
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13. Thai the Messiah should rise from the dead and ascend into 

heaven. 

Prophecy. — Tsai. xvi. 9, 10. My flesh also shall rest in hope. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (the separate stale of departed 
spirits), neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. — 
Isa. liii. 10. When thou shalt make his soul an oJfering for sin,— 
he shall prolong his days. Jesus Clnist also foretold his own resur¬ 
rection ; see Mark viii. .11. x. 34.; Luke ix. 2*2. ; John ii. 19. 21. 
x. 17. — Psal. Iwiii. 18. Thou hast ascended up on high ; thou hast 
led captivity captive ; thou hast received gifts for men, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them. 

Fui.m.MENr. — Acts ii. 31. David spake before of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell (Il.idcs, or the separate 
state) ; neither did his flesh see corruption. See also Acts xiii. 35. —■ 
Matt, xxviii. 5, 0. The angels said unto the women, 4 lie is not here, 
for he is risen, as he said. ’ See Luke xxiv. 5, G. — 1 Cor. xv. 4. 
lie rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures. — Actsi. 3. 
He shewed himself alive after his passion by many infallible proofs. 
Mark xvi. 19.; Luke xxiv. 51. ; Acts i. 9. So then, after the 
Lord hud spoken to them, while he was blessing them, and while they 
beheld him, lie was parted from them, and carried up into' heaven, and 
sat at the right hand of God. Compare also 1 Fet. iii. 22. ; 1 Tim. 
iii. l(i. ; Hub. \i. 20. 

11. That the Messiah should send the IIoj.y Sri hit, the Comforter. 

Prophecy. —Joel ii. 28. I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. Jesus Christ pro¬ 
mised and foretold the gift of the Holy Spiiit, in John vii. 38, 39. ; 
xiv. lfi, 17. 2(>.; xv. 2(i.; :.vi. 7. 13. ; Acts i. 4, 5. 8. 

Fui.kiemen r. — See all these promises and predictions fulfilled in 
Acts ii. 1—1. ; iv, 31. ; viii. 17. ; x. 4 l. ; xi. 15. 

15. The Anoi.inoN ok the Jewish Covenant by the Introduction of 

the Gospel. 

Ppopkecy.—J er.xxxi. 31—34. Behold the days come, Euith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah : not accoiding to the covenant that I made with thcii 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of 
Egypt; which my covenant they brake, though I was an husband to 
them, saith the Loan. But this shall be the covenant, that 1 will make 
with the house of Israel: — After those days, saith the Loro, I will put 
my law in their inward parls, and write it in their hearts,and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 4 Know 
the Lord:’ for they shall all know me from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Loud; for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sin no more. — The 

Fulfilmfvt of this prediction is shown at length by St. Paul, in 
the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, verses 7—13. 

The old covenant is abolished, and its observance rendered impos¬ 
sible by the expulsion of 4 he Jews front Jud.-va and Jerusalem, and 
by the utter destruction of that temple and altar, on which the whole 
of the Jewish worship depended. It is therefore as impossible to 
doubt that the Mediator of the new covenant is come, as to question 
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those external facts which prove that the antieut covenant subsists no 
longer. 


1G. Thai l/icic is Salvation om v through Christ. * 

Pbofufcv. — Zcch. xiii. I. In that day tin re shall he a fountain 
opened to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for 
sin and for uncleanness. — Mai. iv. 2. Unto you that fear on name, 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with healing in biswings.— 
Isa. liii. 11. Ry bis knowledge shall my lighteoiis Scivant jus¬ 
tify many. — Isa. lix. ‘JO. The Redeemer shall come to Sion, and 
unto them that turn fiom liansgression in Jacob. Sec Rom. ix. gfi. 
—- Ps. ewiii. 22. The stone which the builders refused, the same is 
become the head-stone of the coiner. Isa. xwiii. It;.; Matt. \ii. 10. 

l’t:i,Fit,Mi 1 vr. — John lii. It;, God so loved the woild, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever l>ehe\eth in him, should not pe¬ 
rish, but have everlasting life, t’ompaie abo 1 Thess. u. ; John 
xvii. .‘5. — Iaike \xi\. -17. That repentance and remission of sins 
.should lie pleached in his name. See aNo A»ts\. I I. — Acts xiii. 
:!H, ;}!). TJiiough this nun is pieached unto mil tin- forgiveness of 
sins; and by him all that believe are justified.— Ailsiv. (I, 12. 
This is the stone, winch was set at nought of win builders, which is be¬ 
come the head of the vomer. N« idler is then* salvation in any other: 
for there is none oilier name under Heaven given among mm, wheieby 
wc must be saved. 

17. Of the Xecessily of belter mg in Christ, and tin Danger of rejeeling 

him . 

Dent. wiii. 1.7. Id. The Lord — will raise up unto thee a Pro¬ 
phet— Unto him shall ye hearken-—Whosoever will not hearken unto 
my woids, which he shall speak in rny name, 1 will leijoiie it of 
him. [In Acts iii. 2.5 this picdiction is cited and applied to Jesus 
Clnist.J — Numb. xv. HI. The soul that doth aught presump¬ 
tuously— i eproacheth the Lord; and that soul shall be cut oil'from 
among his people, because he hath despised the word of the Lord. — 
Ps. ii. 12. Kiss the Son, lest lie lie angry, and ye perish from the 
right way. * 

John iii. 18. lie that belic-veth on him is not condemned ; but he 
that Ix-licvclh nut is condvinned ahi-ady, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only Sou of God.— Heh. ii. How shall we 
escape it we neglect so great salvation?— Ileii. x. 2 <i. 2M. Jf wo sin 
wilfully, after tint we have received the knowledge of die truth, there 
remained) no more sacrifice for sins, hut a ccitain fearful looking lor 
of judgment and fieiy indignation? which shall devour the adversaries. 
He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy, under two or three 
witnesses ; of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy, 
who hath trodden under fool the Sou of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?— The Lord shall be revealed 
from Heaven with hU mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not Cod, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Christ. 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. 
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* The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ’ (Itev. xix. 10.): 
and of that testimony, it were easy to have offered hundreds of in¬ 
stance*', equally striking with those above given. Copious as the pre¬ 
ceding table of prophecies is, the selection has necessarily been re¬ 
stricted to the principal, in order that this article might not be extended 
to an undue length. A more copious table is given in the appendix, 
to the first volume of the author’s Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, To conclude, it is worthy 
of remark, that most of the prophecies concerning the Messiah were 
revealed nearly, and some of them more than three thousand years 
ago, and yet scarcely one of them can be applied to any man that ever 
lived upon earth except to Him, who is Immanuel, God with us, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom ‘ give all the prophets witness.’ (Acts x. 
4H.) The more ne contemplate these astonishing facts, — the more 
deeply we investigate the wondciful display of divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness, — the more we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the 
amazed centurion, —‘ Truly this was Tins son of God.’ 
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I. A Concise (irooiiAPincAL Index oe tiie Pkin- 
cii’al Places mentioned in the Sckieiuiies, 
especially in the New Testament. 


II. Index oe the Principal Matters contained in 

this Volume. 




I. 


A CONCISE 

GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


PRINCIPAL FLACKS MENTIONED IN THE h('HI FT UKES, 
ESPECIALLY IN TIIE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A PAN'A ami Fh.vrfar, two ri¬ 
vers of Damascus, mentioned in 
!2 Kings ▼. 12. The valley of Da¬ 
mascus, which lay between Ltba- 
nus ami Ariti-Libaims, was wa¬ 
tered by fi\e rivers, of which these 
were the two pi incipal. Both de¬ 
scended from Mount rierriion : 
the latter flowed hy the walls of 
Damascus: the former (lowed 
through the city and divided it 
into two parts. These rivers are 
liol now to he distinguished. 

ii a..iL m, mountains of. See 

p. 211. 

A uki., *lhel - belli - Mnncha, or 
jibcl-main, a city in tin* northern 
part of (he canton allotted to the 
tribe of Naphtali. (2 Sam. xx. 
1*1—22. 1 Kings xv. 20. 2 Kings 
xv. 29.) 

Abfl-kfiiwiim (the place or 
plain of the i inei/tutls, ,/udg. xi. 
9:L), a village of the Ammonites, 
where they vveie discomfited hy 
Jcphtlia. 

ABEr.-MFitor.AJi was the native 
country of Klisha. (1 Kings xix. 
1(>.) Not far from hence, Gideon 
obtained a victory over the 31idi- 
anites. fJudg. vii. 22.) 

Aarx-vti/iiA im (the mourning 
of the Egyptians), was formerly 
called the floor of Atad. (Gen. 
1. 11.) Jerome, and some others 
after him, believe this to he the 
place afterwards called Bethagla, 
at some distance from Jericho and 
Jordan, west. 


Akfl-miiti'w was a town in 
the plains of Mn.ih, Im ynnd Jor¬ 
dan, opposite Jem ho. Ilcie the 
Israelites fell into idolatry, and 
wmshipped Baal-lYor, si diiced 
hy Ihdek ; and heie tied severely 
punished them hy the hands of 
the Levitts. ( Numb. xxv. I, Ac.) 

Ahilkm. Seep. *2 >'>. 

An no. See I’ror.i xi ais. 

Ac u Hama for the Field of 
Blood), the name given to a field 
port based with the money for 
vvliii.il Judas Iiad betrayed Jesus. 
It was appropiiated as a place of 
Initial for strangers. (Actsi. 19. 
Malt, xxvii. 7, K.) 

At it a i v, in a wnler sense, com¬ 
prised l’eloponnesus and the whole 
of Greece properly so called. 
(2 Cor, xi. 10.) In a .stricter 
sense, Achai.t is the mu them re¬ 
gion of IVlopounesus, of which 
Corinth was the capital. 

Arn.Mi.TifA. See Kcbatana. 

Anion, a valley in tl.e territory 
of Jericho, and in the canton of 
the tribe of Benjamin, where 
A chan was stoned. (Josh. vii. 
2 - 1 .) 

Ackshafii, a city belonging to 
the tribe of Asher. The king 
of Acksliaph was conquered by 
Joshua, (xii. 20.) 

A ha a a, a city in the southern 
part of the canton belonging to 
the tribe of Judah, not far from 
the boundaries of Idumaea or 
Edom. (Josh. xv. 27.) 
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A dm a ii, or A dam a, one of till? 
five cities destroyed by fire from 
heaven and aftcrw ards over¬ 
whelmed by the waters of the 
Dead Sea. (Gen. xix. 24.) 

A dha.m yttium, a maritime town 
of Mysia, in Asia Minor, for 
which Paul embarked in his first 
voyage to Italy. (Aetsxxvii. 1,2.) 

A mux, mentioned in Acts 
xxvii. 27., is the Adriatic Sea, 
now called the Gulp]) of Venice. 

Adijli.am, a city in the south 
part of the canton of the tribe of 
Judab towards the Dead Sea. 
(Josh. xv. 35.) The king of this 
place was killed by Joshua, (xii. 
15.) In a cave in its vicinity 
David was concealed. (1 Sam. 
xxii. 1.) Ueboboam rebuilt and 
fortified this place. (2 Chron. xi. 
1 ‘) 

-di non, or Knon, signifies the 
place of springs, where John bap¬ 
tized. (John iii. 2:t.) It is un¬ 
certain where it was situated, 
whether in Galilee or Jiuhra. 

Aiiava, a liter of Babylonia, 
or of Assyria, where Ezra assem¬ 
bled those captives whom be after¬ 
wards brought into Judsca. (Ezra 
viii. 15.) 

At, or IIai, a city of anticut 
Canaan, near Bethel, which was 
taken by military stratagem, by 
the Israelites under Joshua. (Josh, 
vii.) 

Ajalon, a city in the canton of 
the tribe of Dan, assigned to the 
Lcvites of Koliath's family. It 
was situated between Timnath 
and Beth-Shcmcsh, and is proba¬ 
bly the citv alluded to in Josh. x. 
12 . 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, 
built by Alexander the Great, ce¬ 
lebrated for the mnguiticenee of 
its edifices, and for the extensive 
commerce carried on by its inha¬ 
bitants, especially in corn. Alex¬ 
andria was the native piace of 
Apollos. (Acts xviii. 24.) 

Amalekites, the first and most 
powerful of the nations in the vi¬ 


cinity of Canaan. They dwelt in 
Arabia Petrica, living like the 
present Arabs in hamlets, caves, 
or tents. They were always the 
enemies of the Israelites, whom 
they attacked in the desert, but 
were repulsed. Balaam predicted 
that they should perish for ever. 
(Numb. xxiv.29.) In fact, per¬ 
petual wars against their neigh¬ 
bours, and especially the Jews, in¬ 
sensibly ruined them. 

Ammonites, the descendants of 
Ammon, the son of Lot. They 
dwelt to the east of the half tribe 
of Manassch, beyond the Jordan. 
They were almost always at war 
with the Isiaelites. They were 
defeated by Jepbtliab, and subse¬ 
quently by Saul, and particularly 
by David, w hose ambassadors they 
had grossly insulted. At length 
they were ultcily destroyed by 
Joab. (Judg. xi. 1 Sam.xi. 2Sam. 
x. xii.) 

A mo kids, a people descended 
from Aiuori or Amorrlucus, tbc 
fourth sou of Canaan. They first 
peopled the mountains west of the 
Dead Sea. They likewise had 
establishments east of that sea, 
between the brooks Jahbuk and 
Arnon, whence they forced the 
Ammonites and Moabites. (Josh, 
v. 1. Numb. xiii. 21). xxi. 29.) 
Moses wrested this country from 
their kings Sihon and Og. 

Amimiii'Olis, a city between 
Macedon and ’Thrace, but de¬ 
pendant on Maccdon, mentioned 
in Acts xxii. 1. 

Ax akim, the descendants of 
Anak, a gigantic tribe who dwelt 
in the land of Canaan; in com¬ 
parison of whom the unbelieving 
llebrexv spies, that were sent to 
explore the country, reported that 
they were but as grasshoppers. 
(Numb. xiii. S3.) Their capital, 
Kirjath-Arba or Hebron, was 
taken, and they were destroyed by 
Caleb, with the assistance of the 
tribe of Judah. (Josh. xv. 14. 
Judg. i. 20.) 
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Axatiioth. a citv in the tribe 

' ar 

of Benjamin, memorable as being 
the birthplace of the prophet Je¬ 
remiah. (Josh. \xi, 18. Jer. i. 1.) 

A M't-Lilia Mrs (Mount.) 237. 

Amujiii, the metro]mlis of 
Syria, was erected, nccoiiling to 
some w liters, by Autioeluis Fpi- 
phanes; according to others, by 
Seleueus X'canor, the fust king 
of Syiia after Alexatidci the Great, 
in memofy of liis father Antio- 
chus, and was the royal seat of 
the kings of Syria, For power 
and dignitv it was little infeiior to 
Scleticia or Alexamlria. The dis¬ 
tinctive name of t'hristians was 
here fust applied, by divine ap¬ 
pointment, to the iolhiucis of 
Jesus Cluist. (Acts \i. If). '10.) 

Asnoeu of Pisidi i, a city of 
Phrygia, but thus denominated 
because it was attached to the 
pi mi nee of Pisidi.i. ( Acts xiii. I 1.) 

AMii'ArHis,a small townwlnch 
was situated in the ro.nl from Je- 
rus'ileni to Caesarea. It was lor- 
UKi.y e lied Capli.usalma ; but, 
being lebuilt and Inautilicd by 
Herod the Gioat, it was by him 
named Antipatris in honour of 
his father Antipater. Hither St. 
Paul was brought after his appre¬ 
hension at Jerusalem. (Acts xxiii. 
31.) 

ArniK.—There are several 
cities of this name mentioned in 
Scripture; as, 

1 . ApIiuc, in the tribe of J udah. 
Here the Philistines encamped, 
when the aik was brought from 
Shiloh, which was taken in battle 
by the Philistines. (1 Sain, iv.) 
Probably this is the Aplu-kuh, 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 53. 

2. Anu.K, in the valley of Jez- 
reel. Heic the Philistines en- 
camjHjd, while Saul and his army 
lay near Jizrecl, on the mountains 
of Gilhoa. (1 Sam. xxix. l,&c.) 

3. Amur, a city belonging to 
the tribe of Asher, near the coun¬ 
try of the Sidomans. (Josh. xix. 
30. xiii. 4.) Perhaps (his was the 


l. Anisic, a city of Syria, one 
of the principal in Ben-lliidad's 
kingdom, in the vicinity of which 
the battle was fought between 
Aliuh and Hcn-Hudud, when the 
Sy iLuis wete beaten (1 Kings \x. 
‘10, Ac.j, ami as liny icircatcd 
with precipitation into the city, 
the city wall fell upon them, and 
eitished 27,000. 

Ai-uii.osiv, ji city of Mace¬ 
donia Ihinia, through which Paul 
passed, m Ins way to I’liessaloiiiea. 
(Acts \m. |.) 

Amt Pourn, a small town 
on tin vh In.ilcd Appum Way, 
consti ted by tlie censor Ap- 
puts ( minis, ihiougli winch St. 
Paul p ,se<l on his lust journey to 
Rome. 

Ahaiu\, the name of a large 
region including the peninsula, 
which lies between Syria, Pales¬ 
tine, the At.ilnan and Persian 
Gull's, iii'il the Indian Oeciiti or 
Se.i of Aiabin. Its inhabitants 
are supposed to be principally 
iltscciwUd fimu lslnuael. It is 
distinguished into three parts, 
Aiabiu fWir, l‘> tnm, and J)c- 
xertu i hut these divisions were not 
nnticntly known to the inhabitants 
of the Past, nc.r are they observed 
ill the Bible. 

1. A n a in a Fi 11 \ lies between 
the ocean <.n the south-east, and 
the Aiahiau and Persian Gulfs. 
It is a fertile region, especially in 
the interior, producing various 
species of odoriferous shrubs and 
fragrant gums; as, frankincense/ 
myrrh, uissia, Ac. The Queen 
of Sheba 'l Kings x. 1.) is sup¬ 
posed to have reigned over part of 
this region. 

2. A hatha Pf.tjuka received 
its name from the city Petra, and 
lies on the south and south-east of 
Palestine ; extending to Egypt, 
and including the peninsula of 
mount Sinai. It is remarkable 
for its mountains and sandy plains. 

3. Arabia Dksf.rta lies be¬ 
tween the other two, and extends 
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northward along the confine's of 
Palestine, Syria, Babylonia, and 
Mesopotamia; including the vast 
deserts which lie within these 
limits, and which are inhabited 
only by wandering tribes of savage 
Arabs. 

A ham, fifth son of Shorn, was 
father of the people of Syria, 
who, from him, are called Ara- 
nueans. The region, which in 
the Old Testament is denominated 
Auam, is a vast tract extending 
from Mount Taurus south as far 
as Damascus, and from the Me- 
diteraneau Sea, in an eastern di¬ 
rection beyond the Tigris into 
Assyria. Different parts of this 
region are called by different 
names; as At am Xaham'im, or 
Syria of the Two llivers, that is 
Mesopotamia ,• A ram of 1lam a sens; 
A run of Soho ; Aram lid Inch oh ; 
ami Irani of Alnachn ; because 
the cities of Damascus, Holm, 
Hethrchob, and Muucha were in 
Syria; or at least, because Syiia 
contained the provinces of Solm, 
Mauchtih, Rcliob, &e. 

Aiiakat, a celebrated mountain 
in the Greater Armenia; on which 
Noalfs ark restodafter the deluge, 
uen. vm. *1.) 

Arima riiKA, a small town to 
which Joseph hel.mged, who 
begged the body of Jesus from 
Pilate (Matt, xxvii. 57.) ; it was 
about thirty-six or thirty-seven 
miles distant from Jerusalem. 

Aiinon ;ltivcr.) See p. 205. 

* A rue it. 1. The proper name 
of a city of the Gaditcs, on the 
river Arnon. (Numb, xxxii.34. 
Deut. ii. 86. iii. 12. Josh. xii. 2. 
xiii. 25.) 2. ’fbe name of a place in 
the canton of the tribe of Judah. 
(1 Sam. xxx. 28.) 

Ash non. See Azotcs, p. 527. 
in/rd. 

Asia, one of the larges*, divi¬ 
sions of the old woi Id, is not men¬ 
tioned in the Old Testament. In 
the New Testament it is always 
taken for Asia Minor, as it in¬ 


cludes the proconsular Asia, 
which comprised the four regions 
of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and 
Lydia. In this proconsular Asia 
were the seven churches of Ephe¬ 
sus, Laodicica, Porgamos, Phila¬ 
delphia, Sardis, Smyrna, and 
Thyatira. 

AsKrT.oN,a city in ihc territory 
of the Philistines, situated be¬ 
tween Azoth and Gaza, on the 
coast of the Meditcrftinean or 
Great Sea, about 520 furlongs 
from Jerusalem. After the death 
of Joshua, the tiibe of Judah 
took Ask clou, which subsequently 
became one of the five govern¬ 
ments belonging to the Philistines. 
(Judg. i. 18. ) This place is fre¬ 
quently mentioned>in the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Assos, a maritime city of Mysia, 
according to some geographers, 
hut of Tinas, according to others. 
It is mentioned in Acts xx. 1:3, 
14 . 

Assyria, a country of Asia, 
the hmindaiics of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to ussign. Three of its mo- 
narchs arc particularly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, viz. Tig- 
lath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and 
Sennacherib. The former, having 
defeated Uezinking of Damascus, 
and taken that city, put an cud to 
the kingdom there erected by the 
Sjrians. He also entered the 
kingdom of Israel, conquered 
Pckali, and carried away part of 
the ten tribes beyond the river 
Euphrates. Shalmaneser, the suc¬ 
cessor of Tiglath-pileser, came 
into Syria a. m. 2280, n. 721, 
and desolated the country of the 
Moabites, agreeably to the pro¬ 
phecy of Isaiah (xvi. I.),delivered 
three years before, lie then at¬ 
tacked Simaria, and completed 
the misfortunes of the Israelites 
who remained, by carrying them 
into captivity beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates. Thus terminated the 
kingdom of Israel, a. m. 3283, 
b. Cm 721. (2 Kings xvii. 3. xviii. 
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9—11.) llezekiah, by the spe¬ 
cial protection of God, escaped 
the fury of Shalmaneser, to whom, 
however, he became tributary, and 
the Assyrian returned in triumph 
to Nineveh. lie was succeeded 
on the throne by his son Senna¬ 
cherib, a. m. 32M7, h. r. 717. 1 le 
invaded the kingdom of Judah 
during the reign of IIey.eki.ih, 
who hud refused to pay the ti ibute 
stipulated by Shalmaneser ; but 
an angel of Jehovah slew one 
hundred and eighty-live thousand 
of his troops. (2 Kings ms. *} r >.) 
Sennacherib returned to Nineveh, 
where two of bis sons, we.uy of 
his tyranny and savage temper, 
slewlii v Idle In vm slapping 
in the temple of Xisinrh Ids god, 
and immediately lied into the 
mountains of Armenia. ,‘J Kings 
xis ’7. Tobit i. 21.; He was 
succeeded by Ids son Ksarhaddon. 

Arm ss, the capital of Anita, 
and the chief city of ■mtioiit 
Gicece. It «;i. distinguished by 
the ditcrv talents, but slid more 
by the learning, eloquence, and 
politeness of its inhabitants. Saint 
Paul coming hither, a. n. :J2, 
found tlum plunged in idolatry, 
up *d i lijii id . 
ing news, curious to know every 
thing, and divided in opinion con¬ 
cerning religion and happiness. 
(Acts xvii.) 'Ihe great apostle 
of the Gentiles, taking opportu¬ 
nities here to pi each Jesus Christ, 
was eariied before the judges of 
the tribunal, called the Areopagus, 
where he gave an illusitious testi¬ 
mony to truth, and a remarkable 
instance of powerful icasoning. 
(See an account of the Amor. 
acts in p. 262. ) 

ArrAiJA, a maritime city of 
Pamphylia,and the chief residence 
of the prefect. It derived its 
name from king Attains, its 
founder. Hither St. Paul went 
from Perga in Pamphvlia. (Acts 
xiv, 25.) 


Avfcs. See Os, p. 5:»7, in frit. 

Avims, the origimil inhabitants 
of*the eounliy afteiwards pos¬ 
sessed hv the Caphtoiim or Philis¬ 
tines. (Dent. ii. 23.) 

Avi ii s or Ayi w, the inhabitants 
of Avcli or Ala, a city whence 
colonies weie -enl into S.imaiia. 
(2 Kings xvii, 21. •$!.) A\a is 
supposed to have been situated in 
the liorlh-west of I'liald.ea. 

A/on.s, or Asunon, a city of 
Jtid.'ea, is situated between Gaza 
and Jammu, or Jafni.i, in a plea¬ 
sant plain. I line (lie ark of Je¬ 
hovah tiiiiinplied ovi r llu* I’bilis- 
lineidul D.igoiil l Sam. v. 2.), and 
Philip llie Kv.mgchsi was found, 
altei he had baptised the Ethio¬ 
pian eunueli. (Ailsviii. ‘It).) — 
It is at picieul an iucotisideiable 
place. _ 

1) v e.v i os, die metrojiolis of the 
Clinhkcun or ikiby loiiisb Km pin*, 
w as sil iiati d on the river Kuptu ales, 
and was ceicbialed for its eNielli 
and for the magnificence of its 
edifices. The most terrible de¬ 
nunciations were littered against 
it by the Ileliiew Prophets, espe¬ 
cially Isaiah; the literal fulfilment 
of pi dii hi been 

shown by vaiious modern tra¬ 
vellers. 

Pvsiiav, or Ua ia.n.ka. See 
p. 226. 

Ijmuuuh, a city belonging to 
the (fibeoniles, w hich was after¬ 
wards given up to thclrihc of IJen- 
jamin. t Josh ix. 7. 2Sam. iv. if.) 

lit-1 KNiiu*. v signifies the well of 
an oath, or the well of seven, be¬ 
cause here Abraham made an 
alliance with Abiiuelech, king of 
Gci.ir, and gave him seven ew'u- 
lambs, in token of that covenant 
to which they had sworn. [Gen. 
x\. 31. lieersheba was given by 
Joshua to tiie tribe of Judah ; af¬ 
terwards it was transferred to Si¬ 
meon. / Josh. xv. 23.) 

Perea, a city of Macedonia, 
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where Paul preached the Gospel 
with great success. (Acts xviii. 
10 .) 

Besor, Brook. Sec p. 206. 

Bethany, a town of Judrca, 
where Lazarus dwelt, and where 
lie was raised ftom the dead, was 
fifteen furlongs e;e t from Jerusa¬ 
lem, on the way to Jericho (John 
xi. 8.) But the tract of ground 
which bore that name reached 
within eight fuvlongsof Jerusalem, 
it being only a sabbath-day’s jour¬ 
ney from it (Luke xxiv. 50. Acts 

i. 12.): and then began the tract 
called 

Bktiipiiacf, from the &ayoi, 
that is, the green figs, that grew 
upon it, which ran along so near 
to Jerusalem, that the utmost 
street within the walls was called 
by that name. 

BErin.Firi-.M was a celebrated 
city about mx miles south-west 
from Jerusalem, lu Matt. ii. 
1. 5. it is called Bethlehem of 
Judn'a, to distinguish it from an¬ 
other town of the same name si¬ 
tuated in Lower Galilee,and men¬ 
tioned in Josh. xix. 15. In Luke 

ii. 4. it is called the uh/ nf David , 
because David was born and edu¬ 
cated there. (Compare John vii. 
42. and 1 Sam. xvi. 1. 18.) This 
city, though not considerable for 
its extent or riches, is of great 
dignity as the appointed birth¬ 
place of the Messiah. (Matt. ii. 
6. Luke ii. 6—15.) 

Betiiraitia was the name of 
two towns or villages. 

1. Belbsaida of Galilee was si¬ 
tuated in Galilee, on the western 
shore of the lake of Gcnnesareth, 
a little south of Capernaum. It 
was the birth-place of the Apos¬ 
tles, Philip, Andrew, and Peter. 

3. The other Bcthsnida lay in 
Gaulonitis, on the eastern side of 
the lake, and near the place where 
the Jordan enters it. Tnis town 
was enlarged by Plulip, tetrarch 
of that region,who called it Julias, 


in honour of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. 

Beth-Shan or Beth-Shean, a 
city belonging to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, not far from the west¬ 
ern bank of the Jordan. (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10.) After the defeat of 
the Israelites and the death of 
Said and his sons, the Philistines 
fastened the body of Saul to the 
walls of this place, whence the 
men of Jahcsh-Gilcad took it 
down ami carried it away. 

Bkthsiikmkvii, a Levitica! city 
in the tribe of Judah, whither the 
ark was brought after it had been 
sent back by the Pliilistires. Some 
of the inhabitants, having looked 
into it with vain curiosity, fell 
down dead. (1. Sam. vi. 19.) 

Bithynia, a region of Asia Mi¬ 
nor, hounded on the north by the 
Kuxine Sea, on the south by Phry¬ 
gia, on the west by the Propontis, 
and on the east by Galatia. Saint 
Peter addressed his first epistle 
(among others) to the Hebrew 
Christians who were scattered 
throughout Bithynia. (lPet. i. 1.) 

CjKsmu-w of Palestine, so 
called as being the metropolis of 
Palestine and the residence of the 
Roman proconsul, was formerly 
named the tower of Strato; but 
its harbour being extremely in¬ 
commodious, Ilcrod the Great 
erected a spacious mole, and great¬ 
ly enlarged and beautified the city, 
which be denominated Caesarea, in 
honour of the emperor Augustus. 
It is very frequently mentioned 
in the New Testament; and was 
about thirty-five miles from Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Caesakfa Philippi (formerly 
called Pancas) was situated at the 
foot of mount Paneas, near the 
springs of the Jordan. It was at 
first called Laisor Lcchem (Judg. 
xviii. 7.), and after it was subdued 
by the Dauites (v. 29.), it received 
the appellation of Dan. Caesarea 
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was a day’s journey from Sidon ; 
a day and a half from Damascus. 
Vliilipthetetran.il built it, oral 
least end shed id nla 
it, and named it (’.vs area, in ho¬ 
nour of Tiberius; alters ards, in 
compliment to Nero, it was vailed 
Ncronias. The woman who was 
troubled with an issue of blood, 
and healed by our 8a\iour (Matt, 
ix. ‘JO. Luke viii. 'Id.), is said to 
have been of C.vsarca Philippi. 

Calvykv. See p. 22N. 

Cana, a small town of Galilee, 
situated on a gentle eminence to 
the west of Capernaum. Here 
Jesus Christ performed the mira¬ 
cle of turning water into wine. 
(.John ii. 7—10.) 

Canaan, Land of. See p. 2l!i. 

Can iinai'm, u town of Galilee, 
situated on the coast of the Lake 
of G“ n uesarcth, on the hoi dels of 
the tract occupied by the tribes of 
Zebulon and Nepthalim. This 
place is celebrated for the ninny 
vitality works and discourses per. 
fornn by our Saviour, which 
brought a heavy woe upon the 
inhabitants for their intulclily. 
(Matt. xi. 2.3.) 

C\iTAi>oetA, a fertile region of 
Asiu Minor, mentioned in Acts 
ii. y. and also by the apostle Pe¬ 
ter, who addresses his tirst JCpi- 
stletolhe Hebrew Christians,who 
were dispersed through Pontus, 
Galatia, CayjKidoeui, Bithynia, 
and Asia Minor. 

Carmel, Mount. See p. 2fly, 

210 . 

Ckiikon, or KttiKON, Brook. 
See p. 2:36. 

CtNCHREA, a haven on the east 
of the isthmus of Corinth, to which 
city it was considered as a kind of 
subsidiary port. It is mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 16. 

Ch a Li) ac a, a country of Asia, 
laying near the junction of the Ti¬ 
gris and Euphrates, the capital of 
which was Babylon, whence it 
was also denominated Babylonia. 


In antient times it was known by 
the names Shinar, Shinuur, Ac. 

Chios ( Vets x\. 15.) is an 
island of the .Egean Sen, between 
Lesbos and Samos, celebrated, in 
antient and in modern times, for 
its wine, tigs, marble, mid white 
vaith. 

Chjttim.— The /f.rif/ of Chittim 
and the isles of ('hittiin, denote, in 
general, the uiuiitiiuc countries, 
and islands ot the Mediterranean, 
Greece, 11. 1 K Ci C\ 
Corsica, Ac. 

CimiiA/iN, a small town situ¬ 
ated on the western coast of the 
Sea of Galilee, at no gnat dis. 
t.nice from Capernaum. it was 
one of those places wheic very 
many of our Saviour’s miracles 
were performed, whose inhabit¬ 
ants lie upbraided for their infi¬ 
delity. ^Mutt. xi. 21. I.uke 
x. 1:3.) 

Cn icia, .i country of Asia Mi¬ 
nor, between P.impliy I in, on the 
west, and 1’ieria on the east, the 
Mount Taurus on the north, and 
the Ciliciau Sea on the south, cele¬ 
brated on the account of Cicero, 
proconsul there, hut moie on the 
account of Saint Paul’s both at 
Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. (Acts 
xxii. :).) 

Ci.auija, an island near Crete, 
situated near the southern and 
western sea. It is mentioned in 
Acts xwii. 16. ; as also is 

(’Nines fxxvii. 7. , which was 
a city anil promontory *of Puria, 
memorable for the worship of 
Venus. 

Coross.n (or Colassrej was a 
city of Phrygia Pueatiana in Asia 
Minor, situated near the conHux 
of the Lycus and the Meander, 
not far from the cities of Hii-ru- 
polis and Laodicca, with which it 
was destroyed by an eartlxjuakc, 
not long after Saint Paul wrote 
his epistle to the Coiossians. 

Coos, an island in the /Egean 
Sea, lying oB' the coast of Cario, 
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in Asia Minor, near tlic cities of 
Myndos and Cnidus. It is men¬ 
tioned in Acts xxi. 1. 

Corinth, the metropolis of 
Achaia Proper, was situated on 
the isthmus which connects the 
Peloponnesus with the main land. 
It was distinguished as the seat of 
commerce, arts, and wealth. St. 
Paul resided here for some time 
about a. j>. 52 .; and collected a 
Christian Church, the numerous 
members of which were not after¬ 
wards exempt from the common 
vices of the place. 

Crete, an island in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. Its inhabitants 
were celebrated archers, but in¬ 
famous for their falsehood, de¬ 
baucheries, and piracies. A Chris¬ 
tian church was planted here, pro¬ 
bably by St. Paul, who committed 
it to the charge of Titus. (Acts 
xx\ii. 7. 12, 1.1, ‘21. Tit. i. 5.) 

Cush, or Ethiopia, usually ren¬ 
dered Ethiopia in our English 
Bible, has a very extensive signifi¬ 
cation. It comprehends all the 
southern and eastern borders of 
Egypt. In some parts of the pro¬ 
phecies of Ezekiel, it plainly de¬ 
notes African Ethiopia, or Nubia 
and Abyssinia, and in many other 
passages. (Isa. xviii. 1. \x. d. 
Ezek. xxx. 5,&c.) But in others 
it must signify Asiatic Ethiopia, 
or Arabia, as in the description of 
the garden of Eden. (Gen. ii. 
1 d.) The wi fe of Moses was con¬ 
temptuously styled a “ Cushite, ” 
or Ethiopian of Arabia. (Numb, 
xii. 1.) And where “Persia, 
Ethiopia, and Libya,” are recited 
in order, the second must denote 
Arabia. (Ezek. xxxviii. 5.) 

Cyprus, an island in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, situated between 
Cilicia and Syria, and auticntly 
celebrated for the profligacy of its 
inhabitants, whose principal deity 
was the impure goddess Venus. 
Here Paul and Barnabas landed, 
A. d. 44, and successfully preach¬ 


ed the Gospel. (Acts xiii. 4. cl 
scq. xxi. d.) 

Cykkne, the principal city of 
the province of Libya in Africa, 
u hich was thence sometimes deno¬ 
minated Cyrcnaica, and which, by 
the Evangelist Luke, is para- 
phrastieally called J.ibya about 
Cyrcnc. (Acts ii. 10.) 

Dai.manutiia. See Macdala. 
p. 535. infra, 

Dalmatia, a province of Eu¬ 
rope, on the east of the Adriatic 
Sea, and forming part of the an- 
tient Illyricum. In this province 
Titus preached the Gospel. 2 
Tim. iv. 10.) 

Damascus, a city of Syria, si¬ 
tuated in the valley between Li¬ 
lian us and An'tilibanus, watered 
by the rivers Abana and Pharpar. 
(‘2 Kings v. 1‘2.) It is celebiated 
for its antiquity, and for being 
still one of the richest and most 
magnificent cities of the Levant, 
hut most of all for being the place 
of the miraculous comorsion of 
St. Paul. 

Dan, the name of a city, in the 
northern extremity of Judxa, in 
the tiibc of Naphtali; it was situ¬ 
ated at the fool of Mount Liba- 
nus, not far from the source of 
the river Jordan. Here Jeroboam 
I. set up one of the golden calves. 
“ From Dan to Bcersheba ” is a 
common expression in the Old 
Testament, to denote the extent 
of the land of the Israelites from 
north to south. 

Dead Sea. See p. 237. 

Decavolis. See p. 236. 

Deiibe, a city of Lycaonia, near 
Isauria, not far from the Ciiician 
range of Mount Taurus. It was 
the country of Timothy, and is 
mentioned in Acts xiv. 6. 


Edal (Mount). See p. 240. 
Eden, the name of the country 
in which the abode of our first 
parents was placed. It has va- 
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riously been supposed to have 
been situated in Syria, in Baby¬ 
lonia, near the mouth ot' the river 
Euphrates, and in Armenia, 
whence issue the heads of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris, two of the 
paradisaical rivers, well asccitabl¬ 
ed ; and t\\o others, whose springs 
are in the neighbourhood, agree 
in many respects with the third 
and fourth rivers mentioned by 
Moses. This last opinion has 
been chiefly adopted. 

Ecyit, a country of Aftica, 
bounded on the east by A i.ibin 
l’etr.-ea and the Ued Sea or Ara¬ 
bian Gulf; on the west, by Libya 
and Marmarica; on the south hv 
Ethiopia, and on the north hj the 
Mediterranean Sea. In the eaili- 
est times, this country was ili\ ided 
into Upper Eg) pt 01 Tin-hais 
(the I’atlirus ol Suipturc), and 
Lower Egypt. The whole legion 
was known to the antient He¬ 
brews by the name of Mizraitn; 
and the pi incus who gmcined it 
wei in virtue of llieir ollice, 
styled Pharaohs or kings, until the 
time of Solomon, after which they 
are designated in the Sciiptmes 
by tligir proper names. After 
the captivity, Egypt became a 
place of great resort to the Jews. 

Ekko.n, a city and government 
of the Philistines, allotted to Ju¬ 
dah by Joshua (xv. hi.); but 
afterwards given to Dan. (Josh, 
xix. 4;}.) It was near the Medi¬ 
terranean, between Ashdud and 
Jamnia. Ekron was a powerful 
city ; and it docs not appear that 
the Jews ever peaceably possessed 
it: the Ekronitcs were the first 
who proposed to send back the 
ark, to be delivered from those 
calamities which it brought on 
their country. (1 Sam. v. 10.) 
Beelzebub was adored at Ekron. 
(2 Kings i. 2.) 

Elam, called after Elam, the 
eldest son of $hem, who settled 
in a country in the south of Media. 


Sliictly, Elam denotes Ei.ymais. 
a district of Persia, near the bot¬ 
tom of the Persian Gulf, between 
Media and Babylonia, and form¬ 
ing part of the region of Siisiana; 
but in a wider sense it is used 
generally for Media itself, as in 
l>au. viii. 2. ((Jen. x. 22 xiv. I. 
Isa. xi. II. x\ii. fj. Jcr. xlix. :H 
—:{}). Ezok. vxxii. .51.) 

Ei. a i n, Ei.oru, or Aii.ath, a 
tow u and port of Idumaa, situ¬ 
ated on the Red Sea. On the 
conijnest of Edom by David, lie 
took possession of this place, and 
there established a hade to all 
parts of the then known world. 
Solomon built ships here, and 
sent ihcm to Oplur. (2 Sam. viii. 

1 I. 2 l'liron. viii. 17, IK.) 

Ei aii, Valley of. See p. 242. 

Evil Ms, the antient inhabitants 
of the Land of Canaan, to the 
east and north-east of the Dead 
Sea. They are supposed to have 
been descended from Jl.tiu : they 
were deli a led by Clicdoiluomcr. 
(Gen. xiv. > 

J'.muai's, a small village ol 
Judiva, distant sixty furlongs from 
Jerusalem. It is memorable for 
the very interesting conversation^ 
between Jesus Christ and two 
of his disciples in the evening 
of the day of his resurrection. 
(Luke xxiv.) 

Kmidii, a city belonging to the 
half tribe of Manasseli, on the 
west of the livci Jordan. Here 
dwelt the soieeress, who was con¬ 
sulted by Saul, a short time before 
the fatal battle of Gilboa. 

En-gkdi, or the fountain of the 
kid, autieritly called Ifaza/on Ta¬ 
mar, was a city in the tribe of 
Judah, not far from the southern 
point of the Dead Sea. In the 
vicinity of this place was the ca¬ 
pacious cave of En-gedi, where 
David and his men found shel¬ 
ter. 

En-rogel, or the fountain of 
the spy, a fountain on the south- 

2 
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cast of Jerusalem: it is supposed 
to be the same as the fountain of 
Siloam ; for a notice of which, 
see p. 238. 

EniEsi)AMMiM,a place between 
Shochoh and Azekah on the west 
of the valley of Elah. Here the 
army of the Philistines was en¬ 
camped, when Goliath insulted 
the host of Israel: and here also 
they were found after David’s 
coronation, and suffered a great 
slaughter. 

Ennisus, a city on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, and the me¬ 
tropolis of the proconsular Asia, 
was celebrated for the magni¬ 
ficent temple erected there in 
honour of Diana. In the time of 
Saint Paul, this city abounded 
with orators and philosophers; 
and its inhabitants, in their Gen¬ 
tile state, were celebrated for 
their idolatry and skill in magic, 
as well as for their luxury and 
lasciviousness. Ephesus is now 
under the dominion of the Turks, 
and is in a statu of almost total 
ruin. 

Eimihaim, a considerable city 
of Judtca, eight miles north of 
Jerusalem, and near a desert of 
the same name ; to which Jesus 
I'hiist reined after he had raised 
Lazarus from the dead. (John xi. 
54.) 

ErmiAiM, Mountains of. See 

p. 210. 

Ethiopia. See Cusii. p. 530. 

Euphrates, a large and cele¬ 
brated river of westei n Asia: it 
rises in Armenia Major near 
Mount Aba, aud, after flowing 
by Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
site of Uahyion, it empties itself 
into the Persian Gulf. In Gen. 
x. 18. it is called *• the Great 
lliver.” 

Ezion-oeber, a port in Idu¬ 
maea, on thcElaniticGulf, whence 
Solomon sent ships to Ophir. 
(1 Kings ix. 26.) 


Fair Havens, a place so called 
on the coast of Crete, most pro¬ 
bably because it had good an¬ 
chorage. (Acts xxvii. 8.) 

Gaash, a hill in the inherit¬ 
ance of Ephraim, on the north 
side of which stood Timnath Se- 
rah, memorable as being the place 
where Joshua was buried. (Josh, 
xx iv. 30.) 

G a da is a, the metropolis of Pe¬ 
rsia, or the region beyond Jordan, 
was situated on the eastern shore 
of the lake of Gennesareth, op¬ 
posite to Tiberias, from which it 
was about 7 or 8 miles distant. 
Few of its inhabitants were Jews. 

Gai.atia, a province of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the west by 
Phrygia, on the east by the river 
Hal vs, on the north by Paphla- 
gonin, anti on the south hy Ly- 
cuonia. The Galatians were the 
descendants of those Gauls who, 
findingtheiroivn country toosrnall 
to support its redundant popu¬ 
lation, emigrated from it after the 
death of Alexander the Great, 
n.c. 278. During the reign of 
Augustus (a.u c. 529. b.c. 26.), 
Galatia w as reduced into a Roman 
province, and was thenceforth go¬ 
verned by the Homan laws, under 
the administration of apro-pr.-ctor. 
This country was the seat of co¬ 
lonies from various nations,among 
whom were many Jews; and from 
all these St. Paul appears to have 
made numerous converts to Chris¬ 
tianity. (Gal. i. 2. 1 Cor, xvi. 1. 
2 Tim. iv. 10. 1 Pet. i. 1.) 

Galilf.f, Upper and Lower. 
See p. 224, 225. 

Gaulkf, Sea of. See p. 236. 

Gath, a city of the Philistines, 
one of their five principalities (1 
Sam. vi. 17.), famous for having 
given birth to Goliath. It was 
the most southern city of the Phi¬ 
listines, as Ekron was the most 
northern; so that Ekron and Gath 
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are placed as the boundaries of 
their land. (1 Sam. vii. I t. x\ii. 
52.) 

Gaulonitis. Soo pp. 225, 
226. 

G a /.a, a very celebrated city of 
the Jews, distant about 60 miles 
south-west from Jerusalem: it 
was one of the live cities of the 
Philistines, which fell by lot to 
the tribe of Judah, ijosli.xv. 47.) 
The city of Gaza, mentioned in 
Acts viii. 26., was erected near 
the site of Old Gaza, which, after 
being taken by Alexander tin* 
Great, was subsequent I v destroyed 
(n r. 26.) by Alexander ./amuein, 
a prince of the Jews. 

Gi nm-sahmii, tlie name of a 
region and lake, in the \u inity of 
which xxere sevuat toxxns, where 
Jesus C hrist dwell, taught, and 
performed miracles. See a notice 
of the lake of Gennesarelh in 
p. 2 56. 

Gi.K 0 f.sa, a city annexed to 
Per.ea, and supposed to have been 
situ etl in the country adjacent to 
Gadara. (Matt. xiu. 2s. Luke 
viii. 26.) 

Geki/.i w, Mount. See p. 210. 
Temple thereon, 228. 

Cir rust mam , a gardx n beyond 
Kedron, at the fool of Mount 
Olivet, so called from the wine¬ 
presses in it: it is memorable in 
the ex angelical history, as being 
the scene of our Saviour’s agony. 

Giuos, a fountain or water- 
couisc near Jerusalem, where So¬ 
lomon was anointed king by 
Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet. (1 Kings i. 82—40.) It 
is supposed to be the same which 
was afterwards called Silo \m ; 
for a notice of which, see p. 2.18. 

Gilead, Mountains of. See 
p. 241. 

Gilcai., a celebrated place on 
the east of Jericho, and on this 
side Jordan, where the Israelites 
encamped for some time after their 
passage over that river. A city 


was afterwards built there, which 
became memorable lor many 
event'.. It xxas a seat of justice 
(or, as we should now term it, 
an nssi/e-town) Samuel, when 
travelling in ciremi through the 
land, went yearly to Gilg.il. (I 
Sam. vii. In’.) lieu Saul was 
crowned king of the IK brews. 
Ill subsequent times it was the 
seat of idolatry. (Ilos. iv. 15. 
Amos v. .1. I 

(mili.oi n x. Seep. _'2S. 

Goxioii it xn. one of the cities 
which tumidly occupied the re¬ 
gion iioxx coxi led by the Dead 
Sea lor tin history of its de¬ 
struction, see Gen. xix. 

Gosiii s ( Land of ), the most 
felt lie pasture giomid in Lower 
Egypt; xxliete Jacob and his fa¬ 
mily xxero settled. It was situ¬ 
ated on the eastern suit' of the 
most easterly branch of the liver 
Nile. 

Gitrur, in the Smpturcs, 
often comprehends all the coun¬ 
tries inhabited by the descend¬ 
ants of Jax'.ui, as well in Grx'cxe 
as in Ionia and Asia Minor. 
Since the time of Alexander the 
Great, the name of Greeks is 
taken in a more uncertain and en¬ 
larged sense; because, the Greeks 
being masters of Egypt and Sy¬ 
ria, of the countries lieyond the 
Euphrates, >Se , the Jews called 
all those Gentiles Giceks. 


II al ka s, a district in the north¬ 
eastern part of Canaan, which de¬ 
rived its name fiotn the town or 
city of I lauran. (E7.ek.xlvi. 18.) 
It is the same with the Auranitis 
of Josephus and the IriiHJKA of 
St. Luke. (iii. l.J For its limits, 
Ac. see p. 225. 

IIfhko.s, a city of Judaea, was 
situated on an eminence, twenty 
miles southward of Jerusalem, 
and tw'enty miles north from Bcer- 
sheba. It was a place of consi¬ 
derable note in the early history of 
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tlit* Hebrews. Here Zochariali 
and Elizabeth resided, and John 
the linptist was born. 

II ksiiiion, the capital eity of 
tlie kingdom of Silion, situated 
about 20 miles eastward of the 
river Jordan : it was given to the 
tribe of Reuben. 

IliKKAi'oi is, a city of Phrygia, 
in tilt* vicinity of Colosse and 
Laodicea. (Col. iv. Ik.) 

IIinnom, Valley of. See p, 
21 if. 

I Iiviti s, a tribe of tie* C.m.ian- 
iles. 'I hey seem to have been the 
same with the A vim, whom the 
Philistines expelled. 

IIoi.y L\ni>. Seep. 219. 

lion, a mountain on the* rou¬ 
tines of Edom, where Aaron died. 
(Numb. x\. 22—28.) 

lion k u, a mountain in Arabia 
Pctrjen, so near Mount Sinai that 
Iloreb and Sinai seem to be two 
hills of the same mountain. 
(Kxod. iii. 1—3. wii. (>. 1 Kings 
xix. 8. ) 

Icomum, a large city of Asia 
Minor: hoio St. Paul preached 
in the Jewish synagogue, and 
made many pioselytes. (Acts 
xiv. 1—3.) 

I i.lyricum, a province lying to 
the north and north-west of Mace¬ 
donia, along the eastern coast of 
the Adiintic Gulf, or Gulf of 
Venice. Hither, St. Paul in¬ 
forms Timothy, Titus went (2 
Tim. iv. 10.) : and in Horn. xv. 
19. he says, that he preached the 
Gospel/J-awi Jerusalem roundabout 
•unto llii/rkum. 

Israel, T.and of. Sec p. 219. 

-, Kingdom of. Sec pp. 
223. 231. 

Mountains of. See p. 

2 - 10 . 

Iturjea. See p. 225. 

Jabbok, Hrook. Sec p. 2jf>. 

Jahesii, a city in the half tribe 

pf Manasseh beyond Jordan, ge¬ 


nerally called Jabesh-Gilead, ho- 
eause it lay in Gilead, at the foot 
of the mountains so named. 

J icon's Wi ii.. See p. 238. 

J A/i' a, a city beyond the Jordan, 
given to the tribe of Gail: it uftcr- 
w.uds became one of the Levitical 
cities. (Josh. xxi. 30. xiii. 25. ) 
The Si -a oi J \/f«, (mentioned iu‘ 
Jer. xlviii. 32.) is supposed to lie 
the Dead Se.i, Ja/cr being in tlie 
north border of Moah. 

Jmicim.a celebrated city in the 
tribe of lienjiimin, of which fre-- 
qiicnt mention is made in the New* 
Testament: it was about 19 miles 
distant from Jerusalem. The 
country round Jericho was the 
most fertile part of Palestine. In 
the time of our Saviour, Jericho 
was one of the cities appropriated 
for the residence of the priests ami 
Ionites, 12,000 of whom dwelt 
there ; and ns the way thither from 
Jerusalem was rocky and desert, 
it was greatly infested with thieves: 
this circumstance m..:ks the ad¬ 
mirable propriety with which our 
Lord made it the scene of his 
beautiful parable of the good Sa¬ 
maritan. (Luke x. 30—37.) It 
is now a miseinhle village. 

Jerusalem, City of. See pp. 
22fi—230. ,\if]>ra. 

J P 2 KFFL, a celebrated city, si¬ 
tuated in a valley of that name, 
in the canton of the half tribe of 
Mutuisseh, on the west of the river 
Jordan, and on the coniines of the 
tribe of Issuchar. (Josh. xix. 18.) 
Here Aliub had a palace; and 
here the retributive justice of God 
overtook Jezebel. (2 Kings ix. 
30 —37.) 

Jezrfel, Plain of. See p. 243. 

Joppa, now- called Jaffa, was 
nntiently the chief port of Juda*a ; 
it lies on the Mediterranean,about 
west north-west of Jerusalem. 
This place is supposed to be of 
great antiquity. The Gospel was 
earl) planted here. (Acts ix. x. 
XX.) 
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Jordan-, Diver. Sec p. 235. 

--, Region round about. 

243. 

Jon vii, Desert of. See p. 211. 

--, Kingdom of. Sec pp. 

-, Mountains of. 210. 

-, Wilderness of. 2 It. 

Jun-t Countiy of. Sec pp. 
22.5, 221. 

Kmisii, Kadi-sii- 15 uivi \, or 
Kn-Mimii'ai, .uit) celebrated tor 
several events. llcic Miiiani, 
Uic sister of Moses, died (Numb. 
Xx. L), and the Israelites mur¬ 
mured against God. (\x\ii. 1 I.) 

Kan mi, Itiook of. See p. 

K.vuiorii, or Kruioin, a town 
belonging to the tube of .ludab. 
(Josb. \v. 25.) Also, a tow n be¬ 
longing to the tribe ol llcnjainm. 
(J« '* xviii. 28 ) Of one or other 
of these places, the traitia .Judas 
was a native. 

Knutos, Cedron, or Kidion, 
llrook of. See p. 2.5t>. 

J- siio*, llroolv. of. See [). 2‘P>. 

Lavd of Canaan, 21 P. 

-, Holy, ibid. 

-of fsr.itI, ibid. 

■ .. - of Promise, ibid. 

l.Aumi i-a, a city qf Asia Mi¬ 
nor, in the vicinity of Coloss.e and 
Ilierapolis; together with which 
cities it was destroyed |>) an earth¬ 
quake, about a.d. Ii5 or M>. Not 
a vestige of its former magnifi¬ 
cence remains. (Col. ii. 1. iv. 1.5. 
15, 10'. ttev. i. 11. > 

Las.i-a, a maritime city of 
Crete, visited by St. Paul. (Acts 
xxvii. 8.) 

Lebanon, Mount. Sec pp. 
238, 259. 

Limy v, a region of Africa, lying 
west of Kgypt, on the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
(Acts ii. 10.) 

Lycaoma, a region of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the north by 
Galatia; on the east by Cappa¬ 


docia ; on the south by Tsuurui 
and Cilicia, and on tlic west by 
Phrygia. ■ Of its various cities 
Iconium, Derive, and l.vstra, arc 
mentioned in Acts \iv. i!. 

l.Yimv, a huge village of Pa¬ 
lestine , not far fiom Jopp i. ( Acts 
ix. 52. 51. , 

I.vmiiv, a city of Asia Minor, 
now called Lank. ' Acts \iv. 0”. 
S. 10, 1 1. 21.l.) 

M\im)osi\, a legion lying 
uurili of (iieeee Picpci it was 
bmnnled on the ninth by the 
mmmtainsof I Jremu-,nnlhesouth 
by Kpuu and At liata, on the east 
by tin* .Lgvui, on the west by the 
Ionian and Adi talie seas. To this 
cotuiti j.w hose im tiopolis was tlieu 
Thfssalunua, St. Paul was vailed 
by a vision i \cts svi. 9.); and 
the chinches planted by him ill it 
are cclihratcd for their great cha¬ 
rity, and ready conti ihution to the 
di* .dJe ida (2 (a 

vili. iv.) 

31 ii. i.ucs, a city and fortress 
east of the Jordan, between six 
and nine trulvs fium that river, 
and not far fiom its mouth.-— 
Here John the Ilaptisl was impri¬ 
soned, and subsequently put to 
death by order of 1 Ierod A ntipas. 
(Matt. ix. 2. xiv. :!—12.) This 
place is not mentioned by name in 
tin* New Testament. 

M vrnri i aii, the name of the 
cave piirvbased liy Abraham of 
Kphron, the I finite, for a burial- 
place lor Ins wile Sarah. ( Gen. 
xxxiii. 8.) 

Mai.hai.a, a city and territory 
beyond Jordan, on the western 
side of the lake of Gcmicsareth. 
It re.'uhvd to the bridge above 
Jordan, which joined it to the 
other side of Galilee, and con* 
turned within its precincts Dai- 
ma.ni tiia : hence, while Matthew 
says (xv. 19.) Christ came into 
Urn roasts of ihipd'da, St. Mark 
says more particularly viii. 10.), 
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that hr came into the parts of Dal - 
manutha. 

M ah a naim, a city beyond the 
Jordan in the tribe of Gad, near 
the tribe of Munasseli: it was as¬ 
signed to the Lcvitcs. (Josh, 
xiii. 23. 30. xxi. 38.) Here two 
hosts or camps of angels met Ja¬ 
cob (Gen. xxxii. 2.), whence the 
name is derived. 

Media, a vast Region of Asia, 
having on the north the Caspian 
Sea, on the west Armenia and 
Assyria, on the south Persia, oil 
the east Ilyrcania and Parlhia. 
In the Bubylonum captivity, the 
Jews were curried captive into" 
Assyria, and placed in the cities 
of the Modes. (‘2 Kings xvii. (>. 
and xviii. II.) Iluncc we (ind 
many of them and their proselytes 
at Jerusalem, when the Holy 
Ghost fell on the apostles. ( Acts 
ii. 9.) 

Mfi.jtk, or Malta, an island in 
the Mediterranean Sea, on which 
Saint Paul was wrecked. (Acts 
xxviii. 1.) 

Mf.kom, Waters of. Seep 237. 

Mesopotamia, a famous pro¬ 
vince, situated between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates. The He¬ 
brews call it Arum Nuhuraim, or 
Aram of the risers, because it was 
first peopled by Aram, father of 
the Syrians, nod is situated be¬ 
tween two rivers. 

Mioian, in Arabia Retrain, the 
laud into which Moses (led from 
the Egyptians. (Acts vii 99.) 
Here Jethro lived. (Exod. xii. 
11 .) 

Mu:noi., a fiontier town of 
Lower Egypt, towards the Red 
Sea, between which and that sea 
the Israelites encamped. (Exod. 
xiv. 1.) 

Milktus, a sea-port of Asia 
Minor, and a city of Ionia, where 
Saint Paul delivered to the elders 
of the church of Ephesus that af¬ 
fecting discourse which is recorded 
in Acts xx. 17—35. There was 


another Miletus in Crete, where 
St. Paul left Trophimus sick. 
(9 Tim. iv. 90.) 

Mitylkvk, a celebrated city, 
the capital of the island of Lesbos. 
It was visited by St. Paul, as re¬ 
lated in Acts xx. 14. 

Mizpkii, a high place affording 
an extensive prospect. (Isa. xxi. 
8.) Several places in Palestine 
bore tills name, of which the fol¬ 
lowing were the principal: — 

1. Mizpkii, « city in the tribe of 
Judith, to the south of Jerusalem 
(whence it was distant about eigh¬ 
teen or twenty miles), and to the 
north of Ilebron. (Josh. xv. 33.) 

2. Mizpkii, a place in Gilead 
beyond the Jordan. (Judg. x. 17. 
xi. 34.) In Judg. xi. 29. it is 
called Mizpeh of Gilead, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from other towns or 
places of the same name, 

3. Mi/pkii, a city in the tribe of 
Tienjumni, where assemblies of the 
Israelites were often convened; 
here Samuel dwelt, and here Saul 
was anointed king. (Judg. xxi. 1. 
1 S.im. vii. 5 —7. x. 1. 17.) 

4. Mizpkii, a valley in there - 
o ion of Mount I.ibanus, which was 
inhabited by the llivitcs. (Josh, 
xi. 3. 8.) 

Moaiutes, a people descended 
from Moah, the incestuous off¬ 
spring of Lot, Their habitation 
was beyond Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, on both sides of the river Ar- 
non. Their capital city was situ¬ 
ated on that river, and was called 
Ar, or llabbath-Moal), that is, the 
capital of Moab, or Kirhcres, that 
is, a city with brick walls. This 
country w-as originally possessed 
by a race of giants called Emim. 
(l)cut. ii. 11,12.) The Moab¬ 
ites conquered them, and after- 
wards the Aniorites took a part 
from the Moabites, Moses con¬ 
quered that part which belonged 
to the Aniorites and gave it to the 
tribe of Reuben. The Moabites 
were spared by Moses, for God 
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had restricted him (I)cut. ii. 9.): 
but there always was a great an¬ 
tipathy between the Moabites and 
Israelites, which occasioned many 
wars between them. 

Mojuaji, Mount. Seep. ‘2*27. 

Myra, a city on the coast of 
Lycia, one of the south-western 
provinces of Asia Minor. (Acts 
xxvii. .5.) 

Mysia, tin. north-western pro¬ 
vince of Asia Minor. It war- 
bountlcd on the north by Mithy- 
nia, on the east bv Phrv »ia Mi- 
nor, on the west by Tina's, on the 
south by the river Ilcrtnus. 

Nais, a small city or town of 
Galilee, not far from Capei naimi, 
at the gates of which Jesus Christ 
raised to life a w idow's only soil. 
(Luke vii. 1! — 15.) 

Nazahitii, a small city of 
Lower Galilee, celebrated as liav. 
,ing been the place when* our 
Saviour was educated, wbeie lie 
pieailied, and whence be was 
calli” 1 a Nazarcnc. 

Grotto at. See p. 

■218. 

Nfiio. See p. 211. 

Nim'.veii, the metropolis of the 
Assyrian empire. It was cele¬ 
brated for its extent, magnificence, 
and the vast number of its inha¬ 
bitants. Its site can no longer 
lie ascertained. 

No, No-A -mon, or No- Amu. v, 
the Thebes of anlient geographers, 
was the metropolis of Upper 
Egypt. It is mentioned in Jer. 
xlvi. ‘25. Ezek. xxx. 11—1C. and 
Nahum iii. 8. 

Norn, or Memphis, a very ce¬ 
lebrated city, the capital of Egypt, 
until the Ptolemies removed the 
seat of government to Alexandria. 
The prophets often mention this 
city; and predict the calamities 
which it was to suffer from the 
kings of Chald&a and Persia, &c. 
(See Isa. xix. 13. Jcr. xliv. 1, 
lies. ix. 6. Ezek. xxx. 13 1C.) 

A A 


It is *now completely destroyed; 
nor is the spot on which it stood 
certainly known. 

Ouvrs, Mount of, a ridge ly¬ 
ing east of Jemsalem (of which it 
h;ul a commanding view ), and se¬ 
parated from it by the valley of 
the Ccdroii. 

On, Ai .v, or Hi (invoi is, a city 
of Egypt. The father-in-law of 
Joseph was high priest of On. 
(Gen. xIi. 17 ) Heliopolis was 
the Gicck translation of Jlctli-slic- 
nicsh, “ the house or city of the 
Sun," as it was called by Jere¬ 
miah, Ck llfth-slicmcsh in tlic laud 
of Egypt" (\liii. 1:1.), to distin¬ 
guish it fioin another Jtclli-she- 
iiicsh, in the land of Canaan. It 
was called Uclh A veil, “the house 
of vanity,” or idolatry, by the 
Jews. ( E/ek. xxx. 17.) 

Oriiiit.u country on the eastern 
coast of Afrua, (by the Arabians 
termed Zangucbar); most proba¬ 
bly the small country of Sofaln, 
whither Solomon sent a licet aided 
by the subjects of 11 ii am king of 
Tyre, and from which they brought 
back gold (I Kings ix. 27, 28. 
‘2 Cliroii. viii. 17, 18.), and also 
(lining tii’r'i and precious stones, 
(I Kings x. II.) 

Pai.kstink. Seep 220,221. 

Pami-iiyi ia, a province of Asia 
.Minor, having to the south the 
Parnphyliun *-ea, mentioned Acts 
xxvii. 5., Cilicia to the east, Pi.si- 
dia to the north, (whence we find 
Saint Paul passing through I’isi- 
dia to Pamphylia, Acts xiv. 2')., 
and from Pamphylia to I’isidia, 
Acts xiii. 1*1.) and Lycia to the 
west. The cities mentioned in the 
Scripture as belonging to it arc 
Perga and Attalia. (Acts xiii. 
23.) 

Paphos, the metropolis of the 
island of Cyprus (Acts xiii. 4. G.), 
and the residence of the proconsuh 
Numerous Jews dwelt here. 

o 
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Partiiians, mentioned irt Acts 
ii. 9., were Jews, who were born 
or resided in Parthia, a region of 
Asia situated between Media and 
Mesopotamia, 

Pat a ra, a maritime city of Ly- 
cia, mentioned in Acts xxi. 1. 

Patmos, an island in the Aege¬ 
an Sea, whither the apostle and 
evangelist John was banished, a. u. 
9 I, and where he had the revela¬ 
tions which he has recorded in the 
Apocalypse, 

Pkr.ka. See p. 226. suprt). 

Peru amus, a city of Mysia.and 
the capital of the powerful king¬ 
dom of Pergamus; it was cele¬ 
brated for the noble library col¬ 
lected by the kings of the race of 
Attains. (Rev. i. 11. ii. 12.) 

Pfiiizzitks, the antient inha¬ 
bitants of Palestine, mingled with 
the Canaanites. It is very proba¬ 
ble that they n ere Canaanites,u ho 
had no fixed habitations, and li\ed 
sometimes in one country, some¬ 
times in another, and were thence 
called Perizzites, which term sig¬ 
nifies scattered or dispersed. 

Persia, a country of Asia, 
bounded on the west by Media 
and Susiana: on the south bv the 
Persian Gulf; on the north by the 
great desert that lay between it 
and Parthia Proper; and on the 
east by another still greater, that 
lay between it and the river Indus. 
Until the time of Cyrus, and bis 
succession to the Median empire, 
it was an inconsiderable country, 
always subject to the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, or Modes. 

Piiarpah. See Arana, p. 529. 

Philadelphia, a city of Asia 
Minor, derived its name from its 
founder, Attains Pli iladelplius, and 
is situated about twenty-seven 
miles to the south-east of Sardis. 
Not long before the date of the 
Apocalyptic Epistle, this city had 
suffered so much firom earthquakes, 
that it bad been In a great mea¬ 
sure deserted by its inhabitants; 


which may in some degree account 
for the poverty of this church as 
described in this Epistle. 

Philippi was a city of Mace¬ 
donia Prim a , or the first of the 
four parts into which that province 
was divided. It was of moderate 
extent, and situated on the con- 
tines of Thrace. Christianity was 
tirst planted at Philippi, by Saint 
Paul, a. d. 50, the particulars of 
which are related in Acts xvi. 9— 
40. 

Philistines. Seep. 221. 

Pikkmck, or Phoenix, a city 
and harbour on flic south-eastern 
coast of Crete. (Actsxxvii. 12.) 

Phoenicia, or Phosxick, a nar¬ 
row region of country on ihe east¬ 
ern coast of the Mediterranean, 
between Judaea 'and Syria. Its 
principal cities were Ptolcmais, 
Sidon, and Tyre. 

Picrycjia, an inland province of 
Asia Minor, hounded on the north * 
by Bithynia; on the east by Ga¬ 
latia ; on tiie south by Paniphylia 
and Lycia; and on the west by 
Lydia and Mysia. Its chief ci¬ 
ties, mentioned in the New Testa¬ 
ment, are Lnodicea and Ilicrapo- 
lis. (Col. ii. 1.) 

Piso ah. Mount. Seep.241. 

Pisidia, a region of Asia Mi¬ 
nor, having Paniphylia on the 
south, Galatia on the north, Isau- 
ria on the east, and Phrygia on 
the west, ^ts chief city was An¬ 
tioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 14.), 
so called to distinguish it from 
Antioch in Syria. 

Plain of Jericho. Sec p. 243. 

■ . . . Jezrecl, ibid. 

- ■ ■ ■ - - the Mediterranean 
Sea, ibid. 

Ponti's, a province of Asia Mi¬ 
nor, having the Euxine sea on the 
north, Cappadocia on the south, 
Paphlagonia and Galatia on the 
cast, and the Lesser Armenia on 
the west. (Actsii. 9. 1 Pet. i. 1.) 

Promise, Land of. See p.2I9. 

Ptolemais, antlently called Ac- 
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cho (Judg. i. 31.), ami now 
known by the name of Acre, is 
situated on the shoie of the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea, on the tontine', of 
Lower and I'ppcr Galilee. IIere 
St. Paul rested for one day on his 
journey from Ephesus to Jerusa¬ 
lem. (Actsxxi. 7.) 

Pi tioi.i at present called I’oz- 
ztioln). a city and haven in the 
kingdom of Naples, eight miles 
front that city. (Actsxxviii. 13.) 

()uif’k s.\M)(Sw/>Tii). Tw osy rtes 
or sand-banks, on the northern 
coast of Africa, were paiticularly 
celebrated among the anticuts; 
one of which, called the Syrfii 
major , lay between Cyrene and 
Leplis, and is most probably Tin. 
Qmd> w/nl alluded to in Actsxxvii. 
17.; since a vessel bound west¬ 
ward, after passing Crete, might 
easily be driven into it by a strong 
north-easterly wind. The other 
f Si/tlis minor) lay near Caithage. 

r 1111 M il, OI‘ R.VIIIIATil- A MMOV, 
or Kauiikiu of the children of 
Atnmou, afterwards called l’liil- 
adel]>lua, the capital of the Am¬ 
monites, was situated beyond 
Jordan. It was a place of con¬ 
siderable note in the timeof Moses, 
The prophets Jeremiah and IOxe- 
kivl pronounced very severe pro¬ 
phecies against Rabbathjtho capital 
city of the Aimnot]ites,and against 
the rest of the country, which 
probably had their completion five 
years after the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem. 

It a unAT>i-MOA h, or Ilabbatli of 
the children of Moab, the capital 
of the Moabites, otherwise Ar, or 
And of Moab, and A7 rheret, or 
the city with brick walls. Jer. 
xlviii. 31. 36.) This city was si¬ 
tuated on the river Ar; it un¬ 
derwent many revolutions, and 
the prophets denounced heavy 
judgments against it. 

Kama, Hamah, or Ilamathaim, 


a small town in the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, a few miles mirth of Jeru¬ 
salem, hetweenGiheon and Bethel. 
It is fictpieiitly mentioned in the 
Old Testament. 

Uvwnm, a famous city in the 
mountains of Gilead, often called 
Uamoth gile.ul, sometimes Ua- 
motli, and somethins Kumnth- 
niizpih,oi the Watch-tow er. Josh. 
Alii. 36.) This city belonged to 
the tribe of Gail. Jt was assigned 
to tin Lev ill's, and was one of the 
cities ot ii luge beyond Jordan. 
(Dent. iv. I Josh. x\. M. and 
xxi. :>3.) 

111 o Si v, called also the Arti- 
hian Gulf, scpaiatcs Egypt on the 
west tiom A labia oil the east. 
The name in Hebrew signifies the 
“ weedy sell,” or the sea of weeds 
(which appellation it still retuns 
in the Coptic l.mguage . Ft is 
thus denominated either fioiu the 
v.viety of sca-wceds said to Ixe 
visible oil its shores at low water, 
or from the ipi.unity of white coral 
spread every wheie over its bottom. 
We dirive tlu; name “ Bed Sea” 
from the Greeks. Most probably 
this sea was undently called the 
sea of Edom, from its neighbour¬ 
ing coast, and as Edom signifies 
Red in Hebrew', the Greeks, not 
umJci standing the meaning of the 
appellation, translated it, as we 
have done after them, the Bed Sea. 

Bicios round about Joidan. 
See p. 313. 

Rhf.cii v, a sea-port town in 
Italy, opposite to Sicily. (Acts 
xviu. 13.) 

B Hours, the capital of an island 
of the same name, lying off the 
coast of Garin. (Acts xxi. 1.) 

Bimmos, Bock of. See p. 310. 

Rome, the celebrated Metro¬ 
polis of the Roman Empire. 

Sai.mokf, a maritime city and 
promontory, which forms the east¬ 
ern extremity of the island of 
Crete. (Actsxxvii. 7.; 


A A G 
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Su.t Ska. Sec p.237. 

Salt, Valloy of, p. 213. 

Samaria, Region of. Sec p. 

221 . 

Samaria, City of, tlic antient 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
was situated on a hill which de¬ 
rived its name from Semcr, or 
Shctncr, of whom it was pur¬ 
chased by Omri king of Israel, 
n. r. 921, who made it the seat of 
his government, and called it Sa¬ 
maria (Ileb. Shouu’ron) from its 
former owner. IJy his successors 
it was greatly improved and for¬ 
tified. After having been de¬ 
stroyed by Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria, and rebuilt during the 
reign of Alexander, h. e. 449, it 
was again destroyed by John 1 lyr- 
caiius. It was afterwards wholly 
rebuilt, and considerably enlarged 
by Herod surnumed the Great, 
who gave it the name of Sebasto, 

.... 1 . .. a I .A _I 

anu tut ttu <i luui^itv tuirii') m 

honour of the emperor Augustus. 

Samos, un island of the Archi¬ 
pelago, on the coast of Asia Mi¬ 
nor. (Acts xx. 15.) 

S amo ru it acia, an island of the 
Aegean Sen. Saint Paul, tiepart¬ 
ing from Troas for Macedonia, 
arrived iirst at Samothraeia, and 
tlien landed in Macedonia. (Acts 
xvi. 11.) 

Sarius, the capital of Lydia, 
was situated at the foot of mount 
Tmoltis, on the hanks of the river 
Pactolus: it was celebrated for 
the wealth, and for the voluptuous 
and debauched manners of its in¬ 
habitants. (ltev. i. II. iii. 1. 4.) 
Sardis is at present reduced to a 
miserable village called Surt. 

Sauf.i'ta, or Zarephath (Luke 
iv. 26.), was a city in the territory 
of Sidon, between that city ami 
Tyre. (1 Kings xvii. 9. Luke 
iv. 26.) „ 

Saron, a spacious and fertile 
vale between Lyddn and the sea, 
which contained several villages. 
(Actsix. 35.) 


Ska of Galilee. See p. 236. 
svprh. 

-Red. See p, 539. sujrrh. 

-of Sodom. See p. 237. 

sujrrh. 

Smr.oii, a celebrated city in the 
tribe of Ephraim,where the people 
assembled (Josh, xviii. 1.) to set 
up the tabernacle of the congre¬ 
gation, w hich continued there until 
the time of Eli. (1 Sain. iv. 3.) 
It was situated on a high moun¬ 
tain to the north of Bethel. 

Sin s ar, the territory of Baby¬ 
lon. (Gen. x. 10. xi. 2. xiv. 1. 
Isa. xi. 11. Dan. i. 2. Zecli. v. 
11.) The houndaricsof this coun¬ 
try are defined in Gen. x. 10., and 
depend on the interpretation given 
to the names of cities mentioned in 
that verse. 

SuiiTiM, Plains of. See p. 244. 

SmisMAX, the capital of Su- 
siana, a province of Elam or Per¬ 
sia, which Daniel terms the palace 
(viii. 2.) because the Chaldean 
monarchs had a royal palace here. 
This once splendid metropolis is 
now a mere wilderness. 

SinrhM, St/c/iar, or Shecfqm, 
a city of Samaria, about forty 
miles distant from Jerusalem, 
which became the metropolis of 
the Samaritans after the destruc¬ 
tion of Samaria by Ilyrcanus. 
In the vicinity of this place is 
Jacob’s well fJohniv. 6.), me¬ 
morable for our Saviour’s con¬ 
versation with the Samaritan wo¬ 
man. 

SmniM, Vale of. See p. 242. 

Sinojf, or Zioon*, a very an¬ 
tient and celebrated port and city, 
originally the metropolis of Phoe¬ 
nicia, is situated on the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Sidon has always 
been famous fo: its great trade 
and navigation : at present it is 
called Said. 

Sihor, River. See p. 236. 

Si loam, Fountain. See p.238. 

Sinai, a mountain in Arabia 
Petrsea, where the law was given. 
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It had two tops; the one lower, 
called Morel), or the Mount of 
God (Exod. iii. 1.), where he ap¬ 
peared to Moses iu a flame of fire 
in a hush: this Ilorch is there¬ 
fore called Sinai bv Saint Stephen. 
(A cts \ii. fit).) See Mould, p. 
534. of this Appendix. 

Smyrna, a city of Asia Minor, 
was situated between forty and 
forty-fi\e miles to the north of 
Ephesus, of which city it was ori¬ 
ginally a colony. It was one 
of the most opulent and powerful 
cities of that region ; hut is now 
clchiatcd chiefly for tin nix 
wealth, and commerce of the in¬ 
habitants. 

Sodom, the chief of the lYn- 
tapolitau cities, or li\e cities of 
the plain, ga\c the name to the 
whole land. It was burnt, witli 
three other cities, by fire from 
heaven, for the unnalin.il lusts of 
their inhabitants. 

Soiioni, Sea of. See p. ‘J.JT. 

Ns it i a, the name of a large dis¬ 
trict f Asia, lying in the widest 
acceptation of the name Ik tween 
Palestine, Mount Taurus, and 
the Tigris, and thus including 
Mesopotamia, or Syiia of the 
two rivers fin Hebrew, Aram 
Naharaim). in the New Testa¬ 
ment, Syria may he considered as 
bounded on the west arid north¬ 
west by the Mediterranean Sea 
and by Mount Taurus; on the 
east by the Euphrates ; and on the 
south by A labia Deserta ami Pa¬ 
lestine, or rather Judaa, for the 
name Syria includes the northern 
parts of Palestine. The valley 
between the ridges of Lihanus 
and Anti-Libanus was called 
Ccelo-Syria or Cade-Syria; which 
appellation was also sometimes 
extended to the neighbouring 
country. At the time of the Jew¬ 
ish exile, Syria and Fhranicia were 
subject to the king of liabylon, 
and they afterwards were tribut¬ 
ary to the Persian inonarchs. 
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After the country fell into the 
hands of the Homans, Syria was 
made the province of a proconsul. 
(Uohiusou's (Ir. utul Eng. Lexi¬ 
con to the New Testament, p.7:i I.) 

Smio- l'un Mci a is Phmniria 
properly so called, of w hit h Sidon 
was the capital; which having by 
right of conquest been united to 
the kingdom of Syiia, added its 
old name Phoenicia to that of 
Syria. The Canaanitish woman 
is called a Nyrophu nieiaii [ Mark 
vii. -*<».), because she was of 
I’liivuicia, which was then con- 
sideied as making part of Syria. 
St. Matthew calls her a Caiiaaii- 
itisli woman ( Matt. xn. lit*. 1 * 1 .), 
because this country was leally 
peopled by the (‘anaanites, Sidon 
being the eldest sou of Canaan. 
(Gen. x. 1.1.) 

Taiioii, or Tiiaiioii, Mount. See 
p. !MO. 

Ta union, a city of Syi ia, erected 
by king Solomon. It was si¬ 
tuated in the wilderness of Syiia, 
tin the borders of Arabia Deserta, 
whence it is called Twlmnr tn thr 
If'iltlrrnrss, in 1 Kings ix. 18. In 
succeeding ages it was called Pal¬ 
myra. 

Taiishimi, or Taih issus, a city 
and country in Spain, the most 
celebrated emporium in the west, 
to which the Hebrews traded; 
the ,%////>.% of Tariltt-h (Isa. xxiii. ]. 
'I. lx. 9 .) denote large merchant 
ships bound on long voyages (per¬ 
haps distinguished by their con¬ 
struction from the common Phoe¬ 
nician ships), even though they 
were sent to other countries in¬ 
stead of Tarshish. 

Tarsus, a rich and populous 
city, the capital of Cilicia. It was 
celebrated in the Scriptures as 
being the place wjiither Jonah 
designed to flee, and where Saint 
Paul was born. 

Tmkssalomca, a large and po¬ 
pulous city and sea-port of Ma- 
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ccdonia, the capital of one of the 
four districts into which the Ho- 
mans divided that country after its 
conquest by Paulus /Emilius. It 
was situated on the Thermian Bay, 
and was anticntly called Thermae; 
hut, being rebuilt by Philip, the 
father of Alexander, after his vic¬ 
tory over the Thessalians, it then 
received the name of Thessalonica. 
It was inhabited by Greeks, Ro¬ 
mans, and .lews; from among 
whom St. Paul collected a nu¬ 
merous church. ( Acts xvii. 1.11. 
13.) 

Tiiishk, a town in the tribe of 
Naphtali, to the south of Kadesh, 
the chief city belonging to that 
tribe. The prophet Elijah is sup¬ 
posed to have been a native of this 
city, though he might afterwards 
have dwelt in the land of Gilead. 
(1 Kings xvii. I.) 

Tn kk i, Tavirns, a small place 
or village on the Appian Way to 
Rome, where travellers stopped 
for refreshment. It was thirty- 
three Roman (ruther less than 
thirty-three English) miles from 
Koine. (Actsxx\iii. 15.) 

Tuvatika, a lity of Asia Mi¬ 
nor, was a considerable city on the 
road from Pergamik, to Sardis, 
svul about -18 miles castw aril of the 
former. It is called by the Turks 
Ak-hisar. 

Tiberias (Johnvi. 1—2:). vxi. 
1.), still called by the natives Ta- 
baria or Tabbareeab, was anticntly 
one of the principal cities of Ga¬ 
lilee : it was built by Herod the 
Great, anil so called in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius, The pri¬ 
vileges conferred on its inhabitants 
by Herod, caused it in a short 
time to become a place of consi¬ 
derable note-. it was situated in a 
plain near the Lake of Gennesa- 
reth, which is thence termed the 
Lake or Sea of Tiberias; for a 
notice of which, see p. 237. supra. 

Tihzaii, a city of Ephraim, the 
royal seat of the kings of Israel, 


from Jeroboam I. to Omri, who 
built the city of Samaria, which 
then became the capital of his 
kingdom. (Josh. xii. 24. 1 Kings 
xiv. 17. xv. 21. 2 Kings xv. 14.) 
Its situation is represented as 
pleasant, in Sol. Songvi. 4. 

Tn.\riioxms. See p. 225. 
supra. 

Tuoas, a port and town of 
Mysia, visited by St. Paul in his 
apostolic journies: it was situated 
on the western coast, at some 
distance to the southward of the 
supposed site of antient Troy. 

Tkooy m.ium (Acts xx. 15.), a 
promontory at the foot of Mount 
Mycale, opposite to and about five 
miles from Samos. 

Tyre, a celebrated city and 
seaport of Phoenicia, that boasted 
of a very early antiquity. Even in 
the time of Joshua it was strongly 
fortified ; for it is called the strong 
city <f Tyre. (Josh. six. 29.) 
After the time of David, Tyre is 
frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, where its inhabitants 
are represented as filled with pride 
and luxury, and all the vices at¬ 
tendant on prospurityand immense 
wealth. Judgments arc denounced 
against them by the prophets, in 
consequence of their idolatry and 
wickedness; and the destruction 
of their city is foretold. After 
this destruction the great body of 
the inhabitants fixed themselves on 
an island opposite the former city, 
about 30 stadia from the main 
land, where they erected another 
city. This also soon became 
opulent and powerful; it was 
taken by Alexander the Great, 
after an obstinate siege of seven 
months, in the year 332 b. c. 
After many subsequent reverses 
of fortune, and various changes of 
masters. Tyre at length fell under 
the dominion of the Romans, and 
continued to enjoy its commercial 
prosperity. (Robinson's Lexicon, 
p. 772.) Tyre is now a miserable 
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place, called Sur, whos«*inhabit- 
ants support themselves by fishing. 


Ur of the Chaldees, a city of 
Mesopotamia, the dwelling-place 
of Teruh and Abraham; which 
the latter was ordered to quit. 
(Gen. xi. ‘28. Heb. xi. 8.) Ur 

was subsequently called Edessa, 

by the Macedonians; and by the 
Turks, Orfah. 

U/. (Job i. 1.) is Idumica. 
Here Job dwelt, 

Vai.lfv of Elali. See p. ‘242. 
■■■■■- ■■ Iliimom. Ibid. 

- Salt. See p. 24:J. 

— - Siddim. Seep.212. 

Waters of Meroni. See p.237. 

Z a k M'H vj 11 . See Sa n t ita. 

p. supra. 


y?inov. See Si no v, p.5 10. suprii. 

Zikiac, a city which Achish 
king of Gath gave to David while 
he took shelter in the land of the 
Philistines, and which afterwards 
icmaincd as a domain to the kings 
of Judah. (I Sam. xxxii. t>.) It 
was taken and plundcicd by the 
Amalekites dining David’s ab¬ 
sence : it was situated in the 
extieme parts of the tribe of Judah, 
southward. 

Zoa s T , an antient city in Lower 
Egypt; according to the Septun- 
gint and Targums, it is Tanis on 
the eastern mouth of the Nile. 
(Numb. xiii. ‘22. Isa. xix, 11. 
13. xxx. 4. Ezek. x\x. II.) 

Zoak, a city on the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. 
( Gen, xiii. 10. xix. 22. JO. Isa. 
xv. 5. Jer. xix iii. 31.) Its more 
antient name was Hein. 
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Abiuieviations in Manuscripts, 

115 . 

Abyssinian Version, 97. 

Accommodations of Scripture, 
unfounded, 139—141. 

Acts of the Apostles, analysis of, 
4 22, 123. 

Adoption, 341. 

Adversaries, Jewish and Heathen, 
Testimonies of, to the Christian 
Name and Faith, 22, ‘23. 

Adultery, punishment of, ‘268. 

yl'ras, remarkable, ‘277. 

AH'ections of the Sacred Writers, 
importanceof attending to, 17‘2. 

Agriculture of the Jews, 346.849. 

Agtippa 1. and 11., ‘255. 

Alexandrian Manuscript, 116, 
117. 

Allegory, Nature of, 183.; Inter¬ 
pretation of, ibiil. 184. Allego¬ 
rical sense, wha*, 137. 

Ammonian Sections, 1‘23. 

Amos, llook of, 895, 396. 

Amusements of the Jews, 358— 
36‘2. 

Analogy of Languages, 158— 
160. ; of Faith, 160. Hints 
for investigating it, 161—163. 

Anglo-Saxon Version, 99. 

Antonius Felix, notice of, ‘257. 

Apocrypha, import of, 409.; use 
of, 164. Analysis of the Apo¬ 
cryphal Hooks, 410—414. 

Apostles and Evangelists, credi¬ 
bility of, 13—15. 

Aquil.i, Greek Version of, 95. 

Arabic Language, 89.; Versions, 
97. 

Aranncan Language, 89. 

Archelaus, 254. 

‘Architecture of the Jews, 351. 

Areopagus, Tribunal of, <262. 

Ark of the Testimony, 290. 


Armenian Version, 97. 

Army, Jewish order of, 284, 285. 
Arts and Sciences of the Jews, 
350—355. 

Assembly, at Ephesus, jurisdic¬ 
tion of, 263. 

Atonement, fast of, 319. 
Authenticity of the Old and New 
Testaments, 4—9. 


Banishment, a Jewish Punish¬ 
ment, 270. 

Bargains of Sale, 280. 

Baruch, apocryphal book of, 412. 

Battle, order of, 286. 

Beating to death, 272. 

Beheading, 271. 

Bel and the Dragon, history of 
the destruction of, 413. 

Bernice, 255. 

Bible. See Scriptures. 

Blasphemy, punishment of, 265. 

Bloody Offerings, 310. 

Books, select List of, for facili¬ 
tating the study of the Bible, 
474—507. 

Burial, Uitcs of, 363—366. 

Burning alive, 271. 

Burnt Offerings, 311. 


Candlestick, Golden, 292. 296. 

Canonical Books, what, 120. 

Captain of the Host, 283. 

Caravans, 346. 356. 

Catholic Epistles, Genuineness 
and Authenticity of, 442. An¬ 
alyses of them, 443—456. 

Causes, how tried, 260. 

Caverns of the Holy Land, 242. 

Cerinthus, heresy of, 420, 421. 

Chaldee Language and Para¬ 
phrases. 82. 91, 92. 

Chapters and Verses, Origin of, 
123, r/4. List of select chap- 
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ters of the Holy Scriptures, 
464—473, 

Cherem, or irremissilile vow, 322. 

Chercthitcs and IMethitcs, 249. 
285. 

Children, Birth, Education, &c. 
of, 340, 3 II. 

Christianity, propagation of, 1 r>. 
53. Gibbon’s alleged causes 
of its success refuted, .>3, 31. 
Its rejection by Jews and Gen • 
tiles accounted for, 55 —37. 
Its blessed effects upon man¬ 
kind, 74—76. Its superiority 
over all other religions a proof 
of its divine origin, 76—79. 

Chronicles, two Books of, 380. 

Chronological Table of the princi¬ 
pal Epochs in the History of 
the Old and New Testaments, 
508—311. 

Cilicisins, 88. 

Ciri ..::ucision, 303, 

Climate of the Holy I .and, 231. 

Codex Alexandrinus, lit;, 117. 
Vaticanus, 118. Cantabrigi- 
ensis, 119. 

Cog. to languages, account of, 
and their use, 86—90. 

Coins, testimony of, to the truth 
of Scripture, 24—28. 

Colossiaus, Epistle to, 431. 

Commentators, different classes 
of, 172. Gist of, 491—502. 
Hints on the best mode of con¬ 
sulting them, 173. 17 1. 

Commerce of the Hebrews, 355 
—358. 

Compensation, 269. 

Context, use and study of, 152— 
155. 

Contracts, bow made, 280. 

Contradictions, alleged to exist in 
Scripture, Interpretation of, 
210 — 212 . 

Coptic Version, 97. 

Corban, 314. 

Corinthians, first Epistle to, 430. 
Second Epistle to them, 431. 

Corruptions of Religion among 
the Jews, 328—332. 

Court of the Israelites, 295. 

——of the Gentiles, ibid. 


Court of the Women, 295. 

Courts of Judicature, 258—26. J. 

Covenants, new, concluded, 279, 
280. 

Creation of the World, and of 
Man, Mosaic account of, con¬ 
firmed, 17 . 

Credibility of the Old Testament, 
12. ; and of the New, 13—16. 
Testimonies thcieto from Na¬ 
tural and (’i\il History, 17— 
22.; audfioin 1’iofane Writers, 
22—2 I. ( onlii med by Anticnt 
Coins, Medals, and .Marbles, 
21—28. Credibility of Mira¬ 
cles, 32—34. 

Credulity of Unbelievers, 80,81. 

Criminal Raw of the Jews, 263— 
268. Execution of ciiminals, 
260, 261. 

Crucifixion, 272, 275. 

Dwi.y Saciifice, .112. 

Dancing of the Jews, 354, 355. 

Daniel, Book of, 103, 404. 

Day of Mnucmcnt, 319. 

Days, civil and natural, 273, 274. 

Dead, tieatmeiit of, 563, 56 1. 

Dedication, feast of, 320. Vows 
of, 323. 

Deluge, attested bv Natural mid 
C’i>il Ilistoiy, 18—20. 25. 

Demoniacal Possessions, reality 
of, 362. 

Dtseils of the Holy Rand, 214. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, 371. 

Dichotomy. 272. 

Dictionaries and Concordances to 
the Bible, 502, 103. 

Diseases mentioned in Scripture, 
861, 362. 

Divination, 265. 

Divisions of tin 1 Bible, 119—124. 

Divorce, 310. 

Doctrinal Interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, 203—206. 

Doctrine of the Patriarchal, Mo¬ 
saic, and Christian Religions, 
summary of, 59—63. Objec¬ 
tions of Unbelievers to, refuted, 
05—73. 

Domestic customs of the Jews, 
343—346. 
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Dress of the Jews, 336—338. 

Drink Offerings, QI3. 

Crowning, 272. 

Drusilla, ‘2/56. 

Dwellings of the Jews, account of, 
333—336. 

Eccf.RSiA.STEs, Book of, 388, 389. 

Ecrlcsiasticus, Hook of, 411, 412. 

Education of Children, 340, 311. 

Egyptian Versions, 97. 

Elders of the Gate, 238. 

Encampments of the Jews, form 
of, 28*1. 

English Translations of the Bible, 
106—109. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, 433. 

Epistolary Writings of the New 
Testament, rcinaiks on, 426, 
427. Analyses of, 42S—456. 

Esdras, first and second Books of, 
410. 

Essenes, sect of, 330, 331. 

Esther, Hook of, 382. Rest of 
the chapters of the Hook of 
Esther, 411. 

Ethiopic Language, 91., and Ver¬ 
sion, 97. 

Excommunication, 270. 302. 

Exodus, Hook of, 368, 369. 

Expiation, fast of, 319. 

Exposing to wild beasts, 272. 

Ezekiel, Hook of, 405, 406. 

Ezra, Hook of, 581. 


Fair, of Man, Mosaic Account 
of, confirmed, 17. 

Fathers, Greek, use of, 166, 167. 

Fasts, public and private, 325. 

Felix, account of, 257. 

Festivals of the Jews, 315—321. 

Festus, account of, 257. 

Fertility of the Holy Land, 244, 
245. 

Figurative Language of Scrip¬ 
ture, Interpretation of, 174— 
188. 

Firstborn,privileges of, 310. 

First Fruits, 314. 

Floras, notice of, 258. 

Food and Entertainments of the 
Jews, 314, 345. 

Foreigners, who have acquired a 


language, use of, for interpret¬ 
ing Scripture, 151, 152. 

Forests of Palestine, 244. 

Fountains of Palestine, 238. 

Funeral Kites of the Jews, 363— 
366. 

Furniture of the Jews, 335. 

Galatians, Epistle to, 432, 433. 

Galileans, sect of, 351. 

Games of the Jews, 358—361. 

Gardens of the Jews, 349, 350. 

Gcinara, notice of, 165. 

Genesis, Hook of, 368. 

Genuineness of the Old and New 
Testaments, 4—9. 

Geography, Historical, of the 
Holy Land, 218—230. Physi¬ 
cal Geography, 231—245. 

Gcrizim, Mount, Temple on, 298. 

Gibbon (Mr.), objections of, re¬ 
futed, 53, 54. 

Glossaries, use of, 150, 151. 

God, crimes against, 265—265. 

Gospel, import of, 415. Summary 
of its Doctrines and Picccpts, 
61—65. Objection of Unbe¬ 
lievers to it refuted, 65—73. 
Its beneficial effects, a proof of 
divine inspiration, 71—78. 
Number of the Canonical Gos¬ 
pels, 415. Analyses of them, 
416—121. 

Gothic Version, notice of, 99. 

Government, form of, to thu Ba- 
l>)lonish Captivity, 2*16—252.; 
after that Captivity, to the end 
of the Jewish Polity,252—259. 

Governors, Homan, powers of, 
256. 

Greek Language of the New’Tes¬ 
tament, account of, 86—88. 
Greek Versions of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, 92—95. Greek Manu¬ 
scripts, 114—119. Greek 
Grammars and Lexicons to the 
New Testament and to the Scp- 
tungint Version, 489—491. 

Grinding at Mills, 349. 

Habakkuc, Hook of, 403. 

Haggai, Book of, 407. 

Ilair, plucking off, 270. 
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Happiness of mankind promoted 
by the Scriptures, 7*1—7S. 

Harmony of Scripture, 75. 
Uses of I Ini monies, 133, 131. 
Harmonies of the Uihle, 480, 
481. 

Harvest, 12:52. 317, 318. 

Hebraisms, 87, 88. 

Hebrew Language and charm tors, 
account of, 85, 88. Hebrew 
Manuscripts, 110—118. He¬ 
brew lJiblos, editions of, 47 I, 
475. And Grammars and Lex¬ 
icons, 488—188. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, 4 11, 112. 

Ileliopolitan Temple, 298, 

Herod the Great, 258, 254. 

-■ ■ — ■ Antipas, 254. 

Agrippa, Senior and Ju¬ 
nior, 255. 

Ilerodians, Sect of, 881. 

High Places, 299. 

High Pi iests, account of, 803, 
307. 

Historical Hooks, Analyses of the 
Old Testament, 87 1—883. 
And of the New’ Testament, 
41 o—4 3. 

Historical circumstances, import¬ 
ance of, for the interpretation 
ofSciipture, 138-—172. 

Historical sense, 183. 

Holy I.and, Names of, 218—221. 
HonHilaries, 221. Anticnt In¬ 
habitants, 222. Divisions, 222 
—223. Physical Geography, 
231—244. Fertility of, 244, 
245. 

Holy of Holies, 290. 297. 

Honiicidi punishment of, 238. 

Hosea, llook of, 395. 

Hours, 274. 

Houses of the Jews, 833—335. 

Hyperbole, 188. 

Idolatry of the Jews, and its pu¬ 
nishment, 233, 264. 328, 329. 

Imprisonment, 269. 

Incense, offering, 313. 

Infidelity, unprofitableness of, 79. 
Infidels more credulous than 
Christians, 80- 

Inspiration defined, 28. Criteria 


of, 29. Internal Evidences of, 
58—79. 

Intciprctatinn of Scripture, and 
itssubsidiaiy means, 135—17 I. 
Interpretation ot the figurative 
Language of Scripture, 174— 
188.; and of the Poetical parts 
of Scripture, 18“—192. Spirit¬ 
ual inteipietation, 19.5—197. 
Interpretation of Piopheey, 197 
-—203. Doctiinul, Moi.il, and 
Practical Interpretation of 
Srriptiuc,21 5—217. Treatises 
oil the Intcrpietalion of Scrip¬ 
ture, 4‘>l, l'»2. 

Irony, ]ss. 

Isaiah, Hook of, 393—SPS 


Javiks, Epistle of, 1 13— 11 

Jeremiah, Analysis of the Hook 
of, 401, 102. Lamenlations of, 
102 . 

Jeiome, Latin Version of, 98. 

Jerusalem, Description of, 223— 
228. 

Jiscs Ciiiusi, piedirtions of, 53. 

Jewish Church and its Members, 
302, 803. 

Jewish Writers, use of, for the In¬ 
terpretation of Scripture, H>4, 
133. 

Jews, Infidelity of, accounted for, 
51, 55. Political stale of, to 
theHabylonish Captivity, 213— 
252. And after that time to 
their destruction, as a nation, 
252—258. Corruptions of Ite- 
ligion among, 328 — 532. Do¬ 
mestic A ntiijuities of,333—833. 

Job, Hook of, 383. 385. 

Joel, Hook of, 898. 

John (St. .Account of, 419, 420. 
Design and Analysis of his 
Gospel, 420—122. Of his first 
Epistle, 448,149. On the Ge¬ 
nuineness of 1 John, V. 7. 149 
—451. Analysis of the second 
and third Epistles of John, 455. 
And of his ltcvelation, 457. 
459. 

Jonah, Book of, 393, 894. 

Josephus, notice of, and the si¬ 
lence of his writings in the in- 
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terpretation of Scripture, 1G6. 
149. 

Joshua, Book of, 974. 

Jubilee, Year of, 321. 

Jude, Epistle of, 455. 

Judges, powers of, 247. 

Judges, Book of, 375. 

Judicature, Jewish Courts of, 258 
—26' 1. Roman Courts of, 26'1 
—263. 

Judith, Book of, 410. 

Justice, Seat of, 258. 

Kaiikai’iiemivn Version, 96. 

Kindred Languages, and their 
use, 88—90. 

Kings (Israclitish) powers and 
revenues of, 247—250. Du¬ 
ration of the monarchies of Is¬ 
rael and Judah, 251. 

Kings, two Books of, 378, 379. 

Larks of the Holy Land, 236, 
237. 

Languages (Original) of Scrip¬ 
ture, account of, K5—88. ; use 
of the analogy of, 158—160. 

Latin Versions — Anticnt, 98. 
Modern, 1(H)—109. 

Latinisms, 88. 

Laws, Promulgation of, 250. 

Laws of Moses, Observations on 
the, 372—371. 

Lawyers, 331. 

Legal Proceedings, 258—261. 

Leprosy, 327. 

Letters, form of, in Manuscripts, 
111,115. 

Levites, account of, 304, 305. 

Leviticus, Book of, 369, 

Libertines, 303. 

Literal Sense, what, 136. 

Lots, Feast of, 320. 

Luke (St.), Gospel of, 418, 419. 
Acts of the Apostles written 
by him, 422. 

Maccabees, state of the Jews 
under, 253.; Apocryphal books 
of, 413, 414. 

Magistrates, crimes again?., 2 66. 

Malachi, Book of, 408,409. 

Malice, crimes of, 268. 


Manasscs, apocryphal prayer of, 
413. 

Manslaughter, 268. 

Manstealing, punishment of, 267. 

Manuscripts (Hebrew) of the Old 
Testament, account of, 110— 
1J 3. Of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, 1 13. Observations on 
Greek Manuscripts, 114, 115. 
Manuscripts of the Old and 
New Testaments, 116—119. 

Mark (St.), Gospel of, 418. 

Marriage customs of the Jews, 
338—340. 

Masora, notice of, 121. 

Matthew (St.), Account of, and 
of his gospel, 4J 6—418. 

Meaning of words, how to he 
ascertained, 135, 136. 141 — 
143. 

Measures, table of, 460, 461. 

Meat Olferings, 313. 

Medicine, state of, among the 
Jews, 363. 

Messiah, Table of Prophecies 
concerning, 512—520. Ob¬ 

servations on the accomplish¬ 
ment of those prophecies, 202, 
203. 

Metaphors, interpretation of, 181, 
182. 

Metonymy, nature of, 178. In¬ 
terpretation of Melon) lilies,Me/. 
179—181. 

Micah, Book of, 399. 

Military Allairs of the Jews and 
other Nations, 282—287. 

Military Schools, 285. 

Military Sports, 359. 

Ministers of the temple, 304— 
307. 

Miracle, defined, 29. Evidence 
of, 30. Design, 31. Credi¬ 
bility, 32—34. Criteria of, 
35. Examination of some of 
the Old Testament Miracles, 
96 .; and of the New Testament 
Miracles, 37—41.; particularly 
of Christ’s Resurrection, 41— 
44. Comparison of Scripture 
Miracles with those ascribed to 
Heathens, 45. 

Misna, notice of, 164. 
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tfammedism, prevalence of, no 
injection to piophccy, 56. 

Joncy, tables of, 461. 

jMoutb>. of the Jews, 274. 

Moral Parts of Scripture, Inter* 
prctatinn of, 206—20S. 

Moral Souse of Scrijituro, 1M^, 
I 19. 

Moi alityoftliepatri'irolial religion, 
.59. Of thv 1 Jewish code, 60. 
Of the (iosjiei, or., oi. Ob¬ 
jections of Unbelievers to the 
Moralit) of the Bible refuted. 
6,5—7 

Moses, Ciedihility of, as a writer, 
12, Id. Smnmarj of the Doc¬ 
trine ami .Morals taught by him, 
.59—o|. Observations on the 
Paws of Moses, >7.'—971. 

Mountains of Palestine, 'JJH— 
24 1. 

Mourning, M65. 

Murder, punishment of, 

Music of the .lews, •; ;.j 

Mvstical Sense of Sciiptuie, 147. 
Rules for the Mystical Infei- 
pretaliou of Scripture, 19,'j— 

fc’ VIII m, Book of, 400. 

Na/.ucatc, vow of, M2‘i. 

Na/arites, MOK. M2M. 

Nider, or Vow of Dedication, 

323. 

Nebcmiah, Book of, 382. 

Mew .Moon, feast of, 2S7. 

New Testament, Genuineness and 
Authenticity of, 7-—9. Itsun- 
corrupted Preservation, 10,11. 
Credtbilitv, 1:5— I O'. Confirmed 
by pr fane Writers, 22—24 ; 
and by untieut Coins, Medals, 
and Marbles, 24—28. Why 
written in Greek, 86. Account 
of its style and idioms, 87, 88. 
Origin of chapters and verses 
in, 128. Analyses of the se¬ 
veral Books of, 416—459. 
Table of their dates, 462. Edi¬ 
tions of the Greek Testament, 
475—477. 

Numbers, Book of, 370. 


O\ins, 822. 

Ohailiah, Book of, 405. 

Oblations.ordinary,voluntary,and f 
presetilwd, Ml;), Ml4. 

Olil Age, laws concerning, 281. 

Old Testament, Genuineness anil 
Authenticity of, 4—6. Its un¬ 
coil opted Pieservation, 9, 10. 

Its Ciedihility, 12. Confirmed 
by iiatuia! and Civil History, 

17—22., and by AntlcntCoins, 

&o. 2 5. Divisions of, 119— 
122. Analyses of the several 
Books of, M(>7— 109. .Vi't' Ma¬ 
nuscripts, Versions. 

Olvmpif (■ame 1 -, allusions to, 

SM \ ■ )<> I • 

Oracles, heathen, iliilciciicc be¬ 
tween, and the prediitiotis of 
the Nei iptures, In. 

Oratories of the Jews, 299. 

Origett's Biblical Pubuurs, notice 

of, 9M. 

Pvi.v.suso Syriac version, 96. 

Palestine, 220. Futility of, 21. 

21. 

l'aiallies, nature of, 184. Inter¬ 
pretation of, 1N5, 186. 

Paiabolic sense, 137, IMS. 

Parallel Passages, use of, for 
interputing Scripture, 144— 
117. 

Parallelism, nature of, especially 
tile poeliial parallelism, 189— 
19). 

Parents, i rimes against, 267. 

Parentheses, importance of, 154. 

Passover, Feast of, M17, *118. 

Patriarchal Religion, summary of, 

59. Government, 246. 

Paul (St.J, brief account of, 424, 
42.5. Analysis of his Epistles, 
426—412. 

Peace Offerings, Mil. 

Pentateuch, genuineness and au¬ 
thenticity of, J, 6. Observ¬ 
ations on, M67. Manuscripts of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, 113, 
114. Analysis of the several 
Books of, 368—372. 

Pentecost, feast of, 318. 
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Persian Version, 97. 

Pcscliito, or old Syriac Version, 
95, 96. 

Peter (St), first Epistle of, 445— 
447. Second Epistle of, 447. 

Pharisees, sect of, 330. 

Philemon, Epistle to, 440. 

Philip, the Tctrarch, 254. 

Philippians, Epistle to, 434. 

Philo-Judaeus, notice of, 165. 

Philoxenian, Syriac Version, 96. 

Pilate, account of, 256. 

Plains of the Holy Land, 243. 

Poetry of the Hebrews, nature of, 
189—193. 353. Analyses of 
the poetical books, 383—390. 

Political Antiquities of the Jews, 
246—287. 

Polyglott Bibles, editions of, 478. 

Poor, laws concerning, 281, 282. 

Practical reading of Scripture, 
213—217. 

Prayers of the Jews, 301. 324, 
325. 

Precipitation, 271. 

Preservation (uncoi iupted) of 
Old and New Testaments, 9— 
11. A proof of their divine 
origin, 73. 

Priests, account of, 305, 306. 

Prisoners, treatment of, among 
the Homans, 262. 

Procurators (lloman), powers of, 
256. 

Promises and Throatdnings of 
Scripture, interpretation of, 
208—210. 

Property, crimes against, 266, 
267. 

Prophets, account of, 308, 309. 
General observations on, and 
on their writings, 390, 391. 
Table of, 392. Analyses of 
the prophetical books, 393— 
409. 

Prophecy defined, 45. Difference 
between the pretended predic¬ 
tions of heathen oracles, and the 
Scripture prophecies, 46. Use 
and intent of prophecy, 47. 
Prophecies relating to the Jews, 
48—50. To the nations or 
empires neighbouring to them, 


50. Prophecies directly an¬ 
nouncing the Messiah, 54. Pro¬ 
phecies by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, 53. Objections to pro¬ 
phecy refuted, 54^-57. Rules 
for ascertaining the sense of the 
prophetic writings, 198—200. 
On the accomplishment of 
Scripture prophecy, 200—202. 
Particularly respecting thuMes- 
siah, 202, 203. Table of the 
^principal prophecies relative to 
the Messiah, 512—520. 

Prosclylcs, 303. 

IVoseuclue or Oratories of the 
Jews, 299. 

Proverbs of Scripture, interpret¬ 
ation of, 186, 187. 

Proverbs, Book of, 387, 388. 

Psalms, Book of, .385, 386. 
Table of, according to their 
subjects, 463, 464. 

Publicans, 278,279. 

Punctuation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, 123. 

Punishments mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, 269—273. 

Purifications of the Jews, 32G— 
328. 

Purim, Feast of, 320. 

Quotations from the Old Tes¬ 
tament in the New, 126. Tables 
thereof, 127—133. 


Rechamtes, notice of, 308, 309. 

Restitution, 269. 

Retaliation, ibid. 

Resurrection of Jesus Christ, evi-_ 
dences of the truth of, 41 —44. 

Revelation (Divine), necessity of, 
1—4. 

Revelation of St. John, analysis of 
the Book of, 457—459. 

Revenues of the Israeli tish Kings, 
269. 

Rivers of the Holy Land, 235f 
236. 

Roman mode of treating prison* 
ers, 261, 262. ; of computing 
Time, 273, 4. Allusions to 

the Peman Discipline, 286, 
287. 
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Romans, Epistle to, analysis of, 
428 —* 1 : 10 . 

.Rulers of the Synagogue, 300. 
Rural anil Domestic Economy of 
the Jews, 3 In—350. 

Rutin liook of, 


8ajiu.\iji, how solemnised, 315, 

a 10. 

Rahhalical Year, ./JO, 32 1. 

Sac led Obligations and Duties, 
322— 

Sacred Persons, 302—301*. 

Sac led IM.ices,‘j.ss—:;oj. 

Sacred Things, 310—:iM. 

Sac led Times and Seasons, .515— 
331. 

Saciilicesof the Jews, 310—313. 

Sadducee-,, sect of, 329. 

Saliii.uions, form of, 3 13, 3 11. 

Sanhedrin, powers of, ‘J V*. 

Samaritans and Samaritan l'onta- 
teuch. anount of, 113, 114. 

Samuel, Two Hooks of, 37(1,377. 

Sdu. a, ’.sc of, for ascertaining 
the sense of Scripture, 150, 
151. 

Sciences of the Jews, 350—355. 

Sclavonic Version, !>[>. 

Scqpe defined, 1 .Vi. Hints for 
ascertaining it, 157. 

Scoutging, 299. 

Scribes, 350. 331. 

Scriptures, genuineness and au¬ 
thenticity of, 4—9. Their un- 
corrnpted Preservation, 9—11. 
Credibility, 12—28. Inspira¬ 
tion, 38, 20. External proofs 

' of: — Miracles, 29—45. And 

1 Prophecy, 45—57. Internal 
.Evidences of, 58—79. Ina- 

/ >4lity to answer all objections, 
\j( 9 t cause for rejectingthctn, 
.'Moral (iualiHcations for 
v Hem, 83. Literary Uis- 
"iticism of, 85—134. 
,on of Scripture, 135 
rtical Reading of 
4117. Table of 
V, 463—473. 

l&r *- 8 


Seasons of the Holy Land, 231— 
233. 

Sects of the Jews, 323—332. 
Seed-time, 232. 

Selali, import of, 3SR. 

Self-Interdiction, vows of, 323. 
Sense of Scripture, 15(,—111. 
Means of ascertaining it, 141 
—174. 

Sentences, pronunciation and ex¬ 
ecution of, 2(ii>. 2(i‘J. 

Septuagint Version, history of, 92 
—91. Editions of, 17s, 479. 
Sliew.hretid, 'lahle of, 299, 297. 
313 . 

Sit am, S32. 

Sm Offerings, 299. 311. 

Slaves, eunditum of, 310 — 313. 
Slaying witli the sword, 270. 
Soldiers, Jewish, 2S5. Human, 
289'. 

Solomon, Provcihs of, 387, 388. 

Apocryphal Book of, 411. 

Sung of Sulomtiii, analysis of, 
389, 390. 

Hung «»r the three Children, 413. 
Spiritual Interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, 193—-195. 

S|iiiitu,tl Sense of Scripture, 137. 
Stoning, 271. 

Strangers, laws concerning, 280. 
Subject Matter, Study, and Use 
of, 155, 159. 

Subscriptions to Books of New 
Testament, 123. 

Susanna, apocryphal Book of, 
413. 

Symmachus, Greek Version of, 
95. 

Synagogues of the Jcwk, and the 
inode of worship there, 300— 
302. Representation of a Sy- 
nagogue Roll of the Penta- 
teucli, 110. Description of it, 
ibid. 

Synecdoche, 187. 

Syriac language, 89, 

Syriac Versions, 95—97. 
Syro-Estrangelo version, 96. 

. Tabzenacuc, account of, 288— 
291. 

Tabernacles, feast of,318. 
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Talmud, notice of, 164. 

Targums, notice of, 91,92. 

Temple of Jerusalem; the Jirsl, 
2S4. Hie second, 295—297. 
Its ministers, 304—307. 

Temple, Heliopolitan, 298. 

Temple on Mount Gerixira, ibid. 

Testament. Sec, Old and New 
Tdi^ment. 

Testimony, human, value of, 32 
—34. 

Theatrical Performances,all usions 
to, in the New Test., 359,360. 

Theft, punishment of, 266, 267. 

Theocracy, 246. 

Thcodotion, Greek Version of, 95. 

Thessalonians, first Epistle to, 
435. Second Epistle to, 436. 

Time, computation of, 273—277. 

Timothy, ffrst Epistle to, 436— 
438. Second Epistle to, 438. 

Tithes, 314. 

Titles of the Books of New Tes¬ 
tament, 123. 

Titus, Epistle to, 439. 

- (Emperor), triumphal arch 

of, 27. 

Tobit, Book of, 410. 

Travelling, 346. 

Treaties, how made, 279. 

Trespass Offerings, 269.311,312. 

Tribunals, judicial, 208, 269. 

Trials, 269, 260. 

Tributes and Taxes, 276—280. 

Triumph, Homan, 287. 

Tropes and Figures, Interpret¬ 
ation of, 175—173. 

Trumpets, feast of, 319. 

Types, interpretation of, 195- 

Sense of Scripture, 137. 

Unbelievers, Objections of, to 
doctrines and moral precepts 
of the Bible refilled, 65—73. 

Unbloody Sacrifices, 313. 

Unclean, who were deemed to, 
327. 


Usus Loquendi, defined, 141.; 
subsidiary means for ascertain¬ 
ing it, 143—174. 

Values of Palestine, 242. 

Various Headings, Origin and 
Nature of, 124, 125. 

Vatican Manuscript, 118. 

Verses, origin of, 123. 

Versions, An dent, of the Scrip¬ 
tures, 90. Chaldee, 91. Greek, 
92—95. Oriental, 95—97. 
Western, 98, 99. Use of 
Antient Versions, 148—150. 
Modern Versions, 99. Mo¬ 
dern Ladn Versions, 100—102. 
Editions of Versions, 478— 
480. Tables of Versions in the 
Modern Languages of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, 103 
—105. Accouht of English 
Versions, 106—109. 

Vows, differentkindsof, 314. 322 
—324. 

Vulgate Latin Versiou, 98. 

Wars, how conducted, 282,283. 

Watches, a division of time, 274, 

Weeks, 274, 275. 

Weights and Measures, table of, 
460,461. 

Wells, remarkable notice of, 238. 

Wilderness of Palestine, 244. 

Winter, in the Holy Land, 232. 

Wisdom of Solomon, apocryphal 
Book of, 411.; and of Jesua 
the Son of Sirach, ibid. 

Woods in Palestine, 244* 

Words, Rules for investigatiii 
the meaning of, 141^149 

Writing, art of, among tlieki 
353. —- 

Years, sacred and d 
Jews, 275, 276. . '■ 

Zealots, 392. 

Zechariah, 

Zephaniah 







